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PREFACE 

Planning  as  a  Measure  of  Economy 

By  FREDERIC  A.  DELANO,  President  American  Civic  Association 

PLANNING  for  the  future,  whether  for  a  home,  a  village,  a 
city,  or  the  Nation,  is  essentially  a  measure  of  economy. 
Mistakes  in  any  original  lay-out  are  very  costly.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  labor  was  abundant  and  pooriy  paid,  we  are  told 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  architects  in  building  cathedrals 
or  other  monumental  buildings,  to  erect  parts  of  them  and  tear 
them  down  if  they  did  not  look  right.  In  the  days  of  wooden 
structures  this  was  easy  and  was  frequently  done.  Indeed,  it 
was  sometimes  said  of  the  comfortable  houses  of  old  times,  that 
those  were  best  which  had  been  altered  to  accommodate  family 
needs.  The  Washington  Manor  at  Mount  Vernon,  which  we  so 
much  admire,  was  very  considerably  altered  by  George  Washing- 
ton, when  he  married  Mrs.  Custis,  and  was  added  to  in  later  years 
when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  provide  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  many  distinguished  guests.  Today  alterations  are  more 
exj>ensive,  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  skilled  artisans  and  materials 
now  used. 

In  city  planning,  the  terrain  of  the  country  and  the  scheme 
of  lay-out  for  the  arterial  thoroughfares  and  minor  streets, 
determine  for  all  time  many  of  the  characteristics  of  any  city, 
so  that  errors  made  in  the  beginning  can  be  corrected  only  at 
enormous  expense.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  arterial  structure  of 
Paris  was  much  altered  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  was  then  planned  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  Paris  acquired  a 
reputation  which  has  yielded  handsome  dividends  ever  since. 
In  modern  times,  new  methods  of  construction  and  new  facilities 
(such  as  steel  framing  and  rapidly  moving  elevators)  have 
brought  about  new  types  of  buildings,  and  the  coming  of  motor 
vehicles  has  still  further  altered  conditions.  No  better  illus- 
tration can  be  cited  of  how  errors  in  fundamental  plans  can 
prove  costly  than  the  street  plan  of  Manhattan  Island,  devised 
and  recommended  by  the  DeWitt  Clinton  Commission  in  1811. 
This  plan  provided  for  a  few  wide  avenues  north  and  south, 
intersected  at  very  frequent  intervals  by  narrow  east-and-west 
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streets,  the  blocks  thus  being  very  long  east  and  west  and  very- 
narrow  north  and  south.  If  this  plan  had  been  exactly  reversed, 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  building  of  elevated  roads  and 
subways  could  have  been  long  deferred,  with  a  saving  running 
into  hundreds  of  millions. 

To  the  average  person,  town  planning  means  chiefly  esthetic 
development,  and  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  an  expensive 
luxury.  To  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  longer,  it  means 
fundamental  economies  with  due  regard  for  esthetic  consider- 
ations, individuality,  and  charm,  and  surely  in  times  of  stress 
such  as  these  we  are  passing  through,  the  wisdom  and,  indeed, 
the  necessity,  of  planning  for  the  future  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized. 

The  American  Civic  Association  believes  in  wise  planning 
for  our  villages,  towns,  cities,  regions.  States,  and  Nation.  We 
believe  that  it  is  entirely  practical  and  desirable  to  combine 
esthetic  charm  with  economic  efficiency.  We  advocate  not  only 
adequate  public-building  programs  but  definite  measures  to 
prevent  or  correct  the  so-called  slums.  We  wish  to  see  plans 
prepared  by  those  qualified  in  training  and  with  the  social 
vision  to  consider  the  needs  of  all  the  people.  We  want  to  see 
our  zoning  laws  so  clearly  defined  that  the  desires  of  the  selfish 
few  shall  not  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  many  less  able  to 
defend  their  rights.  We  wish  to  see  our  cities  so  developed  as 
to  provide  for  the  health  and  recreational  facilities  of  the 
people,  and  this  done  with  such  foresight  that  we  shall  not  wake 
up  twenty  years  hence  to  find  the  problem  so  far  neglected  that 
improvement  can  be  accomplished  only  at  very  great  expense. 

The  actual  civic  achievements  during  the  past  year,  as 
assembled  in  the  American  Civic  Annual,  despite  the  depres- 
sion, will  be  seen  to  be  considerable  even  in  the  necessarily  brief 
and  incomplete  form  in  which  they  are  reported.  In  the  Intro- 
ductory Section,  we  present  not  only  Dr.  Shaw's  encouraging 
challenge,  but  the  substance  of  what  will  appear  in  a  reprint  as 
the  fourth  edition  of  our  folder  on  **W^hat  Everybody  Should 
Know  About  Parks,"  a  leaflet  which,  even  in  its  former  abbrevi- 
ated form,  has  been  in  great  demand.  The  articles  presented  in 
the  body  of  the  Annual  are  grouped,  as  in  former  years,  under 
geographical  units  corresponding  to  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative divisions  which  must  handle  the  problems  presented. 


INTRODUCTORY 

The  American  Civic  Association  Carries  on 
in  the  Bicentennial  Year 

By  ALBERT  SHAW,   Editor  Review  of  Reviews,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Civic  Association 

THE  year  in  which  we  have  celebrated  the  bicentennial 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington  has  not 
allowed  us  as  much  freedom  and  peace  of  mind  for  historical 
reminiscence  as  we  had  hoped  to  commend.  The  times  have 
spared  no  county,  city,  or  rural  community  in  their  dis- 
tribution of  economic  hardships,  which  have  had  the  effect 
in  some  places  of  a  violent  disaster  and  in  other  places  of  a 
paralytic  stroke. 

Yet  it  is  clear  enough  that  our  study  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Washington  has  been  salutary  in  this  year  1932.  Through  long 
years  of  greater  distress  than  Americans  have  experienced  in 
our  generation,  Washington's  vision  was  undimmed  and  his 
faith  in  the  future  of  our  Federal  Republic  was  not  shaken.  He 
believed  that  we  could  go  forward  upon  the  principles  that 
prevailed  in  our  pioneer  societies;  and  his  dreams  took  the 
form  of  plans.  Those  plans  were  related  to  political  and  social 
structures  that  would  insure  justice  and  freedom.  He  believed 
that  voluntary  forces  and  agencies,  with  the  encouragement  of 
wise  public  policies,  would  give  expansion  and  prosperity  to  our 
agriculture,  our  industries,  and  our  commerce. 

It  was  a  felicitous  circumstance  that  brought  together  a 
group  of  organizations  for  a  joint  conference  at  Washington 
during  the  third  week  of  September.  George  Washington  had 
laid  a  cornerstone  of  the  National  Capitol  building  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1793.  He  had  selected  the  site  of  the  Federal  district, 
and  had  supervised  the  ambitious  plan  for  what  has  now  become 
the  most  beautiful  seat  of  government  in  the  entire  world.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Civic  Association  was  arranged 
to  coincide  with  the  programs  of  a  bicentennial  conference  on 
planning,  parks,  and  government,  in  which  eight  National 
associations  participated. 

The  gathering  at  Washington  represented  much  more  than 
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the  country's  intelligence  about  public  improvements.  It 
expressed  aspirations  for  further  progress  and  achievement. 
But,  best  of  all,  it  brought  together  many  Americans  who  had 
not  only  high  visions  of  order  and  beauty,  as  they  contemplated 
the  Nation's  future  uses  of  its  vast  and  varied  domain  and  its 
physical  resources,  but  it  also  represented  expert  knowledge 
and  practical  leadership  in  a  hundred  definite  projects. 

After  the  costly  and  unavailing  adventure  of  Great  Britain 
in  seeking  to  hold  the  American  colonies  by  virtue  of  a  war  of 
conquest,  there  was  profound  reaction  and  discouragement  in 
England.  Commerce  was  disorganized;  agriculture  was  in  a 
bad  state;  highways  were  tracks  of  dust  or  of  deep  mud;  crime 
was  flourishing,  and  England  was  in  almost  as  deep  dismay  as 
it  had  been  at  a  former  period  following  the  unparalleled  disaster 
known  as  the  Great  Plague.  Arthur  Young  stepped  into  a 
position  of  National  leadership.  He  told  his  fellow-countrymen 
to  think  less  about  wars  and  empires,  and  to  redeem  the  waste 
places  of  their  own  neglected  countryside.  His  voice  was  heard 
throughout  the  land  as  he  preached  the  gospel  of  better  farming, 
better  homes,  better  roads,  improved  live-stock,  the  uplifting 
of  common  people,  and  the  varied  application  of  sound  practical 
methods  and  principles  to  the  transformation  of  the  Mother 
Country  herself. 

Arthur  Young  had  spent  previous  years  in  the  detailed  study 
of  conditions  in  the  various  parts  of  England,  and  he  had  evolved 
the  great  doctrine  of  civic  progress  through  information  and 
emulation.  What  was  good  in  one  part  of  England  he  reported 
to  the  other  parts.  What  France  was  doing  he  studied  at  first 
hand,  and  brought  back  all  that  he  could  learn  about  French 
agriculture  and  social  and  economic  life,  in  order  that  "if  he 
found  anything  good  and  applicable  to  England,  he  might  copy 
it."  King  George  III,  who  was  not  without  his  good  points 
although  American  historians  have  not  praised  him  unduly, 
caught  the  spirit  of  Arthur  Young's  gospel  of  domestic  improve- 
ment; and  the  King  wrote  on  agriculture  and  kindred  topics 
under  a  nom  de  plume  for  Young's  agricultural  periodical. 
George  Washington  and  other  American  farmers  studied 
eagerly  all  that  they  could  learn  from  England,  and  were  in 
constant  correspondence  with  Arthur  Young  and  his  associates. 
Forgetting  the  animosities  of  the  long  war,   American  and 
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British  leaders  found  common  ground  in  their  zeal  for  rural 
life  and  civic  improvement.  Arthur  Young  believed  in  the  moral 
value  to  families  of  the  sense  of  home-ownership.  He  once  said, 
"Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will 
turn  it  into  a  garden;  give  him  a  nine  years'  lease  of  a  garden 
and  he  will  convert  it  into  a  desert." 

Epigrams  like  this  are  not  to  be  taken  literally;  but  George 
Washington,  who  conceived  of  our  National  and  State  depart- 
ments of  agriculture — ^following  the  British  establishment  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  under  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  Arthur 
Young — would  today  be  our  most  enthusiastic  exponent  of  all 
movements  to  bring  back  American  life  into  closer  relationship 
with  the  National  domain  itself.  Civic  cooperation  for  the 
spread  of  the  spirit  of  a  new  life  and  progress  would  be  hailed 
by  the  Father  of  his  Country  as  the  most  hopeful  and  salutary 
movement  that  could  be  devised. 

The  National  Parks,  the  great  waterway  improvements,  the 
example  of  urban  possibilities  presented  by  the  Federal  City — 
all  these  achievements  pertaining  to  the  National  map  would 
be  seen  as  setting  patterns  for  States,  counties,  and  smaller 
communities,  in  their  planning  for  conservation  of  resources, 
for  private  well-being,  and  for  the  growth  of  the  body  of  social 
assets.  With  our  new  gospel  of  the  shorter  working  day,  and 
the  longer  week-end  of  leisure,  there  must  be  a  nation-wide 
effort  to  convert  this  recovered  margin  of  time  and  of  physical 
vitality  into  hopeful  effort  for  a  finer  civilization. 

Let  us  believe  that  we  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch — the 
best  that  our  country  has  known.  Let  us  take  what  we  find 
about  us,  seek  expert  knowledge  and  advice,  and  use  our  own 
constructive  imaginations.  The  American  Civic  Association 
has  now,  it  would  seem  to  many  of  us,  the  opportunity  to  build 
a  great  future  upon  its  useful  past.  It  has  the  support  of  civic 
leaders;  of  experts  in  National,  State,  and  local  planning;  of 
leaders  in  movements  for  conservation  of  various  forms  of 
natural  wealth;  of  park  builders,  town  planners,  landscape 
designers,  garden  makers,  and  experienced  authorities  in  the 
establishment  of  valuable  contacts  between  official  and  volun- 
tary effort.  The  annual  volumes  published  by  the  Association, 
of  which  the  present  is  the  fourth,  are  illustrative  of  the  range 
of  the  Association's  interests,  which  are  varied,  yet  harmonious. 
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What  Everybody  Should  Know 
About  Parks 

PARK,  as  a  term,  is  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  tracts  of 
land  owned  and  administered  by  some  public  authority  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  tJie  people.  Though  sometimes  applied  to 
certain  privately  owned  and  commercially  controlled  areas,  in  some 
States  the  word  "park"  on  a  recoi  J'ed  map  is  legally  a  dedication  of  the 
area  to  the  public.  All  parks  offer  some  phase  of  recreation.  Here  we 
describe  the  principal  types  of  parks  which  have  been  developed  in 
the  United  States,  the  standards  for  their  selection,  their  location,  uses, 
and  administration.  We  need  to  work  toward  the  realization  of  a 
comprehensive  scheme  by  which  Nation,  States,  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  may  prepare  and  carry  out  well-balanced  plans  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  irreplaceable  natural  scenery  and  to  provide  adequate 
recreation  areas  properly  located. 

A  NATIONAL  PARK 

A  National  Park  is  an  area,  usually  of  some  magnitude,  distin- 
guished by  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  or  archeologic  attractions  and 
natural  wonders  and  beauties  which  are  distinctly  national  in  impor- 
tance and  interest,  selected  as  eminent  examples  of  scenic,  scientific, 
or  historic  America,  and  preserved  with  characteristic  natural  scenery, 
wild  life  and  historic  or  archeologic  heritage,  in  an  unimpaired  state, 
as  a  part  of  a  National  Park  System  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  this 
and  future  generations. 

The  first  National  Park  was  the  Yellowstone.  We  should  never 
cease  to  be  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Washburn-Doane  Expedition 
of  1870  who  definitely  rejected  the  idea  of  making  the  Yellowstone 
country  a  "profitable  speculation"  and  decided  to  dedicate  their  best 
endeavors  toward  persuading  Congress  to  preserve  this  wonderland 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  By  Act  of  Congress  (17  Stat. 
L.32),  passed  in  1872,  the  vast  region  of  the  Yellowstone  was  "set 
apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring-ground  for  the  benefit 
Precedent  and  enjoyment  of  the  people."  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  directed  to  "provide  for  the  preservation,  from 
injury  or  spoliation,  of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities, 
or  wonders,  within  the  park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural  con- 
dition," and  directed  to  "provide  against  the  wanton  destruction  of  the 
fish  and  game  found  within  the  park,  and  against  their  capture  and 
destruction  for  the  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit." 

The  National  Park  Service,  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  was  created  in  1916,  after  seven  years  of  public  education 
carried  on  by  the  American  Civic  Association  and  other  interested 
groups.  As  early  as  1908,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  speaking  as  President 
of  the  Association,  before  the  Conference  of  Governors  called  by  Presi- 
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dent  Roosevelt,  almost  alone  among  those  advocating  the  conservation 
of  the  economic  resources  of  the  country,  raised  his  voice  in  favor  of  the 
inviolate  protection  of  the  National  Parks,  then  all  too  few  in  number. 
In  1911,  President  Taft  addressed  the  Association  at  its 
History  Annual  Meeting  and  included  in  his  message  to  Congress  a 
recommendation  that  a  bureau  of  National  Parks  be  set  up. 
The  measure  was  finally  passed  under  the  administration  of  President 
Wilson.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  selected 
Stephen  T.  Mather  as  Director  of  the  newly  created  Service.  When 
incapacitated  by  the  illness  which  led  to  his  death,  Mr.  Mather  was 
succeeded  in  1929  by  his  friend  and  co-worker,  Horace  M.  Albright,  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  National  Park  Service  from  its  creation. 

The  Act  of  Congress  (39  Stat.L.535)  states  that  the  National 
Park  Service  shall  "promote  and  regulate  the  use  of  the  Federal  Areas 
known  as  National  Parks,  Monuments  and  Reservations,"  and  shall 
"conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  historic  objects  and  wild  life 
therein  and  .  .  .  provide  for  the  enjoyment  (of  these  areas)  in  such 
manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  imimpaired  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations." 

Justification  for  national  administration  of  parks  and  monuments 
lies  in  the  outstanding  character  of  such  areas.  The  location  of  these 
lands  of  national  importance  bears  no  relation  to  State  boundaries. 
There  is  no  sectional  distribution  of  park  and  monument  areas  posses- 
sing characteristics  which  would  entitle  them  to  National  protection  and 
administration.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  in  all  the  States,  other 
lands  of  sufficient  scenic,  scientific,  or  historic  interest  to  demand  State 
or  local  protection  and  administration.  Under  orderly  and  economic 
processes  of  Government,  Federal  activities  of  like  major  function  would 
be  assembled  under  one  bureau.  Naturally,  park  areas  administered 
by  the  Federal  Government  would  be  assigned  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  though  they  might  be  divided  into  different  categories.  The 
application  of  this  principle  would  dictate  the  transfer  of  certain  areas 
now  under  the  War  Department.  Other  lands  would  be  transferred 
from  the  public  domain  and  from  the  National  Forests  when  they 
clearly  meet  National  Park  standards  described  here. 

Authorized  by  Act  of  Congress,  the  earlier  National  Parks  were 
set  aside  from  the  public  domain.  Later  the  National  Parks  were 
carved  in  whole  or  in  part  from  National  Forests.  In  the  East,  where 
suitable  lands  generally  had  passed  into  private  ownership.  Congress 
has  enacted  enabling  acts  to  permit  the  United  States  Government  to 
accept  as  gifts  certain  areas  which,  after  examination  and  approval  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  were  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

Measures  introduced  into  Congress  to  create  National  Parks 
are  referred,  by  precedent,  in  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  and  Surveys,  and  in  the  House  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands.  The  Chairman  of  each  Committee  then  requests  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  in  turn,  refers  the 
measure  to  the  National  Park  Service.    If  National  Forests  are  in- 
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volved,  a  report  is  requested  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who, 
in  turn,  calls  on  the  United  States  Forest  Service  for  a  statement.  After 
an  examination  of  the  proposed  area  by  the  National  Park  Service,  a 
report  approving  or  disapproving  the  area  as  suitable  for 
Procedure  inclusion  in  the  National  Park  System  is  sent  to  the  inquiring 
Congressional  committee.  In  the  case  of  the  proposed 
National  Parks  which  are  to  be  gifts  from  States  or  private  individuals. 
Congress,  ordinarily,  after  the  procedure  outlined  above,  passes  an 
enabling  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  Amc  -ica  an  area  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  meets  the  standards  set  for  National  Parks. 
These  areas  are  subject  to  the  same  careful  examination  as  those 
which  are  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Government.  A 
maximum  "taking  area"  is  established,  a  minimum  area  for  acceptance 
as  a  National  Park  is  defined,  with,  perhaps,  a  still  smaller  area  which 
the  Federal  Government  will  accept  for  protection  during  the  time  the 
land  is  being  assembled  for  the  minimum  area  which  the  National  Park 
Service  is  permitted  to  administer  as  a  National  Park. 

Twenty  National  Parks,  comprising  more  than  8,000,000  acres,  are 
now  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Policies.  In  a  letter  dated  May  13,  1918,  from  Secretary  Lane  to 
Director  Mather,  the  policies  of  the  National  Park  Service  were  set 
forth.  The  administrative  policy  was  to  be  based  on  three  broad 
principles:  "(1)  That  the  National  Parks  must  be  maintained  in 
absolutely  unimpaired  form  for  the  use  of  future  generations  as  well  as 
those  of  our  time;  (2)  that  they  are  set  apart  for  the  use,  observation, 
health,  and  pleasure  of  the  people;  and  (3)  that  the  national  interest 
must  dictate  all  decisions  affectmg  public  or  private  enterprise  in  the 
parks.'*  Most  of  the  present  policies  were  indicated  in  this  letter. 

In  the  National  Parks,  cutting  of  trees  is  not  permitted,  "except 
where  timber  is  needed  in  the  construction  of  buildings  or  other  im- 
provements within  the  parks  and  can  be  removed  without 
Trees  injury  to  the  forests  or  disfigurement  of  the  landscape;  where  the 
thinning  of  forests  or  cutting  of  vistas  will  improve  the  scenic 
features  of  the  parks;  or  where  their  destruction  is  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate insect  infections  or  diseases  common  to  forests  and  shrubs." 

In  the  construction  of  roads,  trails,  buildings,  and  other  improve- 
ments, particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  harmonizing  of  these 
improvements  with  the  landscape.  All  improvements  are  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  plan  developed  with  special  reference 
to  the  preservation  of  the  landscape.  Comprehensive  plans  for  future 
development  are  prepared  in  order  that  each  improvement  may  fit 
into  a  general  scheme.  In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  the  National  Park  Service  endeavors  to  plan  both 
approach  and  park  roads  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of 
fine  views.  At  appropriate  places  lookouts  are  built,  in  order  to  permit 
travelers  to  give  their  entire  attention,  in  peace  and  safety. 
Utilities  to  inspiring  panoramas.  Every  precaution  is  used  to  pre- 
vent undue  marring  of  the  landscape  and  to  remedy  all 
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necessary  scars  by  planting  native  vines  and  shrubs.  Bridges  are  de- 
signed to  make  a  pictorial  part  of  the  scene.  Wires  are  routed  out  of 
sight  of  roads  or  placed  underground.  With  the  advice  of  eminent 
architects  and  landscape  designers,  buildings  for  hotels,  cottages, 
camps,  workshops,  and  homes  for  employes,  whether  built  by  the 
Government  or  park  operators,  are  designed  to  be  as  little  conspicuous 
as  possible  and  to  form  a  part  of  the  characteristic  landscape. 

All  National  Parks  are  Wild-Life  Sanctuaries  and  so  serve  as 

museums  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  region.   Those  sections  of  the 

National  Parks  which  are  maintained  as  wilderness  areas 

WUd  Life  unpenetrated  by  roads  offer  a  protection  to  plant-  and 

animal-life  which  no  area  subject  to  commercial  uses  of 

grazing  and  timber  cutting  can  possibly  provide. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  National  Park  Service,  by  means  of  appro- 
priations from  Congress  (or  donations  from  private  individuals  when 
they  are  tendered  and  accepted)  to  bring  into  public 
Securing  private  ownership  and  National  Park  control  all  private  lands 
holdings  or  claims  within  park  boundaries.  Except  the  Yellow- 

stone, created  in  1872,  most  of  the  National  Parks 
were  already  subject  to  private  easements,  concessions  and  ownerships, 
and  were  accepted  by  the  Federal  Government  with  these  handicaps. 
An  Act  of  Congress,  approved  in  1932  (46  Stat.  1043)  removed  some 
of  these  limitations,  such  as  mining  claims,  private  summer-home 
privileges,  and  railroad  franchises,  in  some  of  the  parks,  but  grazing 
and  use  of  farms  and  homes  may  yet  be  permitted  in  certain  parks. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  National  Park  Service  to  deny  all  applications 
for  permits  for  private  summer  homes.  Park-operators  who  build 
hotels,  inns,  cottages,  or  camps  must  serve  the  public  under  rules  and 
regulations  made  and  enforced  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  making  a  consistent  effort  to  co- 
operate with  other  branches  of  the  Government  and  with  Congress  to 
effect  a  readjustment  of  National  Park  boundaries  in  order 
Boundaries  to  bring  within  each  park  scenic  and  other  areas  of  high 
quality  and  to  provide  adequate  protective  rims  around 
the  principal  features.  The  proper  preservation  of  wild  life,  including 
winter  as  well  as  summer  feeding-grounds,  is  considered  an  important 
element  in  determining  park  boundaries.  An  effort  is  made  to  maintain 
logical  units  for  administration. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  endeavoring  to  eliminate  all  commer- 
cial uses  not  connected  with  making  the  parks  available 
No  commercial  to  the  people.    It  has  no  authority  in  law  to  approve 
uses  reservoirs  for  irrigation  or  power  development,  and 

Congress  has  only  once  granted  such  permission. 
In  all  the  National  Parks,  Guide  Service  is  being  developed  in  order 
that  park  visitors  may,  in  their  field  trips,  be  informed  about  plant- 
and  animal-life.    In  the  park  museums  education  is  made 
Education  popular.  Each  park,  also,  is  assembling  a  library  of  perma- 
nent and  periodical  literature  on  National  Parks  and  of 
special  information  on  the  particular  park  involved.    In  the  parks 
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which  include  relics  of  other  civilizations,  specialists  in  archeology 
are  available  from  time  to  time  to  aid  in  the  classification  and  marking 
of  museum  exhibits  and  to  talk  at  the  evening  campfires.  By  invi- 
tation other  specialists  in  the  various  sciences  make  their  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  present  available  to  park  visitors. 

Opportunities  for  scientific  study  within  the  National  Parks  by 
specialists  will,  during  the  years  to  come,  add  greatly  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  geologic,  botanic,  biologic,  archeologic,  and  historic 
Science  past.  The  National  Parks  may  thus  conceivably  preserve 
for  the  future  generation:  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  large 
areas  in  which  primitive  conditions  are  protected  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  both  preserved  and  used.  The  National  Park  Service  is  carrying 
out  a  policy  of  keeping  large  parts  of  the  parks  undeveloped  by  roads, 
making  them  accessible  only  by  trails  at  not  too  frequent  intervals  in 
order  that  examples  of  primitive  America  may  be  a  part  of  the  national 
heritage  of  the  American  people. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  National  Parks  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  includes  opportunities  to  travel  to  selected  points  of  vantage 
from  which  some  of  the  most  inspiring  views  in  the  world 
Inspiration  may  be  enjoyed.  In  spite  of  the  great  number  of  park 
visitors,  individuals  may  arrange  to  penetrate  wilderness 
areas,  with  access  to  mountain-climbing  opportunities,  thus  providing 
almost  the  thrill  of  exploration. 

These  parks,  set  aside  because  of  their  outstanding  interest,  afiFord 
wonderful  opportunities   for  outdoor  recreation  of  wide 
Recreation  range,  and  of  a  character  to  enrich  the  national  life  and 
health  of  many  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  take  the  initia- 
tive to  arrange  for  themselves  unique  walking  and  riding  trips  through 
open  country. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Park  Service,  accommodations 
for  the  care  of  park  visitors  are  provided  by  park  operators.  These 
include  hotels,  cottages,  and  cabins  in  automobile 
Accommodations  camps,  with  various  types  of  service;  transportation 
for  those  who  arrive  by  train  or  motor  coach,  and 
fuel  and  oil  for  those  who  use  their  own  cars.  Horses  and  pack-train 
supplies  make  it  possible  to  enjoy  the  parks  according  to  the  choice  of 
each  group.  While  it  is  the  function  of  the  Government  to  make  sure 
that  these  remarkable  areas  are  preserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
people,  the  Government  is  also  charged  to  make  the  parks  available  for 
use  by  the  people  in  so  far  as  that  use  is  consistent  with  preservation. 
In  order  that  the  fullest  use  of  the  parks  may  be  enjoyed  by  their 
owners — the  people  of  the  United  States — the  effort  has  been  to  provide 
accommodations  to  suit  every  taste  and  every  pocketbook. 

Rangers  are  on  duty  to  guard  visitors  from  danger,  as  well  as  to 

prevent  thoughtless  or  ignorant  destruction  of  the  parks.  Guides 

Safety  are  available  for  parties  which  may  desire  to  penetrate  into 

wilderness  areas  where  only  experienced  mountaineers  would 

be  safe  without  competent  guides. 
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A  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

A  National  Monument  is  an  area  containing  "historic  landmarks, 
historic  or  prehistoric  structures,  and  other  objects  of  historic  or 
scientific  interest"  set  aside  commonly  from  lands  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  United  States,  generally  by  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Act  of  Congress,  approved  June  8,  1906  (34  Stat.L.225)  was 
entitled  **An  Act  for  the  preservation  of  American  Antiquities."  It 
gave  the  President  of  the  United  States  discretionary  power  and 
provided  that  the  Secretaries  of  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War  should 
make  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  National  Monuments  created 
under  the  Act.  As  the  technique  of  caring  for  National  Monuments 
develops,  there  is  a  demand  that  all  National  Monuments  be  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
American  Antiquities  Act,  the  conception  of  types  of  areas  which  should 
be  preserved  as  National  Monuments  has  been  somewhat  extended,  but 
the  wording  would  quite  properly  apply  to  existing  monuments.  The 
procedure  authorized  in  the  Act  has  been  used  occasionally  to  preserve 
areas  which  have  later  become  National  Parks  by  Act  of  Congress,  but 
since  many  of  the  National  Monuments  would  hardly  meet  all  the 
National  Park  standards  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  areas  now  or 
hereafter  preserved  as  National  Monuments  will  continue  in  that 
category.  The  National  Colonial  Monuments  recently  authorized  in 
Virginia  were  created  by  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  development  of  the 
National  Monuments,  the  National  Park  Service  has  been  enabled  to 
erect  museums  and  administrative  buildings.  A  naturalist  service  has 
been  installed  in  the  southwestern  group  of  Monuments  and  an  his- 
torical service  in  the  eastern  National  Colonial  Monuments.  If  held 
sharply  to  areas  of  distinctly  national  interest  and  importance,  it  would 
seem  that  the  American  people  might  develop  their  National  Monu- 
ment system  into  a  service  of  great  educational  and  cultural  value. 

In  all  there  are  34  National  Monuments,  comprismg  6,394.31 
square  miles  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  16, 
comprising  596  square  miles,  are  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and  21,  covering  about  a  square  mile  in  addition  to  11 
National  Military  Monuments  covering  22  square  miles,  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  War  Department. 

THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Recreational  uses  of  the  National  Forests  are  valuable  to  the  public 
and  may  be  broadly  and  beneficently  extended  and  encouraged,  always, 
however,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  primary  purposes  of  National 
Forests  are  the  provision  of  timber  and  the  conservation  of  water- 
sources,  and  that  dependence  for  recreational  uses  of  such  areas  must 
not  lose  sight  of  these  primary  purposes  and  other  secondary  commercial 
uses  of  the  National  Forests.  In  National  Forests,  grazing  and  other 
commercial  uses  are  permitted,  hunting  and  fishing  under  State  laws 
are  allowed,  private  individuals  may  erect  and  occupy  summer  cot- 
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tages.  There  are  many  beautiful  and  inspiring  views  in  the  National 
Forests.  Especially  fine  stands  of  trees  are  frequently  given  protection. 
Forest  cover  along  streams  is  sometimes  left  uncut.  Study  areas  of 
characteristic  timber  are  being  set  aside  to  be  kept  in  their  primitive 
state.  Many  wild-life  sanctuaries  are  contained  within  National 
Forests.  Generally  speaking,  the  United  States  Forest  Service  pursues 
a  policy  of  providing  for  selective  cutting  of  timber  as  it  becomes  ripe 
for  market,  as  authorized  by  law;  supervises  the  grazing  of  herds  owned 
by  private  individuals,  permits  fencing  of  pasture,  and  meets  the 
economic  demands  made  upon  the  forests. 

STATE  PARKS 

A  State  Park  is  a  State-owned  area  possessing  either  outstanding 
scenic  importance,  with  or  without  facilities  for  active  recreation,  or 
possessing  better-than-average  scenic  importance  combined  with  high 
value  for  active  recreation. 

State  Parks,  or  holdings  of  lands  and  waters  designated  by  some 
other  name  but  intended  to  preserve  areas  of  scenic,  historic,  prehistoric, 
scientific,  or  recreational  value,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  thirty-six 
States.  They  total  slightly  more  than  500  separate  tracts,  with  ap- 
proximately 2,900,000  acres  in  all.  Of  this,  2,227,000  acres  are  in  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  parks  in  New  York  State.  Fifty-eight  different 
public  agencies — boards,  commissions,  committees,  and  individual 
public  oflScials — administer  the  State-Park  holdings  in  the  thirty-six 
States.  Because  of  this  large  number  of  administrative  agencies  and 
the  consequent  diversity  of  policies  developed  by  them,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  extensive  general  statements  about  State  Parks  which 
would  be  true  in  all  States. 

Standards  of  Selection  for  State  Parks  vary  greatly.  Many 
existing  State  Parks  contain  scenic  features  of  great  distinction;  many 
others  contain  scenery  of  considerable  beauty,  combined  with  high 
values  for  simple  outdoor  recreational  activity;  others  are  commonplace 
and  of  purely  local  interest  and  value;  and  still  others,  usually  of  small 
extent,  have  been  given  park  status  because  of  some  feature  of  more  or 
less  historical,  archeological,  or  scientific  interest.  Leaders  in  the  State 
Park  field  appear  to  believe  generally  that  scenic  beauty  is  a  primary 
requisite  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Park.  They  also  appear  to 
agree  that  they  should  either  possess  suflficient  esthetic  distinction  to  be 
of  state-wide  or  region-wide  interest — as  distinguished  from  those  of 
purely  local  interest — or  that,  possessing  fair  scenic  values,  they  should 
provide  a  high  degree  of  recreational  opportunity.  Sentiment  appears 
to  be  gradually  developing  in  favor  of  denying  park  status  to  holdings 
of  purely  historic,  prehistoric,  or  scientific  interest  and  of  classifying 
such  areas  as  "State  Monuments,"  or  a  similar  designation. 

Administrative  Organizations  differ.  The  commonest  type  is  the 
unpaid  conservation  board  or  commission  having  charge  of  various 
conservation  activities,  with  an  employed  directing  head,  and  several 
divisions,  of  which  State  Parks  are  usually  one,  with  a  superintendent 
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of  State  Parks  at  its  head.  In  a  few  States,  parks  are  combined  with 
only  one  other  branch  of  conservation,  under  a  board.  In  a  few  others, 
the  Game  and  Fish  Department  or  Commission  controls  the  parks. 
Ohio  has  three  independent  administrative  agencies.  In  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  and  West  Virginia  a  number  of  parks  are  administered 
by  individual  commissions  for  each  park.  In  New  York,  administration 
is  by  a  number  of  regional  commissions,  a  society,  and  the  Conservation 
Department,  which  are  united  in  a  State  Council  of  Parks.  In  Illinois 
and  Oregon,  park  and  highway  administration  are  joined. 

The  Uses  to  which  State  Parks  should  be  put  are  generally  agreed 
to  be  inspiration,  active  recreation,  and  education.  In  scores  of  the 
parks — possessing  magnificent  stands  of  virgin  forest,  waterfalls,  lakes 
and  streams  in  fine  forest  settings,  rugged  mountains,  deep  gorges  and 
even  desert  scenery — the  inspirational  values  are  high.  In  most  of 
them,  opportunities  for  simple  outdoor  recreation — picnicking,  camp- 
ing, boating  and  canoeing,  swimming,  climbing,  and  interesting  walks 
by  trail — are  offered  the  public,  though  in  many  of  them  these  activities 
are  being  permitted  to  impair  valuable  scenic  features.  While  all  pro- 
vide some  educational  values  through  the  opportunity  they  offer  for 
intimacy  with  a  wide  variety  of  the  works  of  Nature,  in  a  few  States 
educational  work  has  been  organized  and  developed  with  nature  guide, 
nature  trail  and  museum  services  similar  to  those  in  the  National  Parks. 
There  remains  a  great  opportunity  for  expansion  of  such  work  and  for 
a  better  coordination  of  it  with  other  educational  activity. 

A  Basic  Problem  of  State-Park  administration  and  management  is 
that  of  meeting  the  modern  public  demand  for  and  need  of  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities  without  destruction  or  impairment  of  the 
inspirational  values  of  the  parks.  The  extraordinarily  heavy  use  to 
which  existing  parks  are  put  makes  this  a  very  diflScult  matter.  To 
meet  it  there  is  needed  a  considerable  enlargement  of  State-Park  acreage 
— both  by  additions  to  existing  parks  and  by  creation  of  new  ones — 
so  that  land  and  water  may  be  available  for  active  recreation  without 
encroaching  on  and  wearing  out  such  easily  modified  scenic  and  in- 
spirational resources  as  ancient  and  irreplaceable  forests,  stream  and 
lake  margins,  and  ocean  beaches.  Corollary  to  this,  there  is  needed  also 
an  acceptance  of  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  uses  to  which  exception- 
ally scenic  areas  may  be  put.  And  there  is  needed  intelligent,  coura- 
geous, and  skilful  use-planning  of  all  areas  to  which  the  public  is  to 
be  invited  by  the  thousands  or  the  millions. 

State-Planning  Studies  are  being  made  in  various  States  to 
include  recommendations  for  a  balanced  State  Park  System  adequately 
related  to  the  State  Highway  System.  The  cause  of  State  Parks  will  be 
advanced  by  such  surveys  as  the  Olmsted  State  Park  Report  for  Cali- 
fornia, which  analyzes  the  problem  and  recommends  areas  for  acquisi- 
tion, and  the  Iowa  Survey  to  provide  a  well-ordered  25-year  budgeted 
program  covering  wastelands,  streams,  marsh,  lake  borders,  scenic 
areas  for  State  Parks,  fish-hatcheries,  game-preserves  and  sanctuaries, 
and  scenic  highwaj^s. 
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INTERSTATE  AND  REGIONAL  PARKS 

An  Interstate  Park  is  an  area  suitable  for  a  State  Park  situated 
on  the  borderland  of  two  States,  preferably  administered  jointly  by  the 
two  States,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  Through  a  more  extensive  cooperation  between  the 
States,  a  wilderness  trail  is  now  being  constructed  along  the  crest  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  from  JViaine  to  Georgia,  with  shelter-camps 
along  the  way. 

A  Regional  Park  is  one  including  an  area  of  less-than-State  im- 
portance, set  aside  mainly  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of 
adjacent  commimities.  Metropolitan  or  County  Park  Systems,  with 
parks,  parkways,  and  special  features  such  as  those  of  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  may  serve  suburban  and  rural  regions  and  be 
administered  by  the  County,  Metropolitan  District,  or  by  a  special 
board  covering  a  specific  region. 

CITY  PARKS  AND  PUBLIC  PLAYGROUNDS 

A  City  Park  is  an  area  dedicated  by  an  urban  or  town  community 
to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  Classification: 

A  reservation  is  a  municipal  holding  of  country  lands,  perhaps  in 
connection  with  city  forests  or  city  water-supply,  or  in  mountain  or 
lake  country,  made  accessible  by  roads,  it  may  be,  but  not  developed 
for  intensive  use,  and  used  by  those  spending  several  hours  or  more  in 
the  open.  Variations  of  this  type  are  found  in  the  Denver  Mountain 
Parks,  the  holdings  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  the  Los  Angeles  forest  parks 
and  mountain  camps.  Reservations  often  serve  also  as  units  in  regional 
park  systems. 

A  large  or  country  park  is  designed  to  give,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  fairly  intensive  use,  all  the  sense  of  freedom  that  the  unspoiled 
country  gives,  and  the  nearest  thing  to  unspoiled  country  that  most  of 
the  city  dwellers  can  commonly  take  time  to  enjoy.  It  is  fitted  to 
receive  and  provide  ample  accommodations  for,  but  not  to  be  destroyed 
by,  large  crowds,  for  its  main  use  is  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  close 
urban  associations.  Under  an  ideal  plan  there  should  be  a  country 
park  within  two  or  three  miles  of  every  urban  resident. 

A  neighborhood  park  is  easily  accessible,  not  pretending  to  natural 
country  appearance,  but  depending  for  its  usefulness  upon  its  con- 
tiguity, its  greenery,  and  its  facilities  for  wholesome  outdoor  amuse- 
ments. These  parks  may  be  from  20  to  50  acres  or  more,  placed  at 
intervals  of  two  to  three  miles.  They  may  be  developed  at  street 
intersections,  on  water-fronts,  at  station  entrances,  or  at  similar  points, 
providing  the  values  of  open  space  and  greenery,  but  not  including 
organized  play  facilities.  "Squares,"  "commons,"  and  public  gardens 
are  considered  small  parks  and  are  desirable  in  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial, as  well  as  residential,  districts.  In  a  well-planned  city,  no 
resident  should  be  required  to  walk  more  than  a  mile  to  a  larger  neigh- 
borhood park  or  more  than  half  a  mile  to  a  square  or  green  resting 
place. 
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Parkways  are  park-like  drives  bordered  by  trees  and  greenery,  of 
sufficient  width  to  screen  out  buildings,  and  generally  have  no  property 
or  buildings  fronting  on  them.  With  grade  crossings  eliminated,  they 
lead  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  the  country  and  serve  also  as  con- 
necting links  between  parks,  thus  rendering  an  important  service  in 
the  modern  city  plan.  Boulevards  are  glorified  or  widened  streets,  with 
trees  and  plantings,  with  two  or  more  roadways,  on  which  property 
and  buildings  face,  as  on  the  famous  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  boule- 
vards. 

A  Public  Playground  is  an  area  for  the  active  play  of  adults  and 
young  people.  Classification: 

A  playfield  provides  space  for  baseball,  football,  tennis,  track 
athletics,  and  similar  sports,  with  proper  buildings  for  service  and 
supervision.  Playfields  may  be  provided  in  conjunction  with  junior  or 
senior  high  schools  to  serve  a  neighborhood  radius  of  one  to  one  and 
a  half  miles.  Areas  of  25  acres  for  junior,  and  40  acres  for  senior 
high  school  sites,  playfields,  and  neighborhood  parks  are  not  too  large. 

A  local  playground  for  intensive  use  by  children  under  twelve,  with 
playground  apparatus,  such  as  parallel  bars,  ladders,  giant  strides,  and 
similar  equipment,  with  smaller  ball  fields  and  buildings  for  service 
should  preferably  provide  for  boys  and  girls  separately.  Great  savings 
in  cost  of  equipment  and  maintenance  can  be  made  by  combining 
them  with  the  school-grounds  for  the  same  children  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. Ten  acres  for  school  site,  playground,  and  neighborhood 
park  is  an  ideal  unit.  Children  generally  will  not  go  more  than  half  a 
mile  to  such  a  playground. 

A  little  children's  playground  for  those  under  six,  making  provision 
for  separation  in  age  groups,  with  such  things  as  sand-pits  and  baby 
hammocks,  with  a  woman  supervisor  in  charge,  should  supplement 
play  facilities.  No  child  in  a  settled  urban  district  should  be  obliged 
to  walk  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  such  a  playground. 

Special  Facilities,  such  as  golf-courses,  swimming-pools,  wading- 
pools,  skating-ponds,  facilities  for  bathing  in  lake,  river,  or  ocean, 
require  well-designed  service  and  supervisory  facilities,  and  where 
designed  for  large  crowds  need  ample  parking-space  for  automobiles. 

Municipal  Park  Area  in  the  United  States  in  towns  and  cities  of 
more  than  5,000  is  estimated  in  1930  at  350,000  acres.  In  174  com- 
munities there  is  not  a  single  park.  Some  cities  have  set  a  standard  of 
1  acre  for  every  100  people.  Many  fall  below  this,  but  a  few  have  pro- 
vided at  least  double  that  amount. 

Without  Comprehensive  Planning,  no  city  can  hope  to  build  a 
park  system  worthy  of  the  name.  In  new  communities  or  in  outlying 
regions  it  is  generally  possible  to  secure  natural  parks  and  parkways  of 
real  beauty  at  moderate  cost.  Rough  hillsides,  wooded  stream  valleys 
and  deep  ravines  are  difficult  building-sites,  but,  if  preserved  for  open 
spaces,  near-by  land  for  residences  is  usually  enhanced  in  value.  When 
a  city  or  town  neglects  to  plan  for  parks,  sooner  or  later  it  is  necessary 
to  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  secure  small  parks  and  playgrounds 
without  which  no  community  can  hope  to  hold  a  desirable  population. 
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Administration  of  city  parks  is  usually  placed  under  a  park  super- 
intendent, responsible  either  to  a  park  commission  or  to  a  mayor  or 
city  manager.  Frequently  a  fixed  minimum  annual  support  is  provided 
from  the  tax  levy.  Many  park  specialists  favor  non-political,  citizen 
park  commissions  as  the  most  effective  means  of  keeping  the  public 
educated  to  support  adequate  park  acquisition  to  meet  the  needs  of 
growing  populations.  Playgrounds  being  for  rapid,  muscle  activities 
are  generally  operated  by  a  separate  commission  or  department  which 
often  operates  playgrounds  at  schools  for  the  school  department  and 
at  parks  for  the  park  department.  Unification  of  recreation  adminis- 
tration is  desirable  and  can  often  be  secured  through  the  joint  naming 
of  supervisors  by  park,  playground,  and  school  authorities.  Play- 
space  in  connection  with  schools  and  school-building  equipment  should 
be  utilized  in  any  recreation  program. 

City  Park  Areas  once  dedicated  to  park  uses  should  not  be  made 
the  site  of  buildings  which  do  not  serve  park  purposes.  The  mistaken 
practice  of  erecting  public  or  semi-public  buildings  in  parks  definitely 
reduces  park  areas.  If  all  the  buildings  proposed  for  Central  Park, 
New  York,  had  been  erected,  no  park  would  remain.  The  grounds  of 
public  buildings  and  civic  centers  offer  architectural  and  landscape 
beauty  to  the  city  but  they  should  add  to  and  not  take  away  from  the 
park  system. 

Park  Uses  are  increasing.  We  have  not  begun  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  cultural,  educational,  and  scientific  possibilities  of  our 
parks.  Acquaintance  with  birds,  plants,  and  trees  may  be  encouraged 
by  outdoor  organizations.  Outdoor  exercise,  not  definitely  connected 
with  organized  sports,  may  be  beneficially  stimulated  by  trail  and 
bridle-path  facilities. 

TO  EVERY  CITIZEN: 

Do  you  appreciate  and  use  your  National  Park  possessions?  Are 
you  informing  yourself  through  National  Park  literature?  Do  you 
know  about  the  State  Parks  in  your  vicinity?  Is  your  community 
provided  with  adequate  parks,  parkways,  and  playgrounds?  If  not, 
are  you  joining  in  any  concerted  effort  to  acquire  suitable  sites  before 
the  cost  of  securing  them  has  become  excessive?  The  American  Civic 
Association  was  a  pioneer  in  promoting  parks  of  all  types.  For  further 
information,  write  to 

American  Civic  Association 
901  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Note.  The  State  Park  Section  was  furnished  by  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks.  The  classification  of  city  parks  is  adapted 
from  the  analysis  of  Prof.  Henry  V.  Hubbard.  City  park  statistics 
are  quoted  from  "Park  Recreation  Areas  in  the  U.  S.,"  Bulletin  No. 
565,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  See  also  the  two  volumes  on 
"Parks"  by  L.  H.  Weir  and  paper  by  Charles  H.  Cheney  read  before 
the  National  Recreational  Association,  Los  Angeles,  1932. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS 

National  Parks  Preserve  Wilderness 
Regions 

"/  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  comsth  my  strength" 
By  HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT,  Director.  National  Park  Service 

IN  THE  early  days  of  our  national  history  practically  all  was 
wilderness.  None  needed  consciously  to  seek  it,  for  it  was 
all  about.  Then,  as  towns  and  cities  grew,  pioneers  trekked 
westward  toward  the  then-distant  Appalachian  Range,  enduring 
great  hardships  in  their  instinctive  desire  to  reach  the  wilder- 
ness. Settlers  followed  the  first  pioneers,  who  were  pushed 
successively  across  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  on  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Our  great  primeval  wilderness 
was  conquered.  Primitive  conditions  were  to  be  found  only  in 
isolated  places.  Then  came  Alaska.  There  the  wilderness  has 
only  been  scratched. 

Through  the  personal  efforts  of  former  Director  Mather  and 
the  cooperation  of  Congress  and  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  the  noblest  stands  of  the  sequoias  or  Big  Trees  in  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  were  purchased  from  their  private 
owners  and  dedicated  to  public  use  as  part  of  the  park  over 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  Giant  Forest  stands  today  as  a  memorial 
to  the  public  spirit  of  this  group. 

Yosemite  was  not  so  fortunate  at  that  time,  and  only  three 
years  ago  magnificent  stands  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine  forests  in 
private  ownership  in  and  immediately  adjoining  the  park  were 
threatened  with  imminent  lumbering.  The  story  of  how  these 
trees  were  preserved  for  the  nation,  through  appropriations  by 
Congress  and  the  generosity  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in 
bearing  half  the  cost  of  the  purchase  price,  was  told  in  the 
American  Civic  Annual  for  1930  by  the  late  W.  B.  Lewis, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  for  eleven 
years  Superintendent  of  Yosemite  National  Park. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  gone  on  record  as  urging 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  outright  purchase  of 
private  holdings,  not  only  to  preserve  fine  stands  of  trees  but 
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also  as  an  aid  to  good  administration.  Of  the  20  per  cent  of 
the  area  of  the  Continental  United  States  which  is  in  Federal 
ownership,  the  National  Parks  and  Monuments  occupy  about 
6,500,000  acres  or  34  per  cent  of  the  land-area  of  the  nation. 

Our  mainland  wilderness  areas  inevitably  are  gradually 
disappearing  before  the  onslaughts  of  industrialism  and  modern 
change.  While  great  stretches  of  Federally  owned  land  still 
remain  with  us  in  various  types  of  reservations,  all  except  the 
lands  of  the  National  Park  and  Monument  system  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  are  open  to  some  form  of  industrial  use  which  tends 
to  lessen  the  wilderness  character  of  the  lands  and  threatens 
even  greater  change  in  the  future. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  charged  by  law  with  the 
solemn  duty  of  keeping  the  National  Parks  and  National 
Monuments  under  its  jurisdiction  in  their  natural  condition 
for  future  generations,  while  making  them  accessible  and  avail- 
able for  public  recreational  use.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  bureau 
of  the  Federal  Government  charged  with  the  preservation  of 
the  wilderness,  and  it  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  its  forests.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  National 
Parks,  when  established  by  Congress,  had  within  their  exterior 
boundaries  private  holdings  which  contained  magnificent 
stands  of  timber.  This  was  true  in  Sequoia  and  Yosemite 
National  Parks. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  developed  wild-life  exhibits. 
No  matter  how  great  the  natural  scenic  display  it  needs  the 
"human  interest"  appeal  of  a  bear  begging  along  the  roadside, 
or  of  a  little  deer  fawn  on  wabbly  legs.  Visitors  take  keen  delight 
in  photographing  the  wild  animals  and  in  feeding  deer  and 
smaller  animals.  Park  rangers  show  their  interest  in  wild-life 
protection  when  they  accept  permanent  appointment  and 
spend  several  months  during  the  winter  at  snow-bound  ranger 
stations,  patrolling  on  snowshoes  and  skis  to  prevent  poachers 
from  taking  toll  of  fur-bearers  and  game  animals  generally 
along  the  boundaries.  Many  a  story  comes  from  a  ranger 
station,  particularly  an  outlying  one,  of  an  unusual  pet  that  has 
been  adopted  by,  or  has  adopted,  the  rangers. 

All  of  the  National  Parks  and  National  Monuments  under 
the  supervision  of  the  National  Park  Service  are  absolute  wild- 
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animal  sanctuaries,  except  that  fishing  is  allowed.  Restocking 
of  the  streams  and  lakes,  however,  is  an  important  item  of 
park- work. 

In  the  early  days  of  park-administration,  protection  of  the 
wild  animals  was  interpreted  to  mean  protecting  the  deer,  elk, 
mountain  sheep,  and  other  so-called  game  animals  from  preda- 
tory animals  as  well  as  from  humans.  Coyotes,  wolves,  and 
mountain  lions,  in  the  language  of  the  pioneer,  were  considered 
"varmints,"  and  were  reduced  in  numbers  in  various  ways, 
including  the  use  of  the  steel  trap  and  poison. 

Then,  as  the  administration  of  the  parks  became  more 
coordinated  and  centralized,  and  the  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  study  the  situation  of  the  predator  versus  the  game  animal, 
the  first  step  toward  a  more  enlightened  policy  was  taken,  and 
the  use  of  the  steel  trap  in  reducing  the  predators  was  prohibited. 
Shortly  afterward  this  prohibition  was  extended  to  the  use  of 
poison.  The  only  remaining  way  of  eliminating  the  apparent 
excess  of  this  class  of  animals  was  through  shooting  by  members 
of  the  ranger  force.  If  animal  reduction  in  any  form  is  required, 
this  is  the  humane  method. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  coyote,  glimpsed  occasionally 
along  the  road,  brush  held  high  and  on  the  alert,  was  as  interest- 
ing to  the  visitor  as  the  sight  of  a  deer  or  elk;  more  so,  perhaps, 
because  less  often  seen.  Therefore,  from  .the  visitor's  stand- 
point, the  great  spectacle  of  a  National  Park  should  include 
predator  as  well  as  game  animals. 

Investigations  have  developed  the  fact  that  to  destroy  the 
predatory  animal  had  the  tendency  also  to  unsettle  the  balance 
of  nature.  Biologists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  discussing  the 
inter-relation  of  the  predator  to  the  animal  preyed  upon,  have 
tended  to  the  point  of  view  that  where  predatory  animals  are 
eliminated,  disease  then  becomes  the  predator  and  takes  off 
large  numbers  of  the  game  animals.  It  is  now  the  opinion  of 
scientists  that  the  predatory  animals,  by  taking  the  weak  and 
the  diseased  among  the  animals  upon  which  they  prey,  not 
only  keep  these  species  at  a  normal  number  in  this  way,  but 
also  prevent  the  decimation  of  the  herds  through  the  rapid 
spread  of  disease — a  much  more  deadly  enemy  than  a  predatory 
animal. 

Based  upon  its  own  studies,  and  upon  those  of  renowned 
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scientists,  the  National  Park  Service  has  adopted  the  definite 
policy  of  retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  natural  balance 
among  park  animal -life,  and  only  permits  the  reduction  in 
numbers  of  any  species  when  it  has  been  definitely  proved  that 
the  balance  of  nature  already  is  upset,  with  the  predator  in 
the  ascendency. 

Just  as  the  policy  with  regard  to  predatory  animals  is 
designed  to  prevent  the  disruption  of  nature's  balance  among 
the  wild  life  of  the  National  Parks  and  Monuments,  so  is  the 
prohibition  against  the  introduction  of  exotic  animals.  Some- 
times where  an  area  is  known  to  have  been  a  natural  range  of 
a  certain  animal  which  disappeared  before  the  park  was  estab- 
lished, through  excess  hunting  or  some  natural  cause,  restocking 
is  considered  advisable.  In  the  Grand  Canyon,  for  instance, 
deer  have  been  freighted  by  airplane  and  truck  from  the  North 
Rim  to  the  South  Rim  which,  although  formerly  a  natural 
habitat,  had  been  so  grazed  by  domestic  stock  or  lumbered 
back  of  the  narrow  strip  of  park  land  that  the  range  was  de- 
stroyed. At  the  time  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  was 
established  the  main  purpose  in  mind  was  the  preservation  of 
its  physiographic  and  geologic  features,  and  so  strongly  was 
attention  focused  on  this  angle  that  the  possibilities  of  the 
region  as  a  wild-life  refuge  and  zoological  laboratory  were 
ignored.  Now  that  its  biologic  values  have  become  apparent, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  the  southern  boundaries  to 
include  sufficient  land  to  insure  a  properly  balanced  range  for 
the  support  of  native  plant-  and  animal-life.  Another  restocking 
experiment  undertaken  at  the  Grand  Canyon  has  been  the 
introduction  of  antelope  in  the  plateau  country  in  the  depths  of 
the  canyons,  which  once  had  been  their  natural  home  but  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  by  some  unknown  enemy,  possibly 
by  the  wild  burros,  offspring  of  animals  abandoned  in  the 
canyons  by  prospectors  in  the  old  mining  days. 

Even  in  restocking  the  lakes  and  streams  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fisherman,  care  is  taken  that  only  native  species  be  used. 
This  guards  against  the  possible  destruction  of  the  native 
species  both  by  attacks  from  the  exotic  intruders  and  by  cross- 
breeding. In  stocking  heretofore  barren  waters,  however,  the 
species  best  suited  to  the  particular  waters  is  used. 

The  policy  against  exotic  life  also  extends  to  the  plant- world. 
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People  living  in  the  National  Parks  no  longer  are  permitted  to 
import  foreign  species  of  garden  plants,  and  as  rapidly  as 
possible  all  exotic  species  are  being  eliminated. 

A  wild-life  survey  in  the  National  Parks  and  Monuments 
is  now  in  progress,  made  possible  through  the  enthusiasm  and 
generosity  of  George  M.  Wright,  who,  in  order  to  start  the 
project,  contributed  his  own  time  to  the  work  and  about  $25,000 
of  his  personal  funds.  The  survey  has  been  under  way  for  about 
three  years  and  is  of  inestimable  service  in  the  solution  of  wild- 
life problems.  We  hope  eventually  to  develop  in  each  of  the 
major  parks  at  least  one  expert  in  wild-life  matters. 

One  of  our  most  outstanding  big-game  sanctuaries  is  Mount 
McKinley  National  Park  in  Alaska.  The  very  abundance  of 
wild  life  in  this  northern  territory  threatened  its  depletion. 
Visiting  sportsmen  took  their  toll,  but  this  was  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  kill  for  food  that  went  on  in  Alaska,  particularly 
in  connection  with  construction  work  and  mining.  The  wild-life 
resources  seemed  unending,  just  as  they  once  had  in  our  plains 
states. 

Wild  life  has  been  protected  in  Mount  McKinley  National 
Park  since  its  establishment  in  1917.  Reports  from  fur-gatherers 
outside  the  park  now  indicate  that  they  have  animals  in  abun- 
dance as  a  result  of  the  overflow  from  the  park. 

Last  summer  I  visited  Mount  McKinley  for  the  first  time. 
Access  is  easy,  for  the  park's  eastern  boundary  is  but  1  ^  miles 
from  McKinley  Park  Station  on  the  Alaska  Railroad.  From 
McKinley  Park  Station  a  stretch  of  highway  leads  about  60 
miles  into  the  park.  Except  for  that  brief  stretch,  McKinley 's 
area  of  nearly  two  million  acres  remains  in  its  primitive  wilder- 
ness condition,  the  haunt  of  the  caribou  and  the  white  Dall 
sheep,  of  the  moose,  the  grizzly,  and  the  black  bear.  The  display 
of  wild  life,  under  perfectly  natural  conditions,  is  magnificent. 

The  addition  of  the  Wonder  Lake  area  lying  to  the  northwest 
of  the  park,  and  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Kantishna  and 
Kuskokwin  rivers,  has  been  recommended  by  the  National 
Park  Service  to  increase  and  improve  the  range  of  the  moose, 
the  largest  animal  in  the  park.  In  Alaska  the  moose  reaches  its 
maximum  size.  Some  of  the  big  bulls  found  in  the  park  weigh 
as  much  as  a  thousand  pounds. 

Mount   McKinley   National   Park   never   will   be   greatly 
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developed.  A  few  miles  of  road,  a  hotel  and  chalet  development, 
and  trails,  with  a  probable  continuation  of  the  air-service  now 
available  will  about  cover  the  facilities  that  will  be  offered. 
While  automobiles  and  saddle-horses  are  available  during  the 
summer  season,  dog-team  travel  will  ever  be  the  most  used 
means  of  transportation.  At  present  the  Service  has  over  thirty 
sledge-dogs  for  patrolling  purposes. 

None  of  our  National  Parks,  in  fact,  ever  will  be  over- 
developed for  tourist  use.  In  the  Yellowstone,  where  a  loop-road 
system  was  constructed  long  before  there  was  a  National  Park 
Service,  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  park  is  accessible  by 
road.  The  remainder  is,  and  always  will  be,  wilderness,  to  be 
reached  by  trail  only.  In  most  of  the  other  major  parks  the 
area  to  be  reached  by  road  is  still  smaller. 


The  Romance  of  National- Park  Budgets 

By  A.  E.  DEMARAY,  Senior  Assistant  Director,  National  Park  Service 

THE  romance  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  National 
Park  System  may  be  plainly  read  in  the  printed  volumes  of 
the  annual  estimates  of  appropriations  presented  to  Congress. 

Park  Service  budgets  began  in  1917.  The  National  Park 
Service  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August  25, 
1916,  but  was  not  established  until  the  following  year  when 
funds  for  its  organization  were  appropriated.  Separate  estimates 
for  the  individual  parks  had  been  submitted  previously  by  the 
Department,  but  the  1917  fiscal  year  was  the  first  time  that  the 
appropriations  for  National  Parks  and  Monuments  were 
assembled  under  one  heading,  and  one  administrative  head 
held  responsible  for  the  spending  of  Uncle  Sam*s  money  for 
park  purposes. 

During  the  fiscal  years  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  roads  in  Yellowstone  and  Crater  Lake 
National  Parks  were  continued  under  the  supervision  of  United 
States  Army  Engineers.  It  was  not  until  the  fiscal  year  1920 
that  all  appropriations  for  the  administration,  protection,  and 
improvement  of  the  National  Park  System  were  consolidated 
under  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 
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In  1917  the  appropriations  were  made  by  a  number  of 
separate  committees  of  Congress.  The  President  transmitted  a 
book  of  estimates  to  Congress,  but  there  were  no  restrictions 
on  the  heads  of  Federal  departments  or  bureaus  as  to  requesting 
larger  appropriations  when  they  appeared  before  the  committees. 
Under  these  conditions  the  chief  requisite  of  an  executive 
oflScer  was  that  he  be  a  persuasive  talker  rather  than  a  hard- 
headed  administrator  demanding  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for 
every  dollar  expended. 

Nor  was  there  coordination  of  income  and  outlay.  It  was 
not  until  1921  that,  under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
appropriation  measures  in  Congress  were  concentrated  under 
one  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  President  under  the 
law  was  required  to  submit  a  balanced  budget. 

Going  back  to  the  good  old  days  of  1917,  the  total  estimates 
for  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  submitted  by 
the  President  in  the  book  of  estimates,  were  $1,285,857,808.16. 
Of  this  amount,  $60,727,000  was  to  meet  the  Sinking  Fund 
requirements.  The  Postal  Service  revenues  for  that  year 
amounted  to  $316,364,879,  leaving  the  net  estimate  for  all 
other  Government  expenditures  $908,765,927.16.  Then  the 
persuasive  department  and  bureau  heads  got  in  their  work  with 
the  committees  of  Congress,  and  when  the  appropriation  acts 
finally  were  passed,  the  net  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1917 
had  increased  from  this  $908,765,927.16  to  $1,184,157,517.05— 
something  more  than  $120,000,000.  Of  this  1917  appropriation 
of  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  the  National  Park  System 
received  $784,566.67,  of  which  $247,200  was  appropriated  to 
the  War  Department  for  road  work. 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  first  Director  of  the  Service,  was  a 
persuasive  talker,  but  he  was  also  a  hard-headed,  practical 
executive  who  believed  in  getting  full  value  for  every  dollar  of 
Government  or  private  funds  expended.  He  therefore  refused 
to  follow  the  then  generally  accepted  practice  of  asking  for 
more  than  he  hoped  or  expected  to  get  from  Congress.  He 
insisted  that  the  estimates  be  carefully  prepared,  and  that  not 
one  cent  more  than  actually  needed  be  requested.  Committees 
of  Congress  were  astounded  at  his  justifications  and  could  not 
be  wholly  convinced  at  first  that  he  was  sincere  and  had  cut 
his  own  estimates  to  the  bone.    So  they  followed  their  time- 
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honored  practice  of  trimming  down  the  park  estimates.  But 
Mr.  Mather  soon  convinced  Congress  that  he  could  be  trusted 
to  spend  Government  funds.  Even  more  convincing  than  his 
justifications  was  the  fact  that  he  spent  thousands  of  dollars  of 
his  personal  fortune  for  park  work,  lacking  the  necessary 
Government  appropriations. 

During  the  fifteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Mather 
startled  Committees  of  Congress  with  his  honest  estimates  and 
straightforward  justifications,  the  National  Park  Service  has 
strictly  adhered  to  the  policy  laid  down  for  it  at  that  time  and 
has  always  played  fairly  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
committees  of  Congress. 

The  1933  Budget  as  presented  called  for  $70,627,152.33  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  a  decrease  of  $14,667,954.40 
from  the  1932  appropriation.  As  finally  enacted,  the  1933 
Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act  appropriates  only 
$48,090,852.33.  The  Interior  Department  appropriation  for 
1917  was  $206,002,379.88,  of  which  $158,065,000  was  for 
pensions  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Pensions.  This  Bureau 
has  since  been  transferred  to  the  Veterans  Administration,  so 
that  a  truer  comparison  with  1933  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  total  appropriations  and  the  pension  appropriation, 
or  $45,937,379.88.  In  1933  the  Interior  Department  is  back  to 
its  1917,  or  pre-war,  basis,  considering  further  economy  measures 
recently  enacted  into  law,  including  the  payless  furloughs 
voted  Government  employees. 

Under  these  tremendously  reduced  appropriations,  all  the 
bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department  except  the  National  Park 
Service  were  badly  crippled.  Fortunately,  under  the  so-called 
Economy  Act,  the  heads  of  the  departments  were  given  the 
right  to  transfer  appropriations  between  bureaus  to  the  extent 
of  12  per  cent,  with  the  further  provision  of  not  increasing  any 
items  more  than  15  per  cent.  Under  this  authorization  the 
National  Park  Service  is  giving  up  $540,000  of  its  construction 
funds  to  aid  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  and  prevent 
their  complete  demoralization. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921, 
the  Government  entered  a  new  era  in  the  budgeting  and  expend- 
ing of  Federal  funds.  The  Act  required  the  President  to  submit 
to  Congress  on  the  first  day  of  each  regular  session  the  Budget 
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setting  forth  in  detail:  (1)  Estimates  of  the  expenditures  and 
appropriations  necessary  in  his  judgment  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year;  (2)  estimates  of  receipts 
of  the  Government  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year;  (3)  expendi- 
tures and  receipts  of  the  Government  during  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year;  and  (4)  estimates  of  expenditures  and  receipts  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  in  progress. 

The  Budget  is  prepared  on  an  "Object  of  Expenditure" 
basis,  which  includes  Personal  Services,  Supplies  and  Mate- 
rials, Subsistence  and  Support  of  Persons  (Service),  Subsistence 
and  Care  of  Animals  and  Storage  and  Care  of  Vehicles  (Service), 
Communication  Service,  Travel  Expense,  Transportation  of 
Things  (Service),  Printing,  Engraving,  Photographing,  etc. 
(Service),  Advertising,  etc.  (Service),  Furnishing  Heat,  Light, 
Power,  Water  and  Electricity  (Service),  Rents,  Repairs  and 
Alterations,  Special  and  Miscellaneous  Current  Expenses, 
Equipment,  Land  and  Interests  in  Land,  Structures  and  Parts 
and  Non-structural  Improvements  to  Lands,  and  Stores 
Purchased  for  Resale.  This  objective  classification  is  found 
throughout  the  entire  Budget.  The  justifications  of  the  esti- 
mates for  the  National  Park  Service  and  of  many  other  bureaus 
are  prepared,  however,  on  an  individual  cost-project  basis 
which  conforms  to  a  cost-accounting  system  developed  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Comptroller  General's  Office.  The  cost- 
accounting  system  of  the  National  Park  Service  is  considered  a 
model  for  all  Federal  bureaus  and  is  another  improvement  in 
Government  fiscal  affairs  that  came  with  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  For  the  National  Park  Service,  individual 
projects  under  Administration  and  Protection  include  Adminis- 
tration, Engineering,  Museum  and  Education,  and  Ranger 
Service.  Under  Maintenance  and  Operation  separate  accounts 
are  maintained  for  Buildings,  Roads,  Trails,  Grounds,  Electric 
System,  Telephone  System,  Telegraph  System,  Sewage-Disposal 
System,  Water  System,  Piers  and  Wharves,  Fuel  for  Public 
Camp-grounds,  Repairs  to  Trucks,  Repairs  to  Other  Equipment, 
Repairs  to  Passenger-carrying  Vehicles,  Sanitation  System, 
Bath-houses,  Forestry  and  Reforestation,  Ranch  Operations, 
Signs,  Fire-prevention,  Commemorative  Structures,  Repair  of 
Antiquities,  Quarters  Operations,  and  Sales.  Purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  construction  form  separate  accounts. 
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Revenues  from  the  operation  of  the  National  Park  System, 
the  bulk  of  which  comes  from  automobile  licenses,  increased 
from  $180,652.30  in  1917  to  $1,015,740.56  in  1930  and  to  $940, 
364.79  during  1931,  which  was  the  first  year  affected  by  The 
Depression. 

The  appropriations  for  the  National  Park  Service  have 
grown  steadily  and  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  visitors.  While  1933  will  show  the  first  large 
decrease  in  appropriations  over  the  years  since  1917,  this 
reduction  is  largely  reflected  in  the  elimination  of  physical  im- 
provements that  can  be  postponed  until  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  is  better.  Despite  unemployment  and  economic 
conditions  generally,  travel  to  the  National  Parks  has  increased, 
although  rail-travel  has  decreased  materially  and  visitors  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  the  higher-priced  accommodations 
provided  by  the  park  operators.  The  great  bulk  of  the  travel 
has  come  in  privately  owned  automobiles,  the  visitors  taxing 
to  the  limit  the  facilities  provided  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  paying  a  permit  tax  to  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
same  time. 

Hiding  Yosemite's  Visitors 

By  C.  G.  THOMSON,  Superintendent,  Yosemite  National  Park 

With  the  increased  number  of  visitors  during  recent  years,  Yosemite  Valley 
seems  less  crowded  than  in  earlier  seasons.  Careful  planning  and  landscaping 
is  the  answer,  as  told  by  Colonel  Thomson  in  the  following  article. 

FOR  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  much  complimentary 
comment  by  visitors  who,  having  known  Yosemite  for 
years,  have  noted  a  great  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
the  Valley  where,  despite  its  constantly  increased  use,  throngs 
have  been  so  managed  that  any  impression  of  congestion  is 
almost  eliminated. 

Occasionally  I  ask  interested  visitors  to  Yosemite  to  guess 
at  our  population  for  that  day;  usually  they  estimate  500  to  600 
and  are  amazed  to  learn  from  our  daily  report  that  our  total 
count  was  as  many  thousand.  "Where  are  they?'*  **How  do 
you  hide  them?"  they  ask.  The  answer  involves  the  control  of 
a  wide  range  of  minutia.  As  there  was  an  abundance  of  room, 
even  in  the  Valley,  the  problem  resolved  itself  into  applying 
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methods  certain  to  bring  order,  to  eliminate  traffic  congestions, 
haphazard  parking,  overflow  into  meadows,  micontrolled 
camping,  to  provide  swift  access  to  hotels,  and  to  prevent  the 
jamming  of  circulation  areas. 

Unfortunately,  a  much  exaggerated  impression  of  Yosemite*s 
over-crowding  has  persisted  since  the  completion  of  the  AU- 
Year  Highway,  in  1926,  caught  Yosemite  unprepared  for  the 
great  increase  in  travel.  Our  own  new  system  of  roads  and 
bridges  was  under  construction;  personnel  was  inadequate;  and 
the  Park  generally  unprepared  for  the  great  influx.  Conditions 
were  confused,  especially  during  holidays  and  heavy  week-ends. 
Visitors  who  came  in  over  the  peak  travel  period  (Memorial 
Day)  in  1927  and  who  have  not  since  returned  to  the  Park 
naturally  persist  in  a  very  sad  conception  as  to  the  ruination  of 
the  Valley  by  uncontrolled  crowds,  but  more  recent  visitors 
know  better. 

Corrective  steps  were  based  upon  the  obvious  desirability 
of  reducing  need  for  man-power  by  using  automatic  restraints 
wherever  possible.  The  entry  of  automobiles  into  meadows  and 
other  sanctuaries  which  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  protect,  was 
prevented  by  the  digging  of  deep,  narrow  ditches  in  strategic 
areas.  This  first  protection  was  accomplished  three  years  ago, 
and  now  the  gradual  restoration  of  wild  flowers  and  ground- 
cover  hides  the  ditches  and  other  obstacles.  Where  ditches  were 
impracticable,  boulders  were  used,  being  partially  buried  to 
impart  a  natural  aspect,  and,  of  course,  with  weathered  portions 
exposed.  Simultaneously,  we  undertook  a  program  for  the 
elimination  of  a  large  number  of  catch  roads  that  had  just 
sprung  up,  like  Topsy;  some  17  miles  of  these  old  roads  were 
obliterated  on  the  floor  of  the  Valley  alone,  and  their  restoration 
to  native  cover  stimulated  by  harrowing,  supplemented  in  some 
instances  by  a  necessary  fertilization. 

Of  course,  autoists  were  left  access  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
small  picnic  areas,  and  to  intimate  vantage-points,  but  in  each 
case  these  narrow  one-way  roads  were  oiled,  and  a  logical  set-up 
provided  of  camp-tables,  waste-disposal  facilities,  and  other 
requirements.  That  same  year  we  carefully  attacked  the  camp- 
ground problem,  after  an  intensive  study  of  requirements.  The 
prodigal  use  of  signs,  especially  of  the  "Don't"  variety,  are  not 
only  distasteful  to  Americans,  but  are  also  an  unmitigated 
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eyesore,  so  again  we  sought  ways  to  make  it  physically  im- 
possible for  campers  to  invade  miauthorized  areas,  to  overflow 
camp-grounds  across  bridle-paths,  trails,  or  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  highways  and  to  the  river-banks.  The  camp-ground  develop- 
ment was  successful  even  beyond  our  hopes;  the  construction 
of  carefully  planned  roads,  the  erection  of  appropriate  low  log 
rails  to  prevent  overflow  beyond  established  lines  transformed 
the  catch-as-catch-can  camping  situation  into  a  fine  orderliness. 
One  pleasing  result  of  this  work  has  been  the  growth  in  the 
intervening  three  years  of  groups  of  azaleas  and  other  cover 
which  are  not  only  lovely  in  themselves,  but  which  each  year 
are  also  serving  as  better  screens. 

One  of  the  elements  that  entered  most  strongly  into  the 
impression  of  congestion  was  the  lack  of  proper  parking  areas; 
car-owners  of  necessity  parked  along  road-shoulders,  all  around 
the  various  living  units — wherever  they  could  find  sufficient 
space.  All  of  this  disorder  disappeared  almost  overnight  with 
the  construction  at  the  important  units  of  parking  areas  planned 
for  both  convenience  and  concealment.  At  Mirror  Lake  and  at 
Happy  Isles,  for  example,  parking  areas  were  constructed  by 
the  thinning  out  of  a  very  few  trees  and  the  laying  of  a  black 
pavement.  Each  stall  was  sharply  defined  by  dark  yellow  paint 
stripes,  and  the  traffic  routes  leading  to  them  were  indicated  by 
numerous  and  clear  traffic  arrows.  Their  operation  is  so  simple 
that  any  person  understands  them  at  a  glance,  so  that,  even 
during  our  periods  of  peak  load,  rangers  seldom  need  to 
straighten  out  traffic  tangles.  Here  again  a  great  deal  of  de- 
tailed attention  has  been  devoted  to  providing  understandable 
layouts  which  operate  automatically.  One  pleased  autoist 
remarked  that  our  parking  areas  "worked  like  Piggly  Wiggly 
stores" — an  illuminating  description! 

The  basic  improvement  that  has  reduced  the  appearance  of 
congestion  was  the  completion  of  a  fine  paved  road  system  on 
the  Valley  floor.  No  speeding  is  permitted  in  Yosemite,  but  we 
realize  that  traffic  divides  into  two  sharp  divisions,  the  incoming 
and  outgoing  cars  moving  reasonably  fast,  while  the  sojourners 
travel  very  leisurely.  To  care  for  this  impeding  slower  traffic  we 
are  gradually  developing  wide  shoulders  for  parking;  and  also  are 
gradually  extending  stub  roads  into  more  of  the  scenic  spots, 
not  only  to  remove  a  road-congesting  influence,  but  also  to 
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contribute  to  visitors'  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
Park. 

About  three  years  ago  a  group  of  rangers,  especially  well 
qualified  by  studious  slant  and  an  innate  kindliness  toward 
people,  were  organized  into  a  traffic  squad  under  a  capable 
leader.  The  success  of  this  division  has  come  through  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  every  period  of  peak  load  must  be  antic- 
ipated and  prepared  for  previous  to  the  event,  and  every 
possible  contingency  foreseen.  During  hot  weather  Ford  cars 
are  spotted  on  bad  grades  to  assist  cars  stalled  through  over- 
heating or  other  cause.  During  periods  of  heavy  traffic  in  the 
winter,  trouble  cars  are  stationed  at  tactical  points,  equipped 
with  chains,  tow-ropes,  and  similar  necessities  designed  to  get 
impeding  traffic  safely  into  or  out  of  the  Park.  A  few  stalled 
cars  may  cause  no  end  of  trouble  on  busy  mountain  roads.  The 
members  of  the  Traffic  Squad  realize  the  great  advantage  of 
foresight  and  preparedness.  I  have  had  innumerable  opportun- 
ities to  be  very  proud  of  their  attitude,  their  work,  and  partic- 
ularly the  calmness  with  which  they  handle  difficult  conditions. 
Everyone  experienced  in  dealing  with  throngs  knows  that 
people  immediately  react  to  the  psychology  of  uniformed  men; 
if  officers  are  nervous  and  strained,  people  become  nervous,  so 
a  calm  and  almost  carefree  confidence  is  a  great  asset  to  any 
organization  in  contact  with  large  groups  of  people. 

It  may  seem  far  fetched,  but  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  at 
Yosemite  has  contributed  more  to  success  than  the  immaculate 
policing  of  roadsides  and  those  circulation  areas  in  which  people 
congregate.  Our  sanitary  division  has  established  an  excellent 
pick-up  service.  Discarded  tires,  lunch-boxes,  and  even  empty 
kodak  cartons,  are  methodically  eliminated  from  our  principally 
used  highways  and  byways.  Of  course,  in  an  area  of  1,169 
square  miles  there  is  a  sane  limit  to  which  public  funds  may  be  so 
used,  but  the  available  allotments  permit  excellent  results. 
We  find  that  people  entering  a  carefully  policed  area  sub- 
consciously realize  that  the  responsible  organization  is  on 
the  job;  that  carelessness  or  roughness  will  be  dealt  with 
competently. 

The  smooth  operation  of  traffic  and  parking  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  a  rigid  reduction  in  the  number  of  roadside  signs. 
Our  well-tested  theory  is  that  the  number  of  signs  should  be 
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reduced  to  the  absolute  minimum  required  for  safety  and  ap- 
propriate information. 

After  three  years  of  persistent  and  patient  effort  we  have 
convinced  practically  every  bear  that  he  will  be  made  very 
uncomfortable  if  he  ventures  east  of  his  special  area  near  the 
Three  Brothers;  this  sequestering  of  the  bear-zone  has  been 
helpful  in  reducing  road- jams  caused  by  the  great  interest  in 
bruin.  Similarly,  the  number  of  deer  in  the  Valley  has  been 
reduced  by  transplantations  to  the  Tuolumne  country  and  other 
conservation  devices,  assisting  not  only  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  here  under  discussion  but  also  hastening  the  return  of 
wild  flowers  into  meadows,  which  had  been  almost  destroyed 
by  too  intensive  grazing  and  browsing  by  deer.  The  grazing  of 
saddle  animals  was  also  prohibited  on  the  Valley  floor. 

The  completion  of  the  new  and  adequate  dining-room  and 
cafeteria  at  Camp  Curry  three  years  ago  contributed  materially 
to  the  solution  of  our  problem  of  congestion.  The  completion  of 
a  system  of  paved  foot-paths  assisted  to  some  degree,  but  except 
where  these  foot-paths  are  well  illuminated  we  find  that  pedes- 
trians almost  uniformly  persist  in  using  the  roads  at  night. 

A  very  simple  but  useful  provision  was  the  breaking  down  of 
our  Valley  road  system  into  two  main  routes,  making  it  easy 
for  entrance  rangers  to  direct  incoming  traffic  straight  to  the 
various  hotels,  camps,  and  camp-grounds,  with  no  intermediate 
stops  for  further  information.  Evening  entertainments  are 
staggered  so  as  to  prevent  undue  concentration  at  any  point  at 
any  period.  In  scores  of  other  ways,  too,  the  problem  has  been 
attacked.  Some  experiments  proved  to  be  failures;  but  we 
profited  from  them.  Our  present  degree  of  success  merely 
indicates  what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  organization  driving 
persistently  toward  a  thoroughly  understood  goal.  Order  and 
quiet  now  prevail  in  Yosemite;  it  is  a  National  Park  in  every 
aspect. 

We  have  progressed  to  a  point  where  we  can  handle  about 
8,000  people  with  no  apparent  congestion.  We  have  averaged 
about  that  figure  for  more  than  half  this  month  of  June.  On 
such  holiday  periods  as  Memorial  Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July, 
this  year  we  reached  such  peak  loads  as  22,088  and  23,931 
visitors  without  disorder  or  a  single  serious  accident  in  the 
Valley. 


^}^^f}}^^  Merced  River  on  the  Floor  of  Yosemite  Valley,  in  the  Shadow 
ot  M  Capitan.  No  Scars  from  Occupation  by  Park  Visitors  Can  Be  Seen 

Courtesy  Great  Northern  Railroad 
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The  Finest  Cactus  Gardens  of  the 
United  States 

By  ROGER  W.  TOLL,  Superintendent,  Yellowstone  National  Park 

IN  THE  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States  there  are 
some  intensely  interesting  areas  where  spectacular  forms  of 
cactus  are  abundant.  The  other  plants  of  these  regions  are  of 
types  peculiar  to  the  semi-arid  regions  and  also  have  their  own 
particular  interest. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  set  aside  a  few  tracts  of  this  type, 
where  the  vegetation  is  distinctively  different  from  every  other 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  visitors  may  enjoy  fully 
these  curious  and  interesting  areas  and  in  order  that  the  com- 
paratively rare  plants  may  be  protected  for  future  generations? 
These  tracts  of  land  have  but  little  usefulness  for  agriculture  or 
other  purposes,  but  their  value  as  outstanding  areas  of  general 
and  scientific  interest  is  immeasurable. 

The  three  most  spectacular  plants  of  this  semi-arid  or  desert 
region  include  two  species  of  cacti  and  a  member  of  the  yucca 
family.  The  cacti  are  the  Sahuaro,  or  giant  cactus  {Carnegiea 
gigantea)y  and  the  organ-pipe  cactus  {Lemaireocereus  thurberi). 
The  third  plant  is  the  Joshua  tree,  or  the  tree  yucca  {Yucca 
brevifolia).  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  find  that  this  plant 
is  not  at  all  related  to  the  cactus,  but  that  it  is  a  member  of 
the  lily  family. 

The  cactus  is  essentially  a  plant  of  the  New  World.  There 
are  some  1,235  species  of  this  great  family,  and  all  but  three 
are  natives  of  the  western  hemisphere  only.  Even  the  three 
exceptions  are  comparatively  unimportant  members  of  the 
cactus  family.  Some  western  species  of  cacti  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  have  thrived, 
but  they  were  not  native  to  those  continents. 

Mexico  is  abundantly  supplied  with  524  species  of  cacti,  and 
these  include  a  few  species  that  are  larger  and  more  picturesque 
than  anything  found  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  of  the  cactus  as  belonging  to  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  and  being  absent  in  eastern 
states.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  three  states  which 
do  not  have  at  least  one  form  of  native  cactus;  these  are  Maine, 
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New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  In  a  number  of  other  states 
only  one  species  of  prickly  pear  is  found. 

As  we  approach  the  Southwest,  the  species  of  cacti  become 
more  numerous  and  the  bush  forms  or  tree  types  begin  to  be 
more  conspicuous. 

Dr.  Forrest  Shreve,  Director  of  the  Desert  Laboratory  at 
Tucson,  says: 

"The  great  cactus  belt  of  the  United  States  extends  from  central 
Texas  westward  to  the  mountains  which  form  the  edge  of  the  desert 
in  southern  California  and  lies  within  250  miles  of  the  Mexican  border. 
In  this  area,  about  1,200  miles  in  length,  are  to  be  found  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  species  of  cacti  that  occur  in  the  United  States,  and  surely 
more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  individual  cactus  plants." 

There  are  202  species  of  cacti  in  the  United  States.  Texas  has  the 
greatest  variety  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  96  species.  The  largest 
types  of  cacti,  however,  are  not  found  in  Texas.  The  real  heart  of 
the  cactus  country  in  the  United  States  is  in  southern  Arizona. 

The  most  spectacular  of  all  the  cacti  in  the  United  States  is 
the  giant  cactus  or  Sahuaro.  It  is  found,  in  this  country,  only 
in  a  zone  that  includes  southwestern  Arizona  and  a  narrow  belt 
in  southeastern  California.  It  also  extends  into  Mexico,  but 
this  species  reaches  its  best  development  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  have  been  a  very  valuable  piece  of  national  con- 
servation if  the  finest  stands  of  Sahuaro  had  been  set  aside  for 
public  use  a  few  years  ago  when  they  were  a  part  of  the  public 
domain.  Now  the  most  spectacular  cactus  forests  have  passed 
into  private  ownership.  The  University  of  Arizona  is  doing  a 
fine  thing  by  acquiring  several  sections  of  land,  16  miles  east 
of  Tucson,  that  contain  the  finest  stand  of  Sahuaro  in  the 
country.  Much  expense  could  have  been  saved  if  the  desirability 
of  preserving  this  area  could  have  been  foreseen  some  five  to 
ten  years  ago.  A  larger,  even  more  valuable  tract  could  then 
have  been  set  aside,  practically  without  expense,  while  now  the 
land  must  be  purchased,  at  a  considerable  total  cost,  from  the 
owners  who  have  recently  homesteaded  the  land. 

Why  not  make  use  of  this  lesson  which  has  been  bought  and 
paid  for?  We  can  set  aside,  now,  the  best  and  most  spectacular 
areas  of  organ-pipe  cactus  and  Joshua  trees.  We  can  make  them 
available  to  visitors,  useful  for  scientific  study,  and  keep  them 
for  future  generations. 
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The  organ-pipe  cactus  is  the  second  largest  species  of  giant 
cactus  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  much  more  restricted 
range  than  the  Sahuaro.  Found  in  the  Papago  Indian  country 
of  xVrizona,  near  the  Mexican  border,  it  is  remote  from  the  main 
traveled  routes,  so  that  it  is  not  as  generally  known  as  is  the 
Sahuaro.  It  has  curved,  columnar  stems  that  branch  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  rise  to  a  height  of  10  to  15  feet,  some- 
times as  high  as  20  feet.  The  branches  are  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
diameter.  Its  Spanish  name,  Pitahaya  Dulce,  refers  to  the 
sweetness  of  the  fruit. 

A  few  tracts  of  public  domain  are  still  available  that  include 
not  only  organ-pipe  cactus,  but  also  fairly  good  stands  of 
Sahuaro,  choUa,  visnaga  or  barrel  cactus,  prickly  pear,  several 
other  varieties  of  cactus,  and  a  number  of  the  other  typical 
plants  of  the  region  such  as  palo  verde,  creosote  bush,  mesquite, 
iron-wood,  and  the  remarkable  ocotillo  which  is  a  botanic 
family  all  to  itself,  and  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
except  in  Arizona  and  the  adjacent  Southwest.  Many  of  these 
plants  are  highly  interesting  on  their  own  account.  Collectively 
they  form  a  group  well  worth  the  inspection  of  any  American 
who  has  a  normal  interest  in  the  outstanding  features  of  his 
country. 

The  Joshua  tree  probably  reaches  its  best  growth  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  there  are  excellent  stands  in  Arizona  and  Nevada 
and  some  in  southern  Utah.  This  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  20, 
30,  sometimes  40  feet.  The  trunk  reaches  a  diameter  of  2  feet 
or  more.  These  trees  are  exceedingly  slow  in  growth  and  have 
great  age. 

The  bluish  green  leaves,  or  spikes,  are  6  to  10  inches  long. 
Those  of  preceding  years  have  dried  and  are  folded  back  against 
the  branches  and  trunk  of  the  tree,  forming  a  very  combustible 
covering.  A  few  thoughtless  people  seem  to  delight  in  setting  a 
match  to  these  trees  so  that  the  highways  passing  through  the 
stands  of  Joshua  trees  are  defaced  by  the  burned  and  blackened 
ruins  of  what  were  once  splendidly  picturesque  trees.  If  absolute 
protection  were  given  to  a  few  of  the  finest  stands  in  the  country, 
they  would  prove  to  be  a  national  asset  and  would  draw  visitors 
as  do  other  outstanding  examples  of  rare  and  spectacular  trees 
and  plants. 

The  Sahuaro  is  the  king  of  the  desert  plants.   It  grows  best 
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at  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  but  it  is  found  in 
diminishing  numbers  for  another  thousand  feet  on  each  side 
of  this  most  favorable  zone.  It  prefers  the  southern  and  western 
sloj>es  of  hills,  where  the  sun  is  warm,  where  there  is  protection 
from  cold  winds,  and  where  the  soil  is  a  coarse  wash  from  the 
hills.  It  does  not  grow  in  the  broad,  flat  plains  where  the  soil 
contains  much  clay. 

Frances  Bonker  and  John  J.  Thornber  give  the  following 
description  of  "The  Sage  of  the  Desert'*:  "The  Sahuaro  is  the 
largest  tree  growing  on  the  American  Desert;  it  is  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  plants  on  the  globe!  Sahuaro 
grows  very  slowly.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  is  but  a  baby  4  inches 
tall.  When  3  feet  in  height  he  is  more  than  30  years  of  age,  and 
still  a  baby  cactus!  It  is  not  until  he  has  attained  the  age  of  a 
hundred  years  or  more  that  he  is  a  full-grown  plant  of  40  to  50 
feet,  tall  and  dignified,  his  weight  about  five  to  six  tons,  we 
think.  He  begins  to  fruit  when  fifty  to  sixty  years  old,  and 
continues  to  bear  regularly  every  year  for  as  long  as  two  hundred 
years!" 

The  Sahuaro  has  a  woody  skeleton  that  resembles  the 
reinforcing  rods  in  a  concrete  column.  This  gives  the  mechanical 
strength  necessary  to  support  its  great  weight,  rising  in  a 
graceful  taper  from  a  small  base. 

The  giant  cactus  can  live  for  three  years  or  longer  without 
a  drop  of  rain,  and  during  that  period  it  blossoms  and  bears 
fruit  regularly.  What  an  example  of  adaption  to  environment 
and  ability  to  exist  under  conditions  that  are  usually  destructive 
to  plant-life! 

The  Papago  Indians  of  southern  Arizona  found  the  Sahuaro 
a  most  useful  and  dependable  plant.  They  have  used  its  gifts 
with  true  conservation,  valuing  and  protecting  the  plant.  Its 
fruit  and  seeds  provide  food,  and  are  dried  and  preserved  for 
use  throughout  the  year.  The  woody  skeletons  of  fallen  Sahuaro 
are  used  for  the  construction  of  huts,  corrals,  and  fences. 

The  people  of  Arizona  are  genuinely  fond  of  the  Sahuaro, 
its  creamy  white  blossom,  in  May  and  June,  being  the  State 
Flower.  Its  graceful  shape  is  distinctive  and  has  become  sym- 
bolic of  the  region.  It  has  its  history,  traditions,  and  Indian- 
lore.  The  Papago  Indian  begins  his  New  Year  with  the  first 
fruit  of  the  Sahuaro  in  June. 
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In  speaking  of  the  tract  that  the  University  of  Arizona  is 
acquiring,  Dr.  H.  L.  Shantz,  President  of  the  University,  says: 

"Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  so  fine  a  stand  of  the  giant  Sahuaro 
as  in  the  area  included  in  the  University  Cactus  Forest.  Here  the  plants 
rise  so  close  together  that  at  times  it  is  diflBcult  to  see  through  them  for 
any  great  distance. ...  To  allow  these  great  plants  to  be  destroyed  or 
shipped  and  sold  would  not  only  be  a  calamity  to  Arizona  but  to  the 

nation  and  to  science  as  well No  finer  natural  area  can  be  found — 

but  an  area  that  must  be  protected  or  it  will  soon  be  destroyed.  It 
ranks  with  the  great  redwoods,  not  in  age  and  not  in  mass  of  vegetation, 
but  certainly  in  unique  character  and  surpasses  them  in  variety  of 
form." 

If  any  area  of  Sahuaro  can  be  found  on  the  public  domain 
that  closely  approaches  the  University  of  Arizona  forest  in 
excellence,  it  should  by  all  means  be  withdrawn  and  protected. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  best  of  the  Sahuaro  is  in  private 
ownership  and  must  now  be  purchased  in  order  that  it  may  be 
preserved  for  public  use.  A  few  years  ago  it  could  have  been 
had  for  nothing.  Will  the  people  of  the  Southwest  take  advan- 
tage of  that  experience  and  lead  a  movement  to  set  aside  the 
finest  areas  of  organ-pipe  cactus  and  of  Joshua  trees,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  included  among  the  nation's  outstanding 
places  of  scenic,  historical,  and  scientific  interest? 


Planning  and  Progress  in  Eastern 
National  Parks 

By  OLIVER  G.  TAYLOR,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  National  Park  Service, 
In  Charge  Eastern  Engineering  Work 

EASTERN  park-planning  is  the  newest  development  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Until  recently  the 
National  Park  and  Monument  system  was  located  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  with  only  one  member,  the  Acadia  National 
Park  in  Maine,  in  the  East. 

Congress  has  attempted  to  meet  the  demand  for  eastern 
National  Parks  by  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  few  areas 
of  national  importance  and  significance  upon  the  acquisition  of 
the  necessary  lands,  generally  without  cost  to  the  Government. 

The  Acadia  National  Park  pointed  the  way  to  eastern 
acquisition.    Its  principal  exhibit  is  a  group  of  low  granite 
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mountains  abutting  the  sea,  the  only  prominent  elevation  along 
the  entire  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States.  Citizens  of  New 
England,  realizing  the  importance  of  preserving  this  area  for 
national  use,  secured  the  lands  and  donated  them  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  present  area  of  the  Acadia  Park  is  11,559 
acres,  and  it  is  believed  that  further  gifts  ultimately  will  increase 
it  to  about  20,000  acres. 

Recently  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  containing  the  most  spectacular 
portions  of  the  Great  Smokies,  the  most  rugged  mountain 
massing  in  the  East,  was  established.  So  far  the  National  Park 
Service  is  authorized  only  to  protect  and  administer  this  area. 
Development  for  public  use  cannot  be  undertaken  until  addi- 
tional lands  have  been  added  to  it  through  donation,  to  bring 
its  area  up  to  the  minimum  size  designated  by  Congress. 

Authority  also  has  been  granted  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  in  Virginia,  to  include  the  summit 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  for  a  distance  of  70  miles;  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  in  Kentucky,  which  furnishes 
a  marvelous  exhibit  of  caverns  in  a  limestone  deposit;  and  of 
the  Isle  Royale  National  Park,  Michigan,  an  isolated  island  in 
almost  primitive  condition  in  the  northern  part  of  Lake  Super- 
ior. Another  proposed  park  which  has  the  approval  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  but  has  not  yet  been  authorized  by 
Congress,  is  the  Everglades,  a  low-lying  area  near  the  tip  of  the 
Florida  peninsula.  If  established,  it  will  be  the  only  tropical 
National  Park  in  the  United  States  and  the  greatest  bird 
sanctuary  of  any. 

Two  eastern  national  historic  monuments  have  also  been 
added  to  our  National  Park  and  Monument  system — the 
George  Washington  Birthplace  and  Colonial  National  Monu- 
ments, both  in  Virginia.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  George 
Washington  Birthplace  area  was  administered  by  the  War 
Department  from  1882  until  1930,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service.  The  Colonial 
Monument,  established  in  1930,  includes  Jamestown  Island, 
the  site  of  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  America; 
a  portion  of  Williamsburg,  the  colonial  capital  of  Virginia;  the 
Yorktown  Battlefield;  and  a  parkway  connecting  the  three 
areas. 
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These  eastern  parks  and  monuments  are  made  up  to  a  large 
extent  of  lands  that  have  been  occupied  for  other  than  park 
purposes  for  generations.  The  first  step  in  taking  them  under 
Government  control  is  to  restore  the  primitive  conditions  of 
plant-,  bird-,  and  animal-life  through  complete  protection. 
Unsightly  structures  are  removed.  Time  then  must  do  the  rest 
to  restore  the  natural  conditions. 

The  National  Park  Service  next  takes  up  the  question  of 
making  the  parks  and  monuments  available  to  visitors,  and  of 
furnishing  necessary  personal  services  to  interpret  these  areas 
to  the  visitors.  Planning  for  the  installation  of  facilities  for 
public  use  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  National  Park  and 
Monument  system  is  a  much  more  complicated  matter  than  in 
the  West.  Naturally,  great  difficulties  are  encountered  in  plan- 
ning for  a  park  that  is  not  yet  complete  but  is  being  built  up 
from  year  to  year  from  gifts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Acadia  Park. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  ultimately  the 
park  will  be  rounded  out  to  include  a  certain  central  consolidated 
area,  to  make  plans  on  this  assumption,  and  then,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  carry  out  the  development  of  the  already  acquired 
area  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  for  the  whole.  Neces- 
sarily, the  general  plan  must  be  very  flexible  to  permit  this 
adaptation. 

Studies  for  future  developments  include  the  laying  out  of 
roads  and  trails  in  conformity  with  the  best  engineering  stand- 
ards and  with  the  landscape  requirements  of  the  areas.  Building 
development  proposals  are  given  intensive  landscape  scrutiny, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  work  out  a  type  of  architecture 
best  suited  to  the  region,  both  naturally  and  historically.  In 
the  Acadia  area  an  adaptation  of  an  old  French  type  of  architec- 
ture appears  most  desirable,  because  of  the  region's  early  French 
history.  In  the  historic  National  Monuments,  when  new 
structures  are  needed,  the  colonial  style  of  architecture  will 
prevail.  No  definite  type  of  architecture  has  been  worked  out 
for  the  Great  Smokies  area,  but  here  the  architecture  undoubt- 
edly will  show  the  influence  of  the  mountaineer. 

At  Wakefield,  when  the  small  area  under  the  control  of  the 
War  Department  was  turned  over  to  the  Service  in  1930,  a  lone 
granite  shaft,  inclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  marked  the  birth-site. 
The  Wakefield  National  Memorial  Association  was  organized 
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in  1924  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  public  interest  in  Washing- 
ton's birthplace  and  of  restoring  it,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  its 
1732  appearance.  Previous  to  1930  the  Association  had  ac- 
quired the  old  Washington  family  burial-ground  and  purchased 
100  acres  of  the  early  Washington  estate,  and  had  interested 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  purchasing  an  additional  275  acres. 
These  areas  were  deeded  to  the  United  States  in  1931,  and  the 
area  of  the  Monument  now  is  about  400  acres. 

Since  1930,  through  the  combined  work  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Wakefield  National  Memorial  Association, 
the  granite  shaft  marking  the  birth-site  has  been  moved  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Monument  area.  On  the  birth-site,  as  indicated 
by  the  monument  and  the  old  foundations,  a  brick  residence 
has  been  constructed  from  old  colonial  hand-made  bricks,  and 
furniture  of  the  period  installed,  in  an  effort  to  represent,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  original  birth-house.  The  detached 
kitchen  has  been  constructed  on  its  ancient  site,  and  the  sur- 
rounding grounds  transformed  to  complete  the  picture  of  a 
Virginia  gentleman's  country  house  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  The  family  burial-ground  has  also  been  rescued  from 
oblivion,  restored,  and  landscaped. 

In  a  separate  location  not  far  from  the  mansion,  but  entirely 
out  of  the  birth-site  picture,  is  a  recreational  development. 
Here  the  Wakefield  National  Memorial  Association  is  construct- 
ing a  hospice  in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the  Service, 
and  the  Service  is  building  connecting  roads  and  paths  and 
providing  a  most  attractive  picnic-ground. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  National  Park  Service  ultimately  to 
show  Jamestown  Island  as  it  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  the  crude  log  buildings  and  timber 
palisades  as  fortifications  against  the  Indians.  No  restoration 
is  possible  there,  however,  until  the  island  can  be  purchased. 

At  Williamsburg,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  at  great  expense,  is 
making  a  thorough  restoration  of  the  old  portion  of  the  city  as 
it  was  when  Williamsburg  was  the  urban  colonial  capital  of 
Virginia. 

At  Yorktown,  the  National  Park  Service  has  included  within 
the  Colonial  National  Monument  all  of  the  battlefield  and 
already  has  secured  more  than  one-third  of  this  land  through 
purchase.  Already  Government  owned  are  the  Moore  House, 
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where  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up,  the  Lightfoot 
House,  which  is  one  of  the  early  Yorktown  buildings,  and  much 
land  on  which  were  located  troop  positions  and  fortifications. 
Monument  headquarters  have  been  established  in  the  Lightfoot 
House.  A  staff  of  research  historians  and  architects  is  gathering 
authentic  information  to  guide  future  work  at  the  Monument. 

The  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  of  Cornwallis'  surrender 
at  Yorktown  last  October  was  a  stupendous  and  successful 
celebration. 

Plans  for  the  future  are  now  being  made  for  projects  not  yet 
susceptible  of  development,  in  line  with  the  Service's  policy  of 
making  all  studies  and  planning  as  far  in  advance  of  actual 
construction  work  as  possible.  For  the  past  year,  studies  have 
been  in  progress  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
to  outline  its  entire  development.  The  work  here  is  especially 
interesting  because  in  this  large  consolidated  mountain  area 
the  park-planning  can  all  be  done  at  one  time,  before  any 
development  begins.  In  planning  for  this  park  the  Service  is 
guided,  of  course,  by  its  experience  in  planning  in  western  parks. 

For  the  Shenandoah  project  plans  include  a  parkway  and 
trail  following  near  the  top  of  the  ridge.  At  each  entrance  to  the 
parkway  will  be  a  ranger  station,  and  inside  the  park  there  will 
be  a  park  headquarters  and  other  ranger  stations  as  required. 
Studies  are  now  being  made  of  areas  for  picnic-grounds,  camp- 
sites, and  shelter-cabins. 


The  Significance  of  the  International 
Peace  Projects 

By  ISABELLE  F.  STORY,  Editor,  National  Park  Service 

Canada  and  the  United  States  give  to  the  world  an  unprecedented  exam- 
ple of  international  good-will  in  the  establishment  of  the  Waterton-Glacier  Inter- 
national Peace  Park  and  the  Peace  Garden  in  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba. 

FOR  over  a  hundred  years  of  unbroken  peace,  with  a  4,000- 
mile-long  unfortified  international  boundary-line  between 
them,  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  furnished  to  the 
world  an  unprecedented  example  of  international  amity. 

Now  even  that  unfortified,  more  or  less  imaginary  boundary- 
line  has  been  abolished  in  two  places,  and  great  international 
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reserves  proclaimed  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  peoples  of  the 
two  countries  and  to  emphasize  the  friendly  relations  that  have 
existed  for  so  long  between  the  neighbors  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  line. 

On  June  18,  1932,  the  Waterton-Glacier  International  Peace 
Park  was  dedicated,  to  commemorate  this  long-existing  re- 
lationship of  peace  and  good-will  between  the  peoples  and  the 
governments  of  the  two  countries.  Less  than  a  month  later, 
on  July  14,  the  International  Peace  Garden  in  North  Dakota 
and  Manitoba  was  dedicated. 

The  Waterton-Glacier  International  Peace  Park  is  composed 
of  two  separate  entities,  the  Waterton  Lakes  Park  in  Alberta, 
Canada,  and  the  Glacier  National  Park  in  Montana,  on  the 
United  States  side  of  the  boundary.  The  two  areas  will  continue 
to  be  administered  separately,  as  in  the  past,  and  will  be  financed 
by  funds  from  their  respective  governments.  From  the  stand- 
point of  recreation,  however,  the  two  parks  will  be  considered 
as  one  great  glorious  mountain  area  wherein  the  peoples  of  the 
two  countries  may  seek  and  find  inspirational,  spiritual,  and 
physical  relaxation  and  growth. 

The  joining  together  of  these  two  National  Parks  into  one 
great  International  Park  is  not  the  work  of  impractical  idealists 
or  visionaries.  It  is  the  result  of  the  practical  suggestion  and 
eflficient  efforts  of  that  group  of  eminently  practical  citizens, 
the  Rotarians. 

Suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  the  International  Peace 
Park  originated  at  the  first  joint  annual  meeting  of  the  Rotarians 
of  Alberta  and  Montana,  held  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel  in 
the  Waterton  Lakes  Park,  July  4,  1931.  It  met  with  keen 
approval,  and,  following  the  meeting,  bills  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Peace  Park  were  introduced  in  the  national  legislative 
bodies  of  the  two  countries.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
first  passed  the  bill,  and  then  the  Canadian  Parliament.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  now  issued  a  proclamation 
establishing  the  International  Park  in  accordance  with  the 
enabling  legislation. 

The  dedication  of  the  W^aterton-Glacier  International  Peace 
Park  took  place  less  than  a  year  later  at  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Rotary  Clubs  of  Montana  and  Alberta,  held 
this  time  at  the  Glacier  Park  Hotel  in  Glacier  National  Park. 
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Many  Rotarians  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  en  route 
to  the  International  Convention  of  their  organization  in  Seattle, 
stopped  off  at  Glacier  Park  to  attend  the  dedication. 

The  first  Rotary  Club  was  a  simple  local  organization  to 
promote  peace  and  good- will  among  local  business  men.  The 
organization  grew,  and  the  promotion  of  good-will  in  business 
was  extended  into  neighboring  cities  and  states,  until  finally  it 
became  an  international  organization,  striving  to  maintain  good- 
will among  the  business  men  of  the  world.  Now  its  latest  out- 
growth, the  Waterton-Glacier  International  Peace  Park,  is  a 
symbol  of  peace  and  good-will  in  play  and  in  work,  in  fair 
weather  or  foul.  It  is  the  idealistic  conception  of  a  practical 
mind,  and  rivets  the  chains  of  peace  that  hold  national  preju- 
dices in  check. 

While  this  group  of  international  citizens  labored  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Waterton-Glacier  project,  another  equally 
enthusiastic  and  practical  group  has  been  working  for  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Peace  Garden  in  North 
Dakota  and  Manitoba  which  was  dedicated  on  July  14,  1932. 

The  movement  for  a  Peace  Garden  had  its  inception  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners  of  the  United 
States  held  at  Toronto  on  August  7,  1929,  nearly  two  years 
before  the  Waterton-Glacier  project  was  inaugurated.  The 
suggestion  came  from  a  leading  Canadian  horticulturist  that 
such  a  garden  be  established  to  commemorate  the  more  than 
a  century  of  cordial  relations  that  have  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  Canadian  Florists'  and  Gar- 
deners' Association  sponsored  the  movement  for  Canada,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  organizations  have  supported  the 
project. 

In  the  Peace  Garden  project  there  was  no  land  already 
available,  no  government  organization  standing  ready  to  push 
the  project.  All  that  existed  was  an  inspired  idea  that  had  to  be 
worked  out  carefully  and  logically. 

The  claims  of  sectionalism,  naturally,  were  advanced  at 
first.  The  Committee  studying  sites,  therefore,  had  to  move 
slowly,  examining,  comparing,  and  eliminating  areas  suggested. 
It  was  realized  that  to  attain  its  true  significance  the  garden 
should  be  in  a  quiet  location,  remote  from  commercial  centers 
yet  readily  accessible  to  the  peoples  of  both  countries.  The 
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Turtle  Mountain  region  of  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba  was 
found  to  fill  these  requirements.  Upon  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  it  was  chosen  unanimously  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Gardeners  at  its  convention  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey, 
on  September  7,  1931. 

The  Turtle  Mountain  site  lies  almost  exactly  midway  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  is  within  30  miles  of  the 
geographic  center  of  the  North  American  continent  at  Rugby, 
North  Dakota.  It  is  a  beautifully  undulated  plateau  rising  out 
of  the  prairie  in  the  watershed  of  Manitoba  and  North  Dakota. 
Particularly  important,  the  contours  of  the  area  lend  themselves 
to  the  development  of  landscape  gardening  in  all  its  forms. 
On  the  north,  east,  and  west,  in  Canada,  the  garden  area  is 
protected  by  forest  reserves.  To  the  south  there  will  be  a  5-mile 
zone  within  which  no  gasoline  stations,  road-houses,  or  other 
buildings  rnay  be  constructed. 

The  International  Peace  Garden  has  an  area  of  more  than 
3,000  acres,  with  1,555  acres  assigned  for  protection  by  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  and  1,452  acres  by  the  Province  of 
Manitoba.  It  is  understood  that  the  International  Peace 
Garden  Association  intends  to  request  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  internationalize  or  neutralize  the 
site  of  the  garden. 

The  Peace  Garden  at  Turtle  Mountain  is  to  be  financed  by 
popular  subscription,  and  an  objective  of  $5,000,000  has  been 
set.  If  this  amount  is  raised,  it  is  planned  to  set  aside  $4,000,000 
of  it  as  an  endowment  fund,  to  provide  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
garden  in  perpetuity.  A  number  of  eminent  landscape  gardeners 
in  the  two  countries  have  volunteered  to  donate  their  services 
in  designing  the  garden  and  a  number  of  plans  have  been 
submitted. 

With  international  organizations  of  the  scope  and  variety 
of  the  Rotarians  and  the  Associations  of  Gardeners  originating 
and  fostering  these  peace-reserve  movements,  the  governments 
of  the  world  are  given  a  practical  example  of  progress  in  the 
field  of  international  peace.  Countries  far  and  wide  have  adopted 
the  National  Park  idea,  which  originated  in  North  America 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  One 
wonders  if  they  will  adopt  the  International  Peace  Park  idea 
with  the  same  enthusiasm. 
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Problems  of  the  Public  Domain 

IN  MARCH  of  1931  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conserva- 
tion and  Administration  of  the  Public  Domain,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  made  public.  The  Committee, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Hon.  James  R.  Garfield,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  made  recommendations  which  in  part  were  em- 
bodied in  legislation  introduced  into  the  72nd  Congress.  These  bills, 
together  with  others,  were  the  subject  of  extensive  committee  hearings 
in  both  Senate  and  House,  but  Congress  took  no  action. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  census  it  was  manifest  that  the  4,000,000 
people  did  not  actually  use  and  occupy  nearly  all  of  the  900,000  square 
miles  which  then  constituted  the  United  States.  Indeed,  before  1802 
the  states  had  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  a  surplusage  of  over 
400,000  square  miles,  of  which  all  but  some  2,500  square  miles,  covered 
by  private  claims,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Public  Domain,  that  is, 
land  owned  as  well  as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. After  that,  with  each  new  addition  to  the  political  area  of  the 
United  States,  the  Public  Domain  increased.  Try  as  it  did,  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  possibly  get  rid  of  the  Public  Domain  as  fast  as  it 
acquired  it.  In  all,  from  1781  to  1853  over  2,000,000  square  miles 
came  into  the  Public  Domain. 

The  enormous  courage,  energy,  and  stamina  required  to  accomplish 
the  herculean  task  of  settlement  left  little  time  to  revise  theories.  In 
1800  we  believed  that  the  entire  Public  Domain  should  pass  into  private 
ownership.  In  1850  we  still  held  to  this  theory.  And  now  in  1932? 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  IDEA 

It  was  not  until  the  70 's  that  we  may  discern  the  dawn  of  a  new 
idea.  At  an  historic  campfire  on  September  19,  1870,  the  members  of 
the  Washburn-Doane  Expedition  into  the  Yellowstone  region  discussed 
the  marvels  of  nature  which  they  had  seen.  It  was  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a  "profitable  speculation"  to  open  up  the  country  to  tourists. 
Then  it  was  that  Cornelius  Hedges  voiced  the  idea  that  this  wonderland 
should  never  pass  into  private  ownership,  but  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  His  suggestion  fired  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  entire  party,  and  later  of  members  of  Congress,  for  by  the 
Act  of  March  1,  1872,  more  than  3,000  square  miles  of  the  Public 
Domain  were  "reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy, 
or  sale  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set 
apart  as  a  public  park  and  pleasuring-ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people." 

And  so  our  first  considerable  permanent  Federal  reservation  was 
set  aside  for  pleasure.    Uncle  Sam  became  a  park  superintendent  to 
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serve  his  people.  In  1916,  the  National  Park  Service,  first  suggested 
by  the  American  Civic  Association  during  the  Taft  administration, 
was  created  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Today,  Uncle  Sam's 
National  Park  and  Monument  holdings  run  to  some  12,000,000  acres 
(including  over  5,500,000  acres  in  Alaska),  of  which,  roughly,  6,000,000 
acres  lie  in  the  11  public-land  states. 

About  this  same  period,  in  1873,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  in  Portland,  Maine, 
Franklin  B.  Hough  read  a  paper  which  directed  attention  to  the  evils 
which  had  resulted  in  other  countries  from  cutting  the  forests,  es- 
pecially those  covering  mountains.  He  thought  that  the  Nation  should 
withhold  from  sale  to  private  individuals  the  forest  lands  of  the  West. 
As  a  result  of  the  leadership  furnished  by  the  scientists  in  the  70's  and 
80's,  Congress,  in  1891,  enacted  a  law  which  provided  that  "the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve, 
in  any  state  or  territory  having  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not, 
(areas)  as  public  reservations." 

Under  this  act.  President  Harrison  set  aside  13,000,000  acres  of 
land  from  the  Public  Domain.  Five  years  later  President  Cleveland 
added  20,000,000  acres.  In  1897  Congress  passed  an  act  to  regulate 
the  occupancy  and  use  of  the  Forest  Reserves  under  the  Interior 
Department.  Additions  in  the  administrations  of  Presidents  McKinley 
and  Roosevelt  brought  the  total  Forest  Reserves  to  172,000,000  acres 
which,  after  eliminations  of  unsuitable  land  and  further  additions, 
in  1930  covered  a  gross  area  of  187,000,000  acres. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1905,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Reserves 
was  transferred  by  Act  of  Congress  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
where  a  Division  of  Forestry  had  been  maintained  since  1887.  Now 
Uncle  Sam  was  in  business — not,  to  be  sure,  a  business  which  promised 
prompt  and  large  money  returns,  but  one  which  involved  a  scientific 
selective  cutting  and  marketing  of  timber  which  would  use  but  not 
destroy  the  public  forests  and  put  them  upon  a  permanent  crop- 
producing  cycle  spanning  several  generations. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  LAND  BALANCE-SHEET 

The  total  land  area  of  the  continental  United  States  comes  to 
1,903,000,000  acres.  Roughly  one  and  a  half  billion  acres  have  been 
disposed  of.  Nearly  324,000,000  acres  went  into  land  grants,  43/^ 
million  in  canal  construction,  132  million  to  railroads,  23^  million 
to  river  improvement,  181  million  to  states  for  Agricultural 
College  script,  schools  and  other  purposes,  33^  million  for  wagon-road 
construction.  A  good  part  of  this  eventually  went  into  private  owner- 
ship. Practically  all  of  the  other  disposals,  amounting  to  over  700,000,- 
000  acres  (homestead  233,000,000  and  cash  sales  300,000,000)  placed 
the  land  in  private  ownership.  In  reservations  and  withdrawals  some- 
thing more  than  276,000,000  acres  remain  in  Federal  ownership, 
including  Indian  reservations,  National  Forests,  National  Parks  and 
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Monuments,  and  Federal  reclatnation  projects.    This  leaves  in  the 
Public  Domain  about  178,000,000  acres. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Public  Domain  of  vast  volume  which 
once  lay  in  many  states  has  been  reduced  to  178,000,000  acres.  This 
lies  principally  in  the  1 1  western  states  in  which  lie  also  the  bulk  of  the 
permanent  reservations — National  Forests  amounting  to  130,000,000 
acres.  National  Parks  and  Monuments  to  some  6,000,000  acres,  and 
Indian  Reservations  amounting  to  nearly  40,000,000  acres.  Out  of 
the  total  area  for  the  11  states  of  some  750,000,000  acres,  nearly 
220,000,000  acres  are  in  permanent  reservations  and  withdrawals. 
These  11  states  comprise  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  area  of  the 
continental  United  States,  lying  roughly  in  a  thousand-mile  square 
along  the  Pacific.  They  contain  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Slightly  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  of  these  states 
remains  in  the  Public  Domain  and  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth  in 
reservations,  making  over  one-half  of  the  area  at  present  in  Federal 
ownership,  though  the  net  remaining  area  is  larger  than  the  New 
England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  South  Atlantic  States. 

HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES  DECLINE 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Domain  analyzed  the  situation. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  the  number  of  home- 
stead entries,  with  minor  exceptions,  increased  each  year  until  1913, 
when  more  than  50,000  entries  took  more  than  10,000,000  acres  from  the 
Public  Domain.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
annual  number  of  entries.  In  1929  some  6,000  homestead  entries 
covered  1,700,000  acres.  The  640-acre  stock-raising  homestead  annual 
entries  reached  a  climax  in  1922  but  by  1930  had  decreased  to  less 
than  one-third  of  the  maximum.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  failure 
overtook  more  than  half  of  those  who  tried  this  form  of  homestead. 

The  remaining  Public  Domain  is  described  as  land  unsuited  to 
growing  crops,  except  in  areas  which  may  be  put  under  reclamation. 
It  is  largely  mountainous  or  desert.  Part  of  it  is  adapted  to  grazing 
but  apparently  there  is  little  or  no  land  open  for  settlement  on  which 
a  family  may  hope  to  make  an  economic  success  with  the  use  of  640 
acres  unless  there  is  considerable  adjoining  open  Public  Domain. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  DOMAIN  COMMITTEE 

After  suggesting  the  elimination  of  areas  important  for  various 
purposes,  the  Committee  recommended  that  the  remaining  areas  in 
the  Public  Domain,  which  are  available  chiefly  for  the  production  of 
forage,  should  be  granted  to  the  states  which  will  accept  them,  and 
that  in  the  states  not  accepting  such  a  grant,  responsible  administration 
or  regulation  should  be  provided,  but  that  the  mineral  rights  should 
remain  with  the  United  States;  the  land  passing  to  the  several  states 
should  be  sold  only  at  public  auctions,  under  the  general  laws,  and  all 
proceeds  from  such  sales  should  be  placed  in  a  permanent  fund  to  be 
safely  invested  and  be  guaranteed  by  the  state  against  diversion  or  loss. 
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In  response  to  a  request  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  for 
additional  acreage  in  the  National  Forests,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended the  temporary  withdrawal  of  these  areas.  It  then  recommended 
the  creation  for  each  state  of  a  board  composed  of  five  members,  one 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  two  designated 
by  the  state,  to  act  with  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture  to 
decide  upon  additions  and  eliminations  from  the  National  Forests  as 
well  as  upon  the  selection  of  additional  reservations  important  for 
national  defense,  reclamation  purposes  and  reservoir-sites,  National 
Parks  and  Monuments,  and  migratory-bird  refuges,  to  be  set  aside 
and  excluded  from  the  lands  granted  to  any  accepting  state.  The 
states  were  to  be  given  ten  years  in  which  to  accept  or  decline  the  oflFer 
of  the  Public  Domain,  after  which  it  was  recommended  that  the 
President,  by  executive  order,  might  establish  a  national  range. 

CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  it  was 
apparent  that,  under  the  conditions,  some  of  the  states  would  not 
accept  the  Public  Domain,  and  that,  though  some  of  the  states  might 
accept  it  if  offered  by  Congress,  they  wanted  mineral  rights  as  well  as 
grazing  cover,  and  they  did  not  want  limitations  on  the  policy  of  the 
states  after  they  accepted  the  land.  Witnesses  from  various  states 
emphasized  the  difficulties  which  the  states  had  in  meeting  state  and 
county  operating  expenses,  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  area  in 
Federal  ownership  and  control,  and  consequently  not  bearing  taxes. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  made  it  clear  that  the  principal  reason  for 
desiring  the  transfer  of  the  Public  Domain  to  the  states  was  that  it 
could  then  be  passed  into  private  ownership  and  pay  taxes  into  the 
local  treasuries.  From  one  witness  came  the  demand  that  the  states 
should  be  ceded  all  of  the  unreserved  and  unappropriated  public  land 
with  all  its  resources,  that  the  Forest  Reserves  and  power-sites  should 
be  made  over  to  the  states,  and  that  complete  jurisdiction  over  the 
Indian  reservations  be  placed  in  the  respective  states.  The  National 
Parks  were  to  be  permitted  to  remain  under  the  Federal  Government 
but  were  not  to  be  further  enlarged. 

The  conservation  and  forest  groups  protested  vigorously  against 
the  blanket  grants  to  the  states  of  an  area  of  178,000,000  acres,  or  an 
unknown  residue  after  eliminations,  of  which  50,000,000  acres  were 
yet  unsurveyed  and  more  unclassified.  They  deplored  the  long  period 
of  uncertainty  and  negligence  which  would  intervene  while  the  states 
were  making  up  their  minds  and  securing  the  necessary  legislation; 
but,  most  of  all,  they  feared  for  the  integrity  and  unity  of  policy  of 
the  National  Forests.  The  11  different  boards,  even  with  a  majority 
of  Federal  members,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  have  authority  to 
eliminate  lands  from  the  National  Forests  as  well  as  add  to  them. 

The  American  Forestry  Association  declared  that  Federal  legis- 
lation should  indicate  the  Federal  purpose  to  conserve  grazing,  forestry, 
and  other  natural  resources,  prevent  erosion,  and  maintain  favorable 
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conditions  of  water-flows;  should  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  other  appropriate  department  to  classify  the  lands  in 
order  to  determine  those  which  should  remain  in  public  ownership,  to 
inaugurate  an  adequate  administration  of  the  Public  Domain,  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  the  final  disposal  of  the  lands  not  recommended 
for  public  reservations;  should  authorize  the  President  to  withdraw 
lands  considered  suitable  for  Federal  administration;  and  should  pro- 
vide adequate  appropriations  to  initiate  the  program. 

COMPROMISE  MEASURE 

When  it  became  apparent  that  none  of  the  pending  bills  was  in 
line  for  passage  at  this  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Colton,  of  Utah,  early 
in  May  introduced  a  compromise  measure  which  has  received  favorable 
reports  from  the  Secretaries  of  both  Interior  and  Agricxdture,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  grazing  districts  and  to 
inaugurate  an  administration  similar  to  that  worked  out  by  the  U.  S^ 
Forest  Service  for  the  permission  and  control  of  grazing.  This  bill  had 
not  been  reported  out  of  the  House  Committee  when  Congress  ad- 
journed. And  there  the  matter  stands! 

A  few  general  principles  seem  to  emerge  from  the  issues  which 
have  been  brought  to  attention  by  current  events. 

PRIORITY  OF  PUBLIC  CLAIMS 

Is  there  any  part  of  the  Public  Domain  which  should  be  placed 
under  Federal  administration?  Areas  which  meet  National  Park 
standards  or  are  needed  to  give  protection  to  existing  parks  should 
most  certainly  be  transferred  from  the  Public  Domain  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  Since  the  National  Park  System  is  thought  to  be  nearly 
complete  and  since  it  covers  only  about  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  country  and  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  Public 
Domain,  this  would  not  involve  a  large  acreage  transaction.  But  it 
should  constitute  a  priority  claim.  Should  suitable  areas  to  round  out 
the  National  Forests,  either  for  forest  culture,  watershed  cover,  or 
grazing  administration  be  retained  in  Federal  ownership?  Again,  most 
certainly.  What  about  National  Migratory-Bird  Refuges?  Are  they 
not  proper  deductions?  The  fact  is  that  Uncle  Sam  has  never  taken 
time  to  inventory  his  holdings  in  the  Public  Domain,  as  he  has  con- 
sidered himself  an  agent  rather  than  a  land-owner.  Let  the  surveys 
and  classification  inventories  proceed! 

After  these  Federal  areas  have  been  eliminated  from  the  Public 
Domain,  should  the  residue  be  pressed  into  private  ownership?  Under 
private  ownership,  will  grazing  cover  be  conserved?  In  private  owner- 
ship, will  the  land  be  self-sustaining  and  pay  taxes?  After  years  of 
neglect  and  reported  over-grazing,  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  land  is 
capable  of  being  brought  back  under  private  ownership,  but  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  all  of  it  will  "stick'*  in  private  hands,  if  the  experience 
of  the  older  states  is  any  criterion. 
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CHANGED  CONDITIONS 

We  must  recognize  that  after  140  years  of  population  expansion 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  with  a  constant  new 
supply  of  cheap  or  free  agricultural  land,  we  are  now  facing  changed 
conditions.  The  rate  of  population  increase  has  very  definitely 
slowed  up.  What  with  a  variety  of  factors,  including  the  displacement 
of  horses  by  motors,  the  success  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
making  two  and  three  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  new 
competition  in  world  markets,  and  this  and  that,  much  of  the  agri- 
cultural land  which  found  its  way  into  private  ownership  is  not  remain- 
ing there.  For  many  years  we  have  been  familiar  with  the  abandoned 
farms  of  New  England.  Now  we  have  counties  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  other  states  which  have  become  unwilling  land-owners  by  reason 
of  delinquent  taxes,  and,  it  is  said,  often  unable  to  give  away  land 
even  after  forgiving  past  taxes.  During  the  World  War  many  acres  of 
grazing-land  in  Montana  and  other  western  states  were  plowed  up  for 
crops,  but,  after  the  decline  in  prices,  abandoned,  much  the  worse  for 
their  agricultural  wear.  Studies  in  Ohio  and  other  Middle  West  states 
have  shown  that  long  after  agricultural  land  becomes  in  fact  sub- 
marginal  and  unable  to  furnish  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  to  a  farm 
family,  a  constant  supply  of  "suckers"  will  try  to  "make  a  go  of  it" 
on  the  principle  that  with  luck  they  may  succeed. 

WHAT  ABOUT  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP.? 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves!  Since  the  states  which  desire  to  take 
over  the  Public  Domain,  apparently,  have  principally  in  mind  the 
tax-income  which  it  will  yield,  it  may  be  well  to  await  a  more  careful 
classification  than  has  yet  been  made  before  deciding  on  a  forced-draft 
campaign  to  place  the  land  in  private  hands.  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Domain  includes  evidence  that  responsible 
private  ownership  of  640-acre  tracts  has  not  been  easy  to  achieve. 

If  no  considerable  part  of  the  Public  Domain  is  likely  to  be  profi- 
tably handled  in  private  ownership,  would  it  not  be  better  to  face 
that  fact  at  the  outset  and  provide  for  a  responsible  administration  of 
lands  suitable  for  grazing,  as  provided  in  the  Colton  Bill  and  suggested 
by  the  President's  Committee  if  the  lands  are  to  be  held  in  Federal 
ownership? 

The  President's  Committee  suggests  repeal  or  modification  of  the 
Desert  Land  Act  and  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act,  as  they  seem  not  to 
be  serving  the  useful  purpose  they  were  intended  to  serve.  Perhaps 
other  revisions  of  homestead  laws  may  be  desirable. 

SHALL  MORE  LANDS  BE  RECLAIMED.?* 

The  whole  policy  of  reclamation  is  involved.  The  President's 
Committee  recommends  that  the  present  policy  be  continued  of 
devoting  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  523^^  per  cent 
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of  the  royalties  derived  under  the  mineral  leasing  act  of  1920,  to 
reclamation  projects.  At  the  present  time  about  67  per  cent  of  the 
annual  income  to  the  Reclamation  Fund  is  from  project  collections 
from  farmers,  26  per  cent  from  royalties  under  the  mineral  leasing  act, 
and  but  7  per  cent  from  all  other  sources.  Thus  the  resources  of  the 
western  lands  are  helping  to  develop  farm  homes  on  reclaimed  lands. 
Since  the  crops  from  reclamation  projects  are  only  about  three-fourths  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  crops  of  the  Nation,  they  are  not  a  serious  factor  in 
the  over-production  from  which  we  are  suffering.  If  the  projects  can 
be  so  selected  as  to  become  economic  farm  units,  once  they  are  in 
operation,  the  principal  objection  to  bringing  more  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, when  we  have  too  much  already,  will  have  been  removed. 

SHALL  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  RETAIN 
MINERAL  RIGHTS? 

But  perhaps  the  minerals  are  the  real  bone  of  contention.  There 
are  few  who  would  not  agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  that  the  Federal  Government  should  continue  its 
present  policy  of  leasing  and  controlling  of  coal,  oil,  potash,  and 
similar  irreplaceable  deposits.  The  opportunity  is  here  for  a  new 
order  of  Economic  Nation  Planning. 

HIGH  COST  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  11  western  states,  in  common  with  all  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  are  suffering  from  difficulties  in  securing  adequate  revenue 
from  taxes  in  order  to  meet  expenses  of  government.  It  was,  perhaps, 
natural  that  some  of  the  leaders  should  have  attributed  all  of  these 
troubles  to  the  large  Federal  holdings  within  the  western  states.  It 
may  be  that  a  careful  survey  of  all  the  factors  will  show  that  the 
western  states  are  in  a  much  better  economic  situation  because  of  the 
large  Federal  holdings,  under  existing  policies,  than  they  would  be 
without  them.  In  some  of  the  eastern  and  middle  western  states  the 
Federal  Government  is  actually  being  requested  to  acquire  lands. 

ORDERLY  PROCEDURE 

After  all,  if  an  orderly  procedure  is  set  up  (1)  to  survey  and  classify 
these  lands,  (2)  to  take  over  from  them  lands  which  are  manifestly 
suitable  for  Federal  ownership  in  existing  categories,  and  (3)  to  establish 
forthwith  responsible  Federal  administration  of  grazing-land,  may  we 
not  find  that  the  disposition  of  the  remaining  lands  will  be  clearly 
indicated?  In  any  case,  we  need  to  take  these  three  steps.  Taking 
them  will  not  preclude  carrying  out  other  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Committee  if,  in  the  light  of  further  knowledge,  the  same 
course  is  indicated.  The  Report  clearly  points  out  the  decline  of  home- 
steading.  Is  it  not  time  to  take  stock  and  revise  our  laws  to  fit  present- 
day  conditions? 
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The  Wild- Life  Refuge  Program  of  the 
Biological  Survey 

By  PAUL  G.  REDINGTON,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

TO  UNDERSTAND  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  Federal 
bird-refuges  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey — those  already  established  and  those  pro- 
posed— it  will  be  helpful  to  note  the  distinction  that  exists 
between  three  groups,  a  distinction  that  is  based  partly  on  the 
kinds  of  birds  they  are  designed  to  perpetuate  and  partly  on 
the  legal  authority  for  their  establishment.  These  are:  (1)  The 
refuges  that  have  been  set  aside  from  the  public  domain  over  a 
period  of  about  thirty  years,  chiefly  by  Executive  order,  pri- 
marily for  the  protection  of  sea-birds  and  other  non-game 
species;  (2)  the  wild-life  refuges  established  from  time  to  time 
by  special  legislation  or  by  Executive  order  for  the  protection 
of  all  kinds  of  birds  as  well  as  the  species  for  which  established; 
and  (3)  the  refuges  established  primarily  for  game-birds  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  of  1929. 
All  forms  of  bird-  and  other  animal-life  not  detrimental  to 
the  species  for  which  established  are  protected  on  all  these 
refuges.  Among  refuges  of  the  first  group  are  those  for  wild 
fowl  that  congregate  on  rocky  or  sandy  shores  or  islands  along 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  inland  waters  and 
marsh-lands,  as  well  as  at  suitable  places  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Porto  Rico.  The  first  of  these  was  established  by  Executive 
order  of  President  Roosevelt  in  1903 — Pelican  Island,  Florida. 
The  several  big-game  preserves  administered  by  the  Biological 
Survey  have  also  been  designated  as  bird-refuges. 

There  are  also  refuges  for  birds  on  Federal  reservations 
administered  by  other  agencies,  as  on  National  Parks,  and  on 
certain  National  Forests,  reclamation  projects,  lighthouse 
reservations.  Military  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  other  similarly 
suitable  places.  By  act  passed  in  July,  1932,  all  land-  and  water- 
areas  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  in  effect  made  into  an 
important  bird-refuge.  By  increasing  the  numbers  of  desirable 
wild  fowl,  such  areas  add  to  the  public  interest  in  the  birds  and 
in  their  perpetuation  as  a  valuable  natural  resource. 
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On  the  migratory-bird  refuge  program  of  the  Biological 
Survey  are  not  only  the  refuges  established  under  the  act  of 
1929,  to  further  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1916  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  protection  of  the  birds  that  migrate  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  also  refuges  authorized  by 
special  legislation  and  Executive  order.  Among  the  important 
refuges  so  authorized,  and  now  established  or  in  process  of 
establishment  (those  in  the  second  group),  are  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  Wild-Life-  and  Fish-Refuge  (extending  300 
miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  the  four  most  northern  states 
it  borders),  the  Bear  River  (Utah)  Migratory-Bird  Refuge,  and 
the  Cheyenne  Bottoms  (Kansas)  Migratory-Bird  Refuge. 
Although  these  were  separately  authorized  and  in  some  cases 
designed  specifically  for  various  other  forms  of  wild  life  (includ- 
ing fishes),  all  are  so  essential  to  game-bird  protection  that  they 
may  here  be  considered  along  with  the  bird-refuges  in  the  third 
group,  generally  known  as  those  on  the  migratory  game-bird 
refuge  program  of  the  Biological  Survey. 

The  significance  of  these  refuges  goes  beyond  their  actual 
enjoyment  by  the  birds  that  frequent  them:  they  become 
monuments  attracting  human  attention  by  their  appearance 
on  the  map  and  by  their  presence  in  localities  with  which 
people  who  love  the  wilds  are  familiar.  Thus  they  tend  to  in- 
crease the  public  interest  in  the  welfare  and  perpetuation  of 
the  birds. 

The  Biological  Survey  encourages  the  establishment  of 
private  and  community  bird-refuges  and  cooperates,  when 
requested,  with  bird-protective  societies  and  with  sportsmen's 
and  other  organizations  interested  in  their  establishment  and 
maintenance.  These  must  naturally  be  smaller  in  scope  than 
those  contemplated  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Act,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  can  advantageously  supplement 
the  major  system  and,  what  is  of  equal  or  even  greater  import- 
ance, they  can  care  for  the  present  pressing  needs  of  the  wild 
fowl  until  the  more  ambitious  refuge  program  can  be  developed. 

Operations  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act, 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  and  administration  of 
inviolate  sanctuaries  for  migratory  birds,  were  begun  on  July  1, 
1929.  Since  that  time  129  proposed  refuge-sites,  embracing 
almost  three  and  one-half  million  acres,  have  been  examined 
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by  the  Biological  Su^veJ^  Migratory-bird  food-resources, 
existing  and  potential,  on  the  lands  and  in  the  waters,  have 
been  studied.  Accurate  determinations  have  been  made  of  land- 
types,  the  vegetative  cover,  land-uses,  and  the  character  and 
extent  of  improvements.  Other  related  studies  have  been  made 
in  order  to  determine  a  fair  value  for  the  lands  contemplated 
for  acquisition. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1930,  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  by  purchase  and  by  lease.  Contracts  and  other 
commitments  for  the  acquisition  of  144,429  acres  have  been 
entered  into,  and  there  have  been  set  aside  by  Executive  orders 
and  proclamations  63,478  acres  for  refuge  purposes.  A  total  of 
fifteen  refuges  have  been  established  under  the  new  program, 
including  207,907  acres  in  the  following  fourteen  states: 

California  Nebraska  Oklahoma 

Colorado  Nevada  South  Carolina 

Florida  New  York  Utah 

Maryland  North  Carolina  Wyoming 

Montana  North  Dakota 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Act,  authorization  was  given  for  the  appropriation  of  $75,000 
during  the  fiscal  year  1930,  $200,000  during  1931,  and  $600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1932.  The  full  amounts  for  the  fiscal  years 
1930  and  1931  were  appropriated,  but  for  the  fiscal  year  1932 
only  $400,000  of  the  $600,000  was  appropriated,  though  author- 
ity was  granted  to  enter  into  contractual  obligations  during  the 
year  for  the  balance  of  $200,000. 

The  Biological  Survey  has  held  that  for  the  refuge  program 
to  work  out  successfully  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Government 
to  establish  refuge  areas  strategically  located  throughout  the 
important  breeding  and  wintering  grounds  and  along  the 
principal  migratory  water-fowl  flight-lanes,  containing  20,000 
to  50,000  acres  each.  It  emphasizes  that  the  attractions  of  these 
areas  should  preferably  be  natural  ones,  but  recognizes  that 
much  can  be  done  to  enhance  their  usefulness  by  development 
work.  Such  development  should  impound  large  areas  of  water, 
increase  the  natural  food-supply  by  the  propagation  and  intro- 
duction of  aquatic  plants  or  other  foods  relished  by  water-fowl, 
and  adequately  protect  such  refuges  from  trespass  and  from 
natural  enemies  of  the  birds. 
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The  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1933  provides  a  sum 
sufficient  only  to  enable  the  Biological  Survey  to  prosecute  the 
work  incident  to  the  survey,  boundary  posting,  and  title  exam- 
ination of  tlie  lands  of  the  migratory-bird  refuges  already 
authorized.  Present  lack  of  Federal  funds,  however,  will  not 
prevent  the  establishment  of  migratory  game-bird  refuges  if  an 
emergency  plan  recently  proposed  by  the  Biological  Survey 
succeeds.  According  to  this  plan,  state  game  and  conservation 
commissions,  wild-life  organizations,  and  others  interested  will 
provide  many  hundreds  of  small  marsh-  and  water-areas  suitable 
as  resting,  feeding,  and  breeding  grounds  for  the  birds.  Their 
establishment  at  this  time  can  tide  over  the  period  during 
which  the  Federal  refuge  program  is  slowed  up  for  lack  of  funds. 
The  numerous  small  areas  that  could  be  used  by  the  wild  fowl 
might  well  equal  or  exceed  the  total  acreage  of  the  larger  areas 
originally  on  the  program  for  establishment  during  the  next 
few  years,  when  the  major  program  should  be  resumed. 

This  minor  refuge  program  proposed  by  the  Biological 
Survey  contemplates  the  use  of  such  resources  as  are  available. 
Instead  of  waiting  until  the  Government  can  act,  the  conserva- 
tionists of  the  country  are  invited  to  work  individually  in  a 
common  effort  to  reclaim  and  create  the  smaller  types  of  marsh- 
and  water-areas  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  game 
species  that  are  now  seriously  threatened.  Many  of  the  breed- 
ing- and  resting-grounds  that  have  been  taken  from  the  birds 
year  after  year  with  the  advance  of  settlement  and  industry 
can  in  this  way  be  restored.  These  smaller  units,  ranging  in 
size  from  an  acre  upward,  are  ideally  adapted  for  development 
and  administration  by  local  groups,  and  when  so  administered 
would  supplement  the  system  of  large  refuges  to  be  established 
later  by  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  concentrate  the  initial  efforts  in  the 
principal  breeding-areas  in  the  northwestern  United  States, 
though  no  opportunities  will  be  overlooked  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  smaller  sanctuary  areas  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  northwestern  region  is  vitally  important  to 
water-fowl  nesting,  and  a  successful  demonstration  of  the  plan 
there  will  not  only  be  of  immediate  advantage  to  many  migratory 
birds  but  will  serve  to  encourage  the  extension  of  the  plan  to 
other  regions  where  the  birds  rest,  feed,  and  winter. 
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Scenic  Assets  of  the  National  Forests 

By  L.  F.  KNEIPP,  Assistant  Forester,  U.  S.  Forest  Service 

THE  year  1931  was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  economic 
distress,  yet  the  number  of  people  visiting  the  National 
Forests  was  greater  than  ever  before.  Perhaps  the  very  fact 
of  economic  distress  prompted  the  increase.  In  such  times 
reversion  to  simple  modes  of  life,  renewal  of  inspirational  con- 
tacts with  nature,  relief  from  the  turmoil  and  intensity  of 
modern  existence,  are  wholesome  antidotes  for  social  and 
economic  ills.  An  area  of  wild  land,  such  as  is  characteristic  of 
the  typical  National  Forest,  can  render  no  higher  service  to 
society. 

The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  people  in  a  National  Forest 
always  raises  a  question  as  to  the  elements  which  attract  them, 
the  qualities  which  they  seek  or  desire,  the  emotional  or  spiritual 
or  physical  craving  motivating  their  recreational  programs.  The 
answer,  so  far  as  it  is  determinable,  establishes  the  social  or 
spiritual  value  of  scenic  or  recreational  elements,  defines  the 
combinations  of  natural  phenomena  or  qualities  which  may  be 
classified  as  "scenic  assets." 

Casual  analyses  along  these  lines  indicate  some  interesting 
conclusions.  People  collectively  do  not  continuously  concentrate 
their  attention  upon  the  superlative  or  stupendous  or  marvelous 
manifestations  of  nature.  They  may  include  such  in  their  tours 
or  itineraries  and  give  them  brief  attention,  but  they  are  apt  to 
linger  longer  on  the  shores  of  some  tree-fringed  lake,  in  some 
park-like  grove  of  trees  or  on  a  road  whose  margins  are  bordered 
by  the  white  trunks  of  birch  or  aspen  intermingled  with  the 
delicate  greens  of  half -developed  conifers,  by  the  majestic 
columns  of  veteran  pines  and  firs,  on  some  ridge  or  mountain- 
top  from  which  are  visible  tumbled  ranges  of  hills  or  mountains 
or  widely  sweeping  panoramas  of  valley  or  desert  landscapes, 
in  minor  canyons  of  intimate  and  understandable  interest,  in 
flower-decked  meadows  hemmed  in  by  trees,  or  by  the  side  of 
some  tumbling  stream  whose  waters  murmur  as  they  flow  and  in 
which  trout  rise  eagerly  to  the  fly.  Hence  socially  and  economi- 
cally such  areas  properly  may  be  classed  as  scenic  assets  and 
they  are  now  so  regarded  and  treated  by  the  Forest  Service. 


A  Typical  Scenic  Asset  of  the  National  Forests 

Courtesy  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
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Thousand-Foot  Cliff  in  Shoshone  National  Forest 

Photo  by  F.  J.  Hiscock,  Cody,  Wyo.  Courtesy  Parks  &  Recreation 
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Standards  of  scenic  or  inspirational  quality  largely  are  rel- 
ative; values  are  fixed  by  human  appreciation  and  necessity. 
The  modest  knoll  or  few  square  miles  of  forest  or  small  canyon 
in  an  otherwise  monotonous  environment  may,  for  the  local 
population,  possess  as  great  a  social  and  spiritual  significance  as 
Mount  Hood  or  the  Kaibab  Forest  or  the  Kings  River  Canyon 
afford  to  those  who  dwell  within  their  influence.  An  area  of 
comparatively  mediocre  quality,  if  primitive  and  unmodified  and 
representative  of  the  undisturbed  biological  balance  or  complex, 
may  possess  a  charm  long  since  destroyed  in  other  more  beauti- 
ful areas  by  man's  destructive  attempts  to  improve  upon  nature. 

These  premises  accepted,  the  scenic  assets  of  the  National 
Forests  are  legion.  Every  conceivable  combination  of  natural 
elements  can  be  found  in  one  forest  or  another.  Sometimes  only 
a  single  40-acre  tract  is  involved,  again  a  single  square  mile  or 
two,  sometimes  one  or  several  townships.  But  area  or  quality 
are  least  important.  The  inherent  power  to  stimulate  the  study 
and  love  of  nature,  to  perpetuate  desirable  traditions  and  ideals, 
or  to  otherwise  promote  human  happiness  and  progress,  is  the 
dominant  consideration. 

The  existence  of  such  scenic  assets  creates  for  the  National 
Forests  a  new  social  significance  and  purpose.  Under  pioneer 
conditions  the  trend  of  all  land-use  was  towards  complete 
industrial  utility  and  commercial  materialism.  Early  principles 
of  National  Forest  management  necessarily  conformed  to  that 
trend.  Under  the  new  order  which  gradually  has  evolved,  the 
intangible  values  and  services  of  lands  have  assumed  new  im- 
portance and  both  the  economic  programs  of  dependent  regions 
and  the  principles  of  National  Forest  administration  have  been 
modified  accordingly.  The  present  objective  is  not  a  complete 
dedication  of  large  areas  to  nature;  not  the  maintenance  of  park- 
like conditions;  but  the  best  attainable  balance  between  material 
and  inspirational  services,  a  process  of  coordination  or  corre- 
lation through  which  the  best  net  service  may  be  realized.  For 
instance,  the  plans  of  management  for  some  fifty  primitive  areas 
provide  that  if  or  when  economic  necessity  so  dictates,  a  con- 
trolled utilization  of  the  timber,  forage,  water  and  mineral 
resources  within  such  areas  will  be  allowed.  Until  that  time,  if  it 
ever  arrives,  the  natural  values  will  be  conserved. 


I 
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Landscape  Study  of  Mount  Vernon— Our 
National  Shrine 

By  MORLEY  J.  WILLIAMS,  Assistant  Professor,  School 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  University 

Adapted  from  Landscape  Architecture^  April,  1932 

MOUNT  VERNON  is  the  most  important  of  American 
estates,  both  because  it  was  the  home  of  the  greatest 
American  and  also  because  it  is  a  highly  developed  example  of 
landscape  design.  Due  to  Washington's  regard  for  the  amenities, 
his  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  his  organizing  ability,  it  offers 
a  particularly  interesting  field  for  study,  with  the  promise  of 
valuable  results  both  for  students  of  landscape  design  and  for 
all  others  who  are  interested  in  Colonial  times. 

Financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Joseph  H.  Clark  Bequest, 
research  into  the  subject  of  "American  Landscape  Design  as 
Exemplified  by  the  Plantation  Estates  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, 1750  to  1860"  has  been  proceeding  at  Mount  Vernon 
since  July  20,  1931. 

A  collection  was  made  of  copies  of  all  known  maps  or  sketch 
plans  of  various  portions  of  the  property.  These  proved  to  be 
exceedingly  interesting  because  many  of  the  early  ones  were  by 
the  General  himself.  They  were  not  very  useful,  however,  as 
those  which  are  accurate  in  drafting  are  very  small  in  scale, 
and  those  which  are  large  in  scale  are  sketch  plans  rather  than 
accurate  surveys.  These  plans  all  tell  the  general  story  but  do 
not  agree  with  survey  measurements  nor  with  various  actual- 
distance  figures  found  in  Washington's  notes. 

In  order  to  have  a  more  accurate  plan  at  a  scale  large  enough 
to  admit  of  showing  all  significant  detail,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  topographical  survey.  Without  careful  study,  nothing 
could  be  disregarded  as  unimportant.  Every  irregularity  of 
ground-surface  that  appeared  to  have  organization  was  ex- 
amined with  great  care,  as  slight  unevennesses  were  found  to 
have  great  significance.  For  instance,  the  foundation  of  an  old 
garden  wall  was  discovered  by  investigating  a  break  in  the 
ground-surface  of  only  3  inches  in  about  10  feet. 

The  literary  research  was  carried  on  by  going  over  all  of  the 
books  and  papers  that  could  be  located  which  contained  ac- 


The  Restored  South  End  of  Mount  Vernon 


Looking  North  Along  the  Cross-Street  of  Service  Buildings 
Photos  by  Morley  J.  Williams.  Courtesy  Landscape  Architecture 
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counts  or  illustrations  of  Mount  Vernon  by  contemporary- 
visitors,  though  even  the  best  of  accounts  are  sometimes  mis- 
leading. The  Diaries,  as  edited  by  J.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  proved  to 
be  exceedingly  useful,  both  for  the  facts  contained  in  the  entries 
and  for  those  contained  in  the  footnotes  by  the  editor.  As  part 
of  the  research  the  Diaries  have  been  very  carefully  abstracted 
and  cross-indexed  and  the  information  compared  with  the 
conditions  of  the  ground.  The  way  in  which  ambiguities  have 
been  cleared  up  by  this  method  is  surprising,  though  some  very 
obstinate  ones  still  remain  to  be  investigated.  The  Washington 
manuscripts  have  been  read  in  the  original  or  in  photographic 
copies  whenever  possible. 

From  the  available  data  it  appears  that  there  were  three 
distinct  stages  in  the  early  development  of  Mount  Vernon.  At 
the  time  the  property  came  into  Washington's  hands  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  rather  modest  development.  The  house 
was  much  shorter  than  at  present,  the  roof  lower,  and  the  sur- 
roundings seem  to  have  been  on  a  corresponding  scale.  At  the 
time  of  Washington's  marriage,  when  he  improved  the  house  by 
raising  the  roof  and  refining  the  interior,  he  also  improved  the 
grounds.  This  period  was  followed  by  the  development  of  the 
property  along  the  lines  of  the  ground-plan  as  we  now  know  it, 
when  expanding  social  obligations  called  for  greater  space  and 
elaboration. 

Washington  took  the  greatest  interest  in  this  work  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  of  this  interest 
and  of  a  conscious  attempt  at  esthetic  design.  Anyone  who  has 
read  Washington's  letters  or  other  papers  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  impressed  by  his  thorough  common  sense.  It  is  revealed 
in  his  handling  of  the  design  of  the  property  by  the  way  in  which 
he  capitalized  difficulties  so  that  a  plan  has  resulted  which  is 
more  interesting  and  attractive  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  At  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  that  whatever  he  did 
should  be  in  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  by  correspondence  and 
through  the  visits  of  travelers  from  England  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, he  kept  in  the  closest  touch  with  what  was  happening 
elsewhere.  The  plan  as  developed  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a 
common-sense  adaptation  of  a  current  style  to  his  particular 
problem. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  various  theories  that  have  been 
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advanced  as  to  factors  that  may  have  influenced  Washington  in 
his  design.  A  new  one  that  may  be  advanced  is  the  suggestion 
of  the  "shield"  form  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  single 
developments  during  the  drawing  of  the  plans.  By  inspecting 
either  plan  or  air- view  of  the  mansion  and  immediate  surround- 
ings, the  shape  of  a  shield  stands  out  too  strongly  to  be  over- 
looked. It  is  outlined  by  the  wall  of  the  Deer  Park,  the  two  east 
ha-ha  walls,  the  south  wall  of  the  vegetable-garden  and  north 
side  of  the  flower-garden,  and  by  the  curving  west  ends  of  these 
gardens.  The  curving  lines  of  both  of  these  walls  were  continued 
to  the  west  entrance  of  the  bowling-green  by  means  of  holly 
hedges  planted  by  Washington,  and  these  hedges,  as  they  turned 
parallel  to  the  entrance,  formed  the  point  of  the  shield.  In  the 
Washington  shield  itself  will  be  seen  three  stars  across  the  upper 
part.  If  the  mansion  could  be  considered  as  the  central  star, 
the  other  two  would  be  represented  by  two  groves  of  trees  which 
we  know  to  have  existed,  one  at  each  end  of  the  house.  The 
suggestion  of  cross-bars  of  about  the  right  proportionate  width 
can  be  found  in  the  spacing  of  the  cross  walks  of  the  gardens  and 
in  the  cross  drive.  Of  further  significance  is  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  "family"  area  and  all  outside  of  it  is  farm.  It  is  not  possible 
to  say  here  that  this  form  and  similarity  were  definitely  planned, 
but,  if  not,  they  offer  a  remarkable  coincidence. 

The  restoration  of  these  plans  on  paper  is  part  of  our  final 
aim.  How  completely  possible  this  will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 
So  far,  nearly  all  endeavor  has  gone  into  getting  on  paper  the 
data  which  can  be  classed  as  existing  topo.  There  has  just  been 
completed  a  set  of  show  plans,  largely  of  existing  conditions. 
Work  is  proceeding  on  further  reconstruction,  on  a  set  of  work- 
ing topos  for  use  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  on  two  plans  to  be  used 
for  reproduction  and  oflScial  issue  by  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies* 
Association :  one,  a  large-scale  plan  of  the  garden,  and  the  other 
of  the  area  surrounding  the  house,  including  the  gardens,  both 
presented  as  attractively  as  possible  without  sacrificing  accuracy. 
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Legislation  Aifecting  Public  Park  and 
Building  Design  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

By   EARLE   SUMNER   DRAPER,   Chairman,    Committee  on   Legislation, 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

ON  MAY  25,  1926,  the  Congress  passed  the  Elliott  Law 
which  provided  for  the  greatest  public  building  program 
ever  instituted  by  any  nation.  The  provisions  of  this  law  au- 
thorized land-purchases  and  public-building  construction  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000,000  in  the  National  Capital  during  a  five- 
year  period,  and  $115,000,000,  to  be  spent  at  the  rate  of 
$15,000,000  a  year,  for  buildings  throughout  the  country.  By 
subsequent  amendatory  acts,  Congress  authorized  additional 
sums  until  a  total  expenditure  of  $227,890,000  for  the  National 
Capital  was  contemplated  under  this  Act,  with  $363,000,000 
throughout  the  country,  amounting  to  an  annual  expenditure 
of  $50,000,000. 

Also,  in  1926,  the  Congress  enlarged  the  personnel  of  the 
existing  Park  Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
created  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  comprehensive,  consistent,  and 
coordinated  plan  for  the  National  Capital  and  its  environs,  to 
preserve  the  streams,  forests,  and  natural  scenery  about  Wash- 
ington, and  to  provide  for  the  comprehensive  development  of 
the  park,  parkway,  and  playground  systems  of  the  Capital  and 
surrounding  regions.  One  of  the  powers  granted  the  Commission 
was  that  of  making  purchases  of  land  for  parks,  parkways,  and 
playgrounds;  in  the  Capper-Cramton  Bill,  passed  on  May  29, 
1930,  the  Congress  enacted  legislation  which  contemplated  the 
eventual  expenditure  of  $16,000,000,  of  which  a  portion  was  to 
be  made  available  each  year  as  needed. 

These  two  acts,  alike  in  providing  for  great  development 
programs  for  Federal  building-construction  in  the  National 
Capital  and  throughout  the  country,  each  contained  provisions 
for  expert  planning.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Keyes-Elliott  Act, 
March  31,  1930,  which  followed  earlier  legislation,  the  Govern- 
ment was  authorized  not  only  to  formulate  architectural  and 
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engineering  plans  in  its  own  departmental  oflfices,  but  to  contract 
for  outside  professional  services  whenever  in  its  discretion  this 
course  seemed  advisable.  By  the  Capper-Gibson  Act,  which 
established  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion, the  Government  created  for  itself  a  body  of  planners  to 
give  architectural,  landscape  architectural,  and  engineering 
advice  in  connection  with  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
existing  property  and  the  coordinated  development  of  newly 
purchased  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  the  matter 
of  land-purchase  and  planning  for  park-development  in  those 
states  relating  to  the  park-program  of  the  Federal  City. 

In  contrast  to  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  and  the  several  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  enjoyed  either  adequate  planning  facilities  for  the 
study  of  new  projects  or  the  power  to  obtain  such  facilities 
through  outside  consultants,  was  the  Office  of  Public  Buildings 
and  Public  Parks  of  the  National  Capital.  This  department, 
existing  for  the  purpose  of  administering  and  maintaining  all 
of  the  parks  and  a  large  number  of  the  Federal  buildings  in  the 
National  Capital,  was  limited  in  the  effectiveness  of  its  work  by 
inability,  through  lack  of  authority,  to  draw  upon  the  skilled 
advice  and  experience  of  private  practitioners  in  landscape 
architecture,  architecture,  and  engineering  except  as  might  be 
specifically  provided  by  Congress  on  a  certain  project. 

At  a  hearing  which  was  held  in  connection  with  legislation 
proposed  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  to  provide 
wider  use  of  outside  talent  on  Treasury  Department  projects, 
and  at  which  the  question  of  inclusion  of  landscape  architects 
arose  and  was  favorably  received,  Mr.  Delano  voiced  the  opinion 
of  the  American  Civic  Association  when,  recalling  the  interest 
of  his  organization  in  the  promotion  of  neighborhood,  town, 
and  city  improvement,  including  well-designed  civic  centers, 
location  of  Federal  buildings  as  far  as  practicable  in  accordance 
with  the  city  plan,  and  adequate  design  of  parks  and  grounds 
of  public  buildings,  he  said:  "We  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  receive  in  the  design  of  their 
public  buildings  and  grounds  the  best  professional  services 
obtainable  from  architects,  landscape  architects,  and  engineers. 
...  It  is  our  experience  that  far  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
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design  and  planting  of  public  grounds.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
Federal  Government  profit  by  the  advice  of  well-trained  and 
experienced  landscape  architects,  as  well  as  by  that  of  architects 
and  engineers.** 

In  the  opinion  of  Colonel  U.  S.  Grant  3d,  Director  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Public  Parks,  it  was  desirable  for  the  following 
reasons  that  the  Office  of  Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks 
should  have  the  authority  to  call  in  outside  consultants  at  the 
discretion  of  that  office  and  with  proper  provision  for  remunera- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  each  project: 

1.  It  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  personnel  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks  for  the  designing  of  special 
projects,  and  also  the  constant  tendency  to  increase  the  overhead  of 
the  Office  through  the  resultant  difficulty  of  decreasing  the  personnel 
(owing  to  Civil  Service  requirements)  when  these  specific  projects 
were  completed. 

1.  It  would  enable  the  Office  to  secure  the  benefit  of  specially 
trained  consultants  on  difficult  projects,  should  such  questions  demand- 
ing immediate  action  arise,  without  the  necessity  for  awaiting  an  Act 
of  Congress  to  give  special  authority. 

On  each  count  this  permissive  power  would  be  both  economi- 
cal and  advantageous  for  the  Government.  Therefore,  as  an 
aid  to  correcting  the  present  situation,  the  Committee  on 
Legislation  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  American  Engineering 
Council,  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  the  American  Institute 
of  Park  Executives,  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  the  Mural 
Painters,  and  other  national  organizations,  has  drafted  the 
following  proposed  legislation  for  the  attention  of  Congress: 
"To  authorize  the  Director  of  Public  Buildings  and  Public 
Parks  to  employ  landscape  architects,  architects,  engineers, 
artists,  or  other  expert  consultants. 

**Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 

"That  the  Director  of  Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks  of  the 
National  Capital  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  employ  in  his  dis- 
cretion, by  contract  or  otherwise,  landscape  architects,  architects, 
engineers,  artists,  or  other  expert  consultants,  or  firms,  partnerships, 
or  associations  thereof,  including  the  facilities,  service,  travel,  and 
other  expenses  of  their  respective  organizations  so  far  as  employed 
upon  work  for  the  said  director,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  customs 
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of  the  several  professions  and  at  the  prevailing  rates  for  such  services, 
without  reference  to  the  Civil  Service  requirements  or  to  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  and  without  regard  to  the  restrictions  of 
law  governing  the  employment,  salaries,  or  traveling  expenses  of 
regular  employees  of  the  United  States;  and  that  expenditures  for 
such  employment  shall  be  construed  to  be  included  in  any  appropria- 
tion heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized  or  appropriated  for  any  work 
of  the  Director  of  Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks  of  the  National 
Capital." 

This  bill,  sponsored  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
H.R.  10372  by  the  Honorable  John  H.  Kerr  (D)  of  North 
Carolina,  and  in  the  Senate  as  S.  4357  by  the  Honorable  Peter 
Norbeck  (R)  of  South  Dakota,  passed  Congress  and  was  signed 
by  the  President  July  19,  1932. 

The  Kerr-Norbeck  Bill  has  been  carefully  phrased  to  enable 
the  Director  of  Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks  to  employ  in 
his  discretion  not  only  consultants  in  those  professions  which 
are  primarily  interested  in  planning  and  construction,  but  also, 
by  inclusion  of  the  phrase  "artists,  or  other  expert  consultants,'* 
the  representatives  of  the  decorative  arts  of  sculpture  and 
mural  painting. 

The  authority  that  this  bill  conveys  to  the  Office  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Public  Parks  should  be  sufficient  to  make  possible 
a  careful  study  of  the  park  system  of  the  older  portion  of  Wash- 
ington with  a  view  to  overcoming  criticisms  that  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  design  and  maintenance  of  many 
park  areas.  As  in  the  case  of  Meridian  Hill  Park  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  secure  expert  advice  in  the  basic  design  of  all  structures 
where  special  problems  of  design  or  construction  are  involved. 

Another  instance  of  congressional  action  affecting  planning 
in  the  National  Capital  should  be  noted.  Those  who  have  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  the  Federal  City  will  not  forget  the  proposed 
legislation  which  was  presented  to  Congress  in  the  spring  of 
1932  by  the  Honorable  Ross  A.  Collins  (D),  representative 
from  Mississippi,  as  an  amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation  Bill.  This  amendment  by  its  wording  not  only 
would  have  prevented  the  making  of  any  new  appropriation 
for  park  purchase  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  Washing- 
ton region  in  Maryland  or  Virginia,  but  would  have  withdrawn 
even  the  money  already  appropriated  and  not  yet  expended  or 
obligated  which  had  been  conserved  through  the  economical 
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procedure  of  the  Commission  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  most 
favorable  land-purchase. 

While  recognizing  the  necessity  for  extreme  economy  in  the 
national  budget,  the  American  Civic  Association,  supported  by 
other  cooperating  national  societies,  promptly  took  active  steps 
to  secure  modification  of  the  Collins  Amendment,  in  order  that 
the  enabling  provisions  of  the  Capper-Cramton  Act  might  be 
safeguarded.  Very  largely  due  to  the  watchfulness  of  the 
American  Civic  Association,  this  amendment  was  struck  out, 
and  the  danger  which  threatened  all  planning  in  the  Federal 
City,  and  indeed  the  very  existence  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  was  averted. 

The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library 

By  PAUL  CRET,  Architect,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WHEN  Mr.  Folger  decided  to  build  the  Library,  his  first 
thought  was  to  have  this  monument  to  the  glory  of 
Shakespeare  designed  in  harmony  with  the  architectiu'e  of 
Shakespeare's  time.  However,  as  the  Library  was  to  be  in 
Washington,  very  near  the  Capitol,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  office  buildings,  the  Congressional  Library, 
and  the  proposed  Supreme  Court  building,  it  seemed  somewhat 
dangerous  to  introduce  Elizabethan  architecture  in  such  a 
classical  frame. 

The  most  apparent  feature  of  this  early  English  Renaissance 
is  a  naivete  still  far  removed  from  the  canons  of  later  times  and 
more  appropriate  to  the  winding  streets  of  an  old  English  town 
than  to  the  Eighteenth-Century  avenues  of  Washington.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  consulting  architect  and  the  architect,  it 
would  have  been  an  error  to  introduce  a  note  somewhat  dis- 
cordant in  the  grouping  around  the  Capitol  Square. 

Mr.  Folger  shared  this  view,  and  a  white  marble  structure  of 
classic  design  was  agreed  upon.  However,  if  the  facades  of  a 
building  are  part  of  the  scenery  of  a  city,  once  the  door  is  passed 
it  is  quite  legitimate  to  harmonize  the  interior  to  the  collections 
there  displayed,  and  to  place  the  Shakespearean  scholars  who 
will  frequent  the  reading  room  in  the  Elizabethan  atmosphere 
which  permeates  their  commentaries.  It  was  with  this  end 
in  view  that  the  plan  was  studied. 
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General  Scheme:  The  requirements  of  the  donor  were  to  provide  a 
library  for  a  collection  of  75,000  volumes  with  space  for  a  future  growth 
to  150,000  volumes,  with  the  necessary  administrative  quarters  and 
services.  The  building  had  also  to  include  a  lecture  room  or  theater 
to  permit  the  performance  of  Shakespeare's  plays  as  given  in  his  time. 
While  Mr.  Folger's  aim  was  to  give  access  to  the  invaluable  documents 
accumulated  by  the  donor  only  to  qualified  scholars,  he  desired  also 
to  interest  the  general  public  in  Shakespeare.  Hence  the  necessity  to 
provide  a  reading  room  as  free  as  possible  from  disturbance,  and  to 
find,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  a  room  where  could  be  displayed 
some  selected  material  such  as  books,  prints,  costumes,  paintings,  and 
works  of  art  relating  to  Shakespeare.  The  exhibition  room  and  adminis- 
tration offices  were  laid  out  to  form  a  somewhat  separated  unit.  The 
location  of  the  reading  room  on  the  courtyard  side,  away  from  the 
street  noise,  is  also  more  favorable  to  study.  Below  the  reading  room 
are  two  stories  of  stacks  fully  lighted  by  the  courtyard. 

The  exhibition  hall  and  the  reading  room  form  the  center  of  the 
plan.  The  east  wing  is  occupied  by  the  lecture  room-theater,  which 
has  its  own  lobby,  and  can  be  used  at  night  independently  of  the  rest 
of  the  building.  The  retiring  rooms  and  dressing  rooms  are  in  the 
basement,  and  stairs  lead  to  the  balcony. 

The  west  wing  is  occupied  by  the  administration.  In  the  basement 
are  the  receiving  room  and  work  and  help  rooms.  On  the  main  floor 
are  the  founder's  rooms,  the  offices  of  the  directors,  of  his  assistants 
and  clerks.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  library  staff  work  rooms  and 
five  private  study  rooms  for  scholars.  On  the  third  floor  will  be  housed 
special  material  such  as  costumes,  prints,  and  posters. 

The  over-all  size  of  the  building  is  226  feet.  It  rises  to  a  height  of 
48  feet  on  a  property  S64  feet  X  186  feet. 

Architectural  Treatment — Exterior:  While  the  facades  were  to 
harmonize  in  masses  and  material  with  classic  Washington,  it  was 
thought  that  the  building  ought  to  reflect  the  present-day  tendencies 
of  our  architecture,  rather  than  the  Italian  precedents  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  or  the  French  precedents  of  the  House  and  Senate 
buildings.  A  quiet  modern  Georgia  marble  facade,  with  silver  grilles 
and  balconies  was  designed,  using,  as  principal  decoration,  a  set  of  nine 
bas-reliefs,  illustrating  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  some  inscriptions 
emphasizing  its  purpose  as  a  memorial  to  a  great  poet. 

The  sculptural  theme  is  based  on  the  dramas  of  Macbeth,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  King  Lear,  Julius  Caesar,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  the  Third,  Hamlet,  and  Henry  IV. 
The  execution  of  the  bas-reliefs  has  been  entrusted  to  John  Gregory, 
of  New  York.  They  are  placed  so  as  to  have  more  importance  than  the 
usual  frieze,  below  each  window  of  the  exhibition  room,  at  the  proper 
height  for  the  passer-by,  and  along  a  marble  terrace  raised  3  feet  above 
the  building  on  the  east  and  west,  face  a  formal  garden;  the  one  on  the 
Capitol  side,  with  the  fountain  of  Puck,  modeled  by  Miss  Brenda 
Putnam,  of  New  York. 

Architectural  Treatment — Interior:  The  lobbies  and  their  vestibules 
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are  treated  in  early  Renaissance  architecture.  A  Lorraine  stone  was 
used  in  conjunction  with  rough  plaster  for  the  walls,  vaults,  and  door- 
ways. Between  these  lobbies  on  East  Capitol  Street,  is  the  exhibition 
hall  (22  feet  X  130  feet  X  30  feet  6  inches  high),  a  high  paneled  hall, 
with  monumental  doorways  at  each  end,  bearing  the  coat-of-arms  of 
Elizabethan  England  and  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This  room 
will  receive  in  show-cases  a  permanent  display  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  the  Folger  collection.  It  is  lighted  at  night  by  high  wrought- 
iron  candelabra,  and  the  floor,  in  hand-made  tiles,  recalls  in  its  border, 
the  principal  plays.  From  the  exhibition  room,  the  visitor  can  have  a 
view  of  the  reading  room  without  disturbing  the  readers  there. 

Reading  Room:  The  reading  room  is  entered  from  the  administration 
corridor  and  through  the  catalogue  room.  It  is  a  typical  English  hall 
(32  feet  X  121  feet  X  37  feet  9  inches  high),  surrounded  by  bookcases 
in  two  tiers,  the  upper  one  served  by  a  continuous  balcony.  On  the 
east  end  is  an  oak  hall  screen  having,  as  central  feature,  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  Shakespeare's  memorial  in  Trinity  Church  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  flanked  by  the  portraits  of  the  founders.  Three  huge  bay- 
windows  light  this  room.  A  fireplace  gives  the  intimate  character 
desirable  for  the  workers. 

In  the  reading  room,  scholars  have  free  access  to  over  20,000  books 
on  shelves,  and  to  vaults  containing  18,000  of  the  most  precious  folios 
and  manuscripts.  Stairs  lead  directly  to  the  stacks  below.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  wood  trusses,  and  stained  glass  decorates  the  windows. 
The  west  window  has  tracery  similar  to  that  of  Trinity  Church  at 
Stratford-on-Avon.  The  old  glass  of  that  Church  having  disappeared, 
the  subject  chosen  for  our  hall  is  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  from  "As 
You  Like  It." 

Lecture  Room:  In  planning  the  lecture  room  (or  theater),  it  was  not 
the  desire  of  the  founder  to  attempt  a  reconstitution  of  a  given  Shake- 
spearean playhouse,  because  the  requirements  of  a  theater  of  today  are 
necessarily  different  from  those  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  For  instance, 
the  open-air  pit  was  out  of  the  question;  a  sloping  floor  with  seats  had 
to  be  provided,  and  performances  had  to  be  given  at  night.  Above  all, 
a  theater  for  an  audience  of  less  than  300  cannot  be  designed  as  were 
the  much  larger  playhouses.  The  object  of  the  founder  was,  therefore, 
more  to  create  an  atmosphere  similar  to  that  of  Shakespeare's  audiences 
as  we  can  imagine  it  from  the  scant  documentation  available.  There  is 
no  graphic  data  of  value  on  the  Shakespearean  theater.  Our  best 
information  comes  from  some  financial  accounts  and  from  a  few 
allusions  in  texts;  and  on  this  uncertain  basis  have  been  reared  recon- 
stitutions  necessarily  at  wide  variance  one  with  the  other.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  available  texts  by  scholars  often  shows  lack  of  familiar- 
ity with  the  architecture  of  the  time  and  with  the  constructive  methods 
necessitated  by  the  scant  financial  resources  within  the  reach  of  the 
theaters'  builders.  Another  cause  of  many  queer  features  in  these 
reconstitutions,  is  the  fact  that  the  texts  at  our  disposal  refer  to 
different  playhouses.  Therefore,  it  was  trying  the  impossible  to  embody 
in  one  reconstitution,  features  mentioned  in  texts,  but  belonging  to 
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various  playhouses.  I  have  seen,  for  instance,  the  trapezoidal-shaped 
stage  of  the  polygonal  theater  incorporated  in  an  attempted  recon- 
stitution  of  a  rectangular  one.  As  is  the  case  with  every  archeological 
problem,  the  vagueness  of  the  texts  has  been  supplemented  by  a  super- 
abundance of  personal  interpretations,  with  resulting  controversies. 

Therefore,  it  was  decided  from  the  start  to  disclaim  any  pretence 
to  a  reconstitution  of  either  the  Globe,  the  Fortune,  the  Swan,  or  the 
Curtain.  The  object  of  the  founder  will  be  achieved  if  visitors  to  the 
Library's  theater  feel  removed  from  our  modern  theatrical  conventions 
of  staging  plays,  and  see  a  performance  where  the  simple  stage  devices 
in  use  are  the  same  that  were  used  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

The  stage  has  three  divisions,  outer  stage,  inner  stage,  and  upper 
stage.  To  the  visiting  companies  will  belong  the  care  of  deciding  what 
use  to  make  of  these  facilities. 

The  walls,  like  those  of  old,  are  made  of  "frame  lime,  lath  and 
hair";  the  stage  with  its  shadow  covered  in  tile;  the  posts  square  and 
wrought  pilaster-wise  with  carved  proportions  called  satyrs;  this  plain 
construction  is  embellished  by  painted  decoration.  The  efiFect  of  sun- 
light in  the  "yard,"  will  be  approximated  by  our  modern  sun,  electri- 
city. There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  other  features  (dressing  rooms 
for  the  actors,  rest  rooms,  and  foyer  for  the  public),  which  are  as  little 
Elizabethan  as  will  be  Juliet,  Ophelia,  or  Portia,  interpreted  by  actresses. 

Administration:  In  the  west  wing,  on  the  main  floor,  are  the  offices 
of  the  director  and  his  assistants,  and  the  founder's  rooms,  furnished 
by  Mrs.  Folger  with  old  English  furniture,  and  containing  objects 
associated  with  the  founder. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  Library's  catalogue  room,  the  study 
rooms,  and  photostat  rooms,  while  the  third  floor  will  probably  house 
collections  other  than  books  (paintings  not  displayed  in  the  exhibition 
room,  costumes,  play-bills,  water  colors,  and  prints). 

Other  Details:  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  lighting  fixtures  by 
Edward  F.  Caldwell  Company;  of  the  specially  designed  furniture  by 
Westing,  Evans  &  Egmore;  of  the  hand-made  tile- work  in  the  exhibi- 
tion room  by  the  Enfield  Pottery  &  Tile  Works;  of  the  stained  glass  by 
the  D'Ascenzo  Studios;  the  painted  decorations  by  Austin  Purves; 
the  decorative  sculpture  by  the  Voigt  Company,  and  the  most  extensive 
woodwork  and  cabinet-work  by  Erik  Jansson. 

The  builder  was  James  Baird  Company,  Inc.,  and  the  work  was 
supervised  by  William  Rohns,  the  architect's  representative  at  the 
site.  The  engineers  were  Gravell  &  Duncan  (structural),  and  I.  H. 
Francis  (mechanical).  The  architect,  Paul  P.  Cret  and  his  partners, 
had  the  invaluable  advice  of  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge  as  consulting 
architect,  and  of  the  Director  of  the  Library,  Dr.  W.  A.  Slade. 


T  TNDER  the  Luce-Shipstead  Act,  plans  for  privately  owned  buildings 
^  which  face  the  Capitol  group  in  Washington  must  he  approved  by  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  Similar  regulations  around  State  Capitol  groups 
would  eliminate  much  ugliness  and  tend  to  protect  the  property  of  the  people. 


Theater  and  Lecture  Room  of  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library 

Courtesy  American  Forests,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge 

By  MAJOR  D.  H.  GILLETTE,  Corps  of  Engineers 

DURING  these  days  of  economy  there  are  those  who  have 
characterized  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  as  a  "four- 
teen-million-dollar  luxury." 

This  feeling  is  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  project  as  a  whole.  Actually,  less  than  half  of 
the  appropriation  is  for  the  Bridge  itself.  The  rest  is  for  essential 
streets  and  approaches,  which  must  be  adequate  not  only  to 
utilize  the  full  capacity  of  the  Bridge  but  also  must  be  treated 
in  a  monumental  way  such  as  the  memorial  avenue  and  the 
monumental  gateway  to  the  Cemetery.  An  essential  and  ex- 
pensive, but  very  utilitarian  element,  is  the  extension  and  widen- 
ing of  Constitution  Avenue  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Potomac 
River. 

The  entire  development,  while  primarily  monumental  in 
character,  is  of  immense  practical  value  to  the  public.  The 
Bridge  furnishes  the  main  access  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial 
Highway,  and  is  already  carrying  an  average  daily  traffic  of 
20,000  cars  for  this  highway  alone.  Later,  when  connections 
are  made  to  the  Arlington  Cemetery  and  to  the  northern  Vir- 
ginia road-system,  the  traffic  is  expected  to  exceed  double  the 
present  volume.  Then,  again,  the  grade-separation  at  the  east 
end  has  completely  relieved  the  previous  congestion  on  gala 
occasions  such  as  cherry-blossom-time. 

Another  misunderstanding  in  the  public  mind  concerns  the 
necessity  for  extending  and  widening  Constitution  Avenue  to 
the  Capitol  as  a  part  of  the  Bridge  project.  Such  a  cross-town 
thoroughfare  of  ample  capacity  is  an  absolutely  essential  pro- 
vision for  the  great  increase  of  traffic  that  is  being  caused  by  the 
new  Federal  buildings.  But  this  improvement  has  a  senti- 
mental as  well  as  a  utilitarian  motive.  Until  the  construction  of 
the  Arlington  Bridge  there  was  no  dignified  and  appropriate 
route  over  which  to  properly  conduct  the  funerals  of  outstanding 
national  heroes.  Such  ceremonial  processions  have  in  the  past 
been  forced  to  go  through  slums  and  narrow,  busy,  commercial 
streets,  blocking  traffic  and  causing  annoyance  rather  than 
inspiring  respect  and  honor  to  the  dead.  When  Constitution 
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Avenue  is  completed  as  planned,  these  funerals,  many  of  which 
originate  at  the  Union  Station,  will  pass  entirely  along  handsome 
avenues  and  park  drives  of  adequate  width  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  the  marchers  to  change  formation  at  any  point 
due  to  constricted  space. 

Symbolically,  the  cortege  will  pass  through  the  City  with  the 
noise  and  hubbub  of  Life  and  Commerce  gradually  decreasing, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  where  peace  and  solem- 
nity reign ;  then  it  will  cross  the  river  over  the  Arlington  Bridge, 
from  the  land  of  the  living  to  the  land  of  the  dead,  with  a  sym- 
bolic pause  half-way  across  (in  a  great  plaza  on  Columbia 
Island  adorned  with  architectural  features  and  appropriate 
sculpture)  to  receive  the  formal  farewell  and  honors  from  the 
Living.  Thence  it  will  pass  up  the  Memorial  Avenue  into  the 
Cemetery,  where  at  the  formal  gateway  it  will  pause  again  for 
the  honored  dead  to  receive  the  new  arrival  into  their  midst. 

Considered  solely  from  the  symbolic  standpoint,  the  proj- 
ect may  well  be  considered  to  justify  itself.  Moreover,  it  will 
have  an  additional  value  for  all  sorts  of  other  ceremonial  uses 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Because  of  the  necessarily  great  size  of  the  Bridge,  the  most 
serious  problem  in  connection  with  its  design  has  been  to  prevent 
it  or  any  of  its  elements  from  appearing  to  overshadow  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  This  is  why  the  Bridge,  which  otherwise  need 
have  been  merely  a  river  crossing,  required  the  most  handsome 
and  restrained  architectural  treatment.  It  is  believed  that  the 
architecture  thoroughly  satisfies  this  requirement,  and  that 
instead  of  competing,  the  structure  seems  rather  to  lead  up  to 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  as  a  climax. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  figures,  the  following  data 
may  be  of  interest: 

The  Bridge  is  2,162  feet  long  from  end  to  end,  with  a  roadway 
60  feet  wide,  paved  with  Durax  granite  blocks  and  flanked  by 
two  15-foot  sidewalks  of  scrubbed  concrete  matching  in  texture 
the  walks  around  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

The  foundations,  which  reach  to  40  feet  below  water-level, 
are  constructed  of  solid  concrete  placed  by  the  open  coffer-dam 
method. 

The  nine  spans  vary  in  length  from  166  feet  to  184  feet,  and 
are  of  a  special  shape  which  might  technically  be  called  a 
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"cambered  circular  arc."  It  is  the  shape  of  the  arches,  together 
with  the  open  balustrade,  which  gives  the  Bridge  a  low  appear- 
ance without  the  impression  of  "chunkiness," 

The  drawspan,  which  cost  $900,000,  has  several  interesting 
features.  Each  leaf  with  its  counterweight  weighs  5^000  tons, 
and  all  counterweights,  controls,  and  machinery  are  hidden 
below  the  level  of  the  road,  except  the  main  control-room, 
which  is  in  the  balustrade.  The  balustrade  on  the  draw-span 
leaves  is  made  of  cast  aluminum  and  is  one  of  the  largest  cast- 
aluminum  jobs  that  has  been  constructed  to  date.  There  was 
insufl&cient  room  within  the  pier  for  counterweight  blocks  of 
ordinary  concrete  to  raise  the  leaves,  so  the  weight  of  the 
concrete  in  the  blocks  was  increased  to  about  250  pounds  a 
cubic  foot  by  using  for  the  aggregate  iron  punchings,  and  an 
iron  ore  specially  imported  from  Sweden. 

All  materials  in  the  Bridge  were  selected  for  durability,  and 
in  order  to  attain  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  granite  setting  a 
detailed  drawing  was  made  of  each  of  the  14,000  stones  involved. 


The  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway 

By  GILMORE  D.  CLARKE,  Landscape  Architect 

THE  home  of  George  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Virginia,  is  now  physically  connected  with  the  District  of 
Columbia;  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  Washington,  even 
though  located  16  miles  distant  down  the  Potomac  from  the 
Capital  City.  For  many  years  an  adequate  connecting-link 
between  the  Nation's  greatest  shrine  at  Mount  Vernon  and  the 
city  of  Washington  has  been  contemplated,  but  funds  were  not 
made  available  until  1929  when  Congress  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  for  the  "Celebration  of  the  Two 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  George  Washington." 
In  the  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  this  Commission, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  highway 
along  the  Potomac  from  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  to  the 
gates  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Heretofore  there  was  a  choice  of  two  routes  between  Wash- 
ington and  Mount  Vernon :  One  by  boat,  a  most  delightful  trip 
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along  the  quiet,  muddy  waters  of  the  Potomac  past  Forts  Hunt 
and  Washington;  the  other  by  U.  S.  Route  1,  a  narrow,  crooked 
highway  passing  through  Alexandria,  and  lined  with  garbage- 
and  refuse-dumps,  telephone  and  telegraph  poles  (in  places  on 
two  sides),  shacks  serving  as  gasoline-filling  stations,  and  "hot- 
dog"  dispensaries  in  a  variety  of  ugliness.  Here  the  oil  companies 
compete  with  each  other  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  their  own  particular  brands  of  gasoline;  red,  orange,  and 
bright  blue  pumps  line  the  highway,  and  large  signs  blatantly 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  motorist.  Billboards — why,  it  seems 
as  though  there  are  miles  of  them — complete  the  panorama 
along  the  road  to  the  most  sublimely  beautiful  and  sacred  home 
in  the  whole  country.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Mount  Vernon 
gates,  an  ugly  building  serving  as  a  trolley  station  and  restam-ant 
was  the  most  prominent  structure.  Truly  the  Nation  neglected 
the  opportunity  to  afford  pilgrims  a  dignified  approach  to 
Mount  Vernon. 

A  change  has  taken  place.  Now  a  fine  parkway  which 
begins  at  the  Virginia  end  of  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge 
extends  to  the  gate  of  Mount  Vernon.  The  highway  occupies  a 
wide  right-of-way  so  that  its  sides  are  protected  against  intru- 
sions of  billboards  and  "hot-dog"  and  gasoline  concessions.  The 
project  is  officially  called  the  "Mount  Vernon  Memorial  High- 
way"; nevertheless  it  actually  is  a  parkway  in  the  full  meaning 
of  that  term.  It  will  become  a  part  of  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway,  a  project  extending  from  Mount  Vernon 
along  the  Potomac  River  to  the  Great  Falls,  and  also  will  be  an 
important  link  of  the  great  outer  parkway  system  planned  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway  is  the  first  project 
of  its  kind  to  be  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  It  is 
patterned  after  projects  similar  in  character,  built  in  West- 
chester County,  New  York,  by  the  Westchester  County  Park 
Commission.  The  principal  features  of  the  design  are: 

(a)  A  broad  right-of-way,  varying  from  about  200  to  more 
than  1,000  feet  in  width,  borders  the  Potomac  River  except 
through  Alexandria  and  Wellington. 

(6)  The  driveway,  designed  to  fit  the  topography  and 
provide  a  smooth  alignment  and  easy  gradients,  flows  smoothly. 
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the  tangential  sections  easing  into  the  sections  of  maximum 
curvatm-e  by  means  of  easement  cm*ves,  so  that  there  are  no 
abrupt  breaks  in  line. 

(c)  The  important  grade-crossings  are  eliminated  by  bridge 
structures.  There  are  four  of  these: 

The  first  is  a  two-arched,  rigid-frame  structure  of  reinforced  con- 
crete design  with  native  stone  facing,  providing  a  means  for  having 
Fourteenth  Street  cross  over  the  Highway,  which  at  this  point  skirts 
the  Hoover  Airport.  The  drive  is  divided  into  two  roadways,  each 
40  feet  wide,  separating  the  traffic  in  each  direction.  Four  access  drives, 
forming  a  clover-leaf  design,  provide  means  for  a  steady  flow  of  traffic 
between  the  intersecting  highways  without  left-hand  turns,  eliminating 
the  necessity  for  crossing  traffic-lanes. 

The  second  structure  carries  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Potomac  Railroad  over  the  Highway.  This  is  also  a  double-arched 
structure  providing  for  separated  drives,  as  in  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Bridge.  The  arches  are  of  exposed  steel  girders,  with  arched  lower 
chords.  The  abutments,  center  pier,  and  wing  walls  are  of  concrete 
faced  with  native  stone. 

The  third-  and  fourth-grade  elimination  structures  are  single, 
rigid-frame,  reinforced  concrete  arches  with  native  stone  facings,  the 
third  carrying  the  Highway  over  the  entrance  to  the  proposed  Gravelly 
Point  airport  between  Washington  and  Alexandria,  and  the  fourth 
providing  a  means  for  crossing  the  Highway  at  Wellington,  a  section 
where  the  parkway  leaves  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  and  passes  west 
of  a  residential  development  of  fine  homes  bordering  the  river. 

(d)  Stream-crossings  are  made  in  part  by  hydraulic  fills,  the 
open  water  being  spanned  by  bridge  structures  of  simple  but 
varied  designs  with  single  and  multiple  arches.  These  structures 
are  also  built  of  reinforced  concrete  with  native  stone  facing. 
A  double-arched  span  crosses  Four  Mile  Run,  a  triple-arched 
span  crosses  Hunting  Creek,  and  single  arches  span  Little 
Hunting  Creek  and  the  boundary  channel  of  Columbia  Island. 
There  was  no  established  precedent  of  architectural  design 
which  it  was  necessary  to  follow.  Reinforced  concrete,  while 
providing  certain  limitations,  nevertheless  made  it  possible  to 
develop  interesting,  simple  designs,  possessing  dignity,  and 
harmonizing  with  the  settings  in  which  they  were  located. 

(e)  At  grade  intersections  where  a  bridge  was  not  justified, 
the  driveway  divided  into  two  parts,  with  a  center  island  not 
less  than  20  feet  in  width  at  the  crossing,  tapering  gradually 
each  side  to  where  the  two  drives  join  the  single  roadway.  This 
treatment  makes  a  safe  crossing  for  local  traffic  without  slowing 
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down  the  main  through  traflSc  on  the  Highway,  since  the 
alignment  is  smooth  and  mibroken. 

(f)  Along  the  route  at  frequent  intervals  broad  views  are 
obtained  over  the  river.  Turnouts  are  provided  at  the  most 
important  views  where  motorists  may  tarry. 

There  are  several  park  areas  located  at  the  wider  parts  of 
the  Highway  reservation  which  will  ultimately  be  developed. 
A  tract  between  the  proposed  Gravelly  Point  airport  site  and 
Alexandria  is  suitable  for  an  eighteen-hole  golf-course.  A  tract 
of  exceedingly  interesting  flat  meadow  and  marsh  lands, 
situated  between  Alexandria  and  Wellington,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  native  plant-,  bird-,  and  insect-life  in  a  sort  of 
biological  station.  In  this  area  the  natural  features  will  be 
retained  with  no  attempt  made  to  reclaim  the  marshes  or  to 
fill  the  inland  waterways.  A  first-class  exhibit  of  river  border- 
lands, which  ordinarily  are  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  human 
habitation,  is  retained. 

Fort  Hunt  will,  probably,  be  abandoned  as  a  military 
reservation.  When  it  becomes  part  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Memorial  Highway  it  should  be  transformed  into  a  useful 
recreational  park  area  where  groups  of  people  may  assemble  to 
participate  in  the  more  active  games,  including  golf,  baseball, 
and  other  field-sports. 

The  Highway,  therefore,  will  be  useful  in  joining  these 
spaces  to  be  developed  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people. 

(g)  The  Highway  was  designed  with  spaces  for  bus-stops, 
so  that  passengers  may  be  served  while  the  bus  is  clear  of  the 
traffic-lanes.  The  drive  is  widened  at  points  where  buses  might 
be  permitted  to  stop,  for  a  distance  sufficient  to  permit  the 
vehicle  to  pull  out  of  the  outside  moving  traffic-lane  before 
stopping,  and  regain  headway  before  re-entering  the  traffic-lane. 
Shelters  are  provided  at  these  stops. 

(h)  The  planting  received  careful  study.  The  designers 
visualized  the  planting  compositions  which,  when  mature,  will 
create  an  approach-way  to  Mount  Vernon  as  delightful  and  as 
beautiful  as  the  road  Washington  traveled  between  these  same 
points.  Plantations  along  the  borders  of  the  reservation  were 
planned  to  screen  out  objectionable  developments,  including 
railroad  yards.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  planting-scheme 
were  designed  to  create  interesting  compositions,  to  enframe 
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river-views,  and  to  center  the  travelers*  interest  on  points  of 
particular  value  in  the  off  scape. 

Most  of  the  plant  materials  used  were  native;  when  not, 
they  were  chosen  for  special  effects,  and  in  every  case  appear  to 
be  indigenous.  Materials  were  chosen  to  harmonize  and  form 
a  uniformly  simple  and  dignified  setting  for  the  Memorial 
Highway.  The  scene  is  ever-changing,  but  the  climax  of  the 
trip  is  withheld  until  the  visitor  reaches  Mount  Vernon.  Just 
how  successful  the  designers  were  will  not  be  known  until 
Nature  has  lent  her  hand  over  a  period  of  years  and  the  trees 
and  plants  mature  and  mass  together,  thus  removing  the  effect 
of  newness. 

(i)  Minor  features.  Careful  attention  was  given  to  lighting- 
poles,  guard-rails,  signs,  and  minor  structures,  such  as  shelters 
and  culverts;  designs  for  all  of  these  were  made  as  unobtrusive 
as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  fitting  and  in  good  taste. 

(j)  The  Mount  Vernon  terminus  of  the  Highway  is  the 
climax  of  the  trip.  It  is  hoped  that  the  simple  and  dignified 
stretch  of  lawn,  with  elm  trees  before  the  entrance  to  the  home 
of  the  first  President,  will  place  the  visitor  in  the  right  frame  of 
mind  before  entering  the  sacred  shrine  so  wonderfully  cared  for 
by  Colonel  Dodge  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Ladies'  Association. 

Motor  vehicles  are  parked  in  areas  on  each  side  of  the 
central  composition  and  hidden  from  view  by  plantations,  so 
that  those  entering  the  area  behold  a  restful  scene  unencumbered 
by  masses  of  parked  motors. 

To  provide  a  suitable  building  to  serve  the  public  need,  a 
structure  was  designed  and  built  to  house  the  necessary  terminal 
facilities,  such  as  restaurant,  soda-fountain,  and  restrooms. 
This  structure  is  in  the  architectural  style  of  the  same  period 
as  Mount  Vernon.  The  building  has  the  atmosphere  of  an  old 
wayside  tavern  and  lends  interest  to  the  terminal  area. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway  is  the  forerunner  of 
other  parkway  projects  destined  to  traverse  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  entire  country.  These  parkways  will  by-pass  all 
centers  of  population  and  aid  in  protecting  belts  of  countryside 
so  that  travel  by  motor  will  be  a  delight. 
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Economic  Justification  for  the  New 
Public  Buildings 

By  KARL  J.  HARDY,  Secretary  of  the  Public  Buildings  Commission 

I  IKE  the  former  Russian  Capital,  Petrograd,  and  the 
-J  newly  created  city  of  Canberra,  in  Australia,  Washington 
was  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  a  Nation*s  Capital. 
Provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  officially  the  city  began  its 
eventful  existence  in  1800  when  the  Government  moved  from 
Philadelphia  to  hastily  constructed  quarters  in  the  projected 
City  of  Washington. 

The  city  suffered  many  vicissitudes  during  the  hundred 
years  immediately  following  its  occupancy.  Except  for  a  few 
casual  references,  the  original  plans  were  forgotten.  In  1898, 
however,  the  plan  of  George  Washington  and  L'Enfant  was 
taken  out  of  the  files  again  and  given  renewed  importance  by 
the  McMillan  Commission.  From  this  time  interest  began  to 
develop  in  the  original  layout  of  the  city.  By  1926  there  was 
sufficient  national  interest  to  provide  for  an  established  program 
of  improvement  in  the  Capital  City  and  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  much-needed  public  buildings,  authorized  in 
the  Elliott-Fernald  Act  of  May  26,  1926. 

By  this  and  subsequent  acts  and  amendments,  $190,000,000 
was  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  construction  of  public 
buildings.  In  adopting  such  a  program  and  in  the  expenditure 
of  such  a  vast  sum  of  money  in  one  city,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  concerned  primarily  with  the  utilitarian  problem 
of  housing  adequately  the  Federal  activities  in  order  that  they 
might  function  efficiently  and  economically.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  render  the  new  buildings  functionally  suitable 
for  their  purposes. 

To  those  acquainted  with  and  responsible  for  the  housing 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  Washington,  there  is  ample  reason 
to  defend  the  public  building  program  against  any  accusations 
of  extravagance.  The  program  is  one  of  true  constructive 
economy.  For  many  years  Federal  agencies  had  been  so  scat- 
tered in  Washington  that  their  attempts  at  efficiency  resembled 
the  good  intentions  of  a  scattered  and  somewhat  demoralized 
army.    Serious  overcrowding  existed  in  every  Government- 
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owned  or  leased  building.  So  rapidly  did  personnel  increase 
during  and  since  the  war,  making  urgent  demands  for  space, 
that  the  temporary  structures  built  of  plaster  and  cardboard  in 
1917,  and  intended  to  last  not  longer  than  three  years,  are  still 
in  constant  use. 

In  the  four  years  from  1927  to  1931  Government  personnel 
in  Washington  grew  13.8  per  cent.  During  that  period  the 
Commerce  Department  alone  increased  its  working  forces  80.6 
per  cent.  Agriculture  18.1  per  cent,  and  many  other  depart- 
ments and  establishments  had  like  increases.  Treasury,  Interior, 
and  Labor  were  the  only  departments  with  a  personnel  decrease. 
Only  two  departments,  however.  War  and  Interior,  decreased 
their  space-requirements.  In  almost  all  of  the  departments 
there  were  demands  for  space  to  care  for  accessions  to  files  and 
records. 

There  are  other  valid  needs  which  justify  the  building  pro- 
gram. Personnel  and  files  of  one  department  were  divided 
recently  among  49  buildings,  and  another  department  was 
scattered  through  18  buildings,  some  more  than  a  mile  apart. 
This  required  extra  trucking  service  to  handle  supplies  and 
mail,  and  additional  workers  for  operation,  all  increasing  the 
cost  of  Government.  While  it  would  be  difficult  to  compute 
with  accuracy  the  value  of  coordinating  Federal  activities  in 
one  or  a  few  adjacent  buildings,  it  is  evident  that  economies  do 
result  from  concentration,  by  elimination  of  expensive  com- 
munication services  and  delays,  and  by  more  effective  adminis- 
trative supervision. 

Much  public  business  is  still  transacted  in  the  flimsy  tempor- 
ary buildings,  ten  in  number,  which  have  long  outgrown  their 
life  expectancy,  are  now  rapidly  deteriorating,  and  constitute 
fire-traps  for  workers^  and  valuable  records.  These  buildings 
represent  unsanitary  working  conditions,  poor  air,  and,  in 
summer-time,  unbearable  heat.  A  survey  of  six  activities  in 
temporary  buildings  showed  that  in  one  summer  15,730  persons 
were  excused  because  of  heat,  or  a  total  of  212  hours  lost  per 
employe.  Computing  the  effect  of  this  from  the  payrolls,  a  loss 
resulted  to  the  taxpayers  of  $143,071.42.  Because  of  these  shut- 
downs, various  bureaus  estimate  a  loss  in  operating  efficiency 
of  from  5  to  15  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  upkeep  of  these  outworn  temporary  buildings  is 
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excessive.  In  order  to  heat  the  buildings  of  the  Mall  groups 
this  winter,  the  boilers  and  pipes  will  require  complete  remodel- 
ing. The  floors  of  most  of  the  temporary  buildings  have  had  to 
be  reinforced  during  the  past  few  years  because  of  rotting 
wooden  floor  beams,  and  the  underpinning  of  nearly  all  of  them 
has  had  to  be  replaced. 

A  real  danger  in  temporary  buildings  is  the  fire-hazard.  On 
September  1,  1931,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Temporary  Building  No. 
4,  making  the  structure  uninhabitable.  The  total  cost  of  one 
fire  a  few  years  ago,  amounted  to  $227,160.45,  with  an  estimated 
loss  of  time  of  from  three  to  four  months.  Even  with  prohibi- 
tions against  smoking  and  great  care  to  avoid  fire-risks,  603 
fires  have  started  in  the  last  eight  years,  and  but  for  the  special 
vigilance  of  the  guards  and  the  precautions  taken,  any  one  of 
these  might  have  proved  disastrous. 

In  spite  of  the  continued  use  of  temporary  and  antiquated 
Government-owned  buildings,  the  Government  rent-bill  has 
amounted  to  over  $1,000,000  annually  during  the  last  few  years. 
In  1931,  the  Government  rented  in  Washington  all  or  parts  of 
46  buildings.  When  the  public  building  program  is  completed, 
this  rented  space  can  be  released  to  the  owners.  Already,  with 
the  completion  of  the  Commerce  Building  and  its  occupancy 
this  year,  and  the  Agricultural  Extensible  Building,  16  leases 
covering  350,571  square  feet  of  expensive  rented  space  have 
been  discontinued,  saving  $302,558.65  for  the  fiscal  year  1933. 
Considering  that  the  amortization  life  of  a  modern  Government 
building  is  at  least  forty  years,  the  amount  saved  when  all 
rented  space  is  released,  will  amount  to  about  i  of  the  total  to 
be  expended  for  public  buildings.  A  computation  made  by  the 
Public  Buildings  Commission  based  on  rents  paid  in  privately 
owned  buildings,  the  cost  of  new  buildings,  the  annual  expense 
of  their  maintenance,  and  including  the  possible  loss  of  taxes, 
shows  that  the  new  buildings  will  liquidate  their  first  cost  and 
pay  for  themselves,  if  occupied,  in  forty  years.  Taking  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Building,  occupied,  in  January  of 
this  year,  as  an  example,  the  following  figures  show  the  amorti- 
zation in  forty  years : 
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Department  of  Commerce  Building 

Cost  of  buading $17,500,000  00 

Cost  of  land      2,500,000  00 

Space  in  building:  Square  Feet 

Office 1,002,680 

Storage 89,370 

Total 1,092,000 

Yearly  rental  value  of  space: 

1,002,630  square  feet  of  office  space,  at  $2.25    .    .    .    $2,255,917  50 
89,370  square  feet  of  storage  space,  at  $0.40  ....  35,748  00 

Total  yearly  rental  value $2,291,665  50 

Yearly  cost  of  space: 

Amortization  ($17,500,000—40  years) $437,500  00 

Interest  on  $20,000,000  at  4  per  cent  average  per  year.  410,000  00 

Maintenance 655,200  00 

Total $1,502,700  00 

Add— 

Taxes  lost  to  Government  on  land  ($1 .70  per  hundred)        $32,500  00 
Income  tax  lost  on  return  of  6  per  cent  ($129,716.94) 
of  $2,291,665.50  to  building  owners  (tax  1}4  per 

cent) 19,457  54 

Taxes  lost  on  building  ($1.70  per  hundred  on  65  per 

cent  of  construction  cost) 193,375  00 

Total  yearly  cost $1,748,032  54 

Savings  each  year — 40-year  period $543,632  96 

Total  savings  in  40  years $21,745,318  40 

As  the  Government  buildings  are  always  built  to  have  a  much 
longer  useful  life  than  this,  the  economic  justification  of  the 
public  building  program  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer  is 
obvious. 

The  unit  cost  of  upkeep  in  modern  Government  buildings  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  old  Government 
buildings,  even  though  there  has  been  an  increase  since  the  war 
in  the  wage-scale  and  for  maintenance  materials.  When  there  is 
a  waste  of  space,  the  cleaning  cost  for  the  usable  square  feet  of 
floor-space  is  increased.  This  is  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the 
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maintenance  costs  between  the  old  Patent  Office  Building, 
begun  in  1837,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Building  erected 
during  1929  and  1930.  The  upkeep  cost  per  gross  square  foot  in 
the  Patent  Office  during  the  fiscal  year  1931,  was  $0.4562,  or 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  gross  upkeep  cost  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Building  which,  during  the  same  year,  was  only 
$0.2466.  In  other  words,  there  is,  in  this  instance,  a  difference 
in  maintenance  cost  of  $0.2096  per  square  foot  between  old 
and  new  Government  buildings. 

A  great  saving  results  from  a  well-prepared  and  complete 
program.  Such  a  program  makes  it  possible  to  purchase  land 
for  practically  all  buildings  at  one  time,  thus  preventing  the 
usual  increase  in  cost  to  the  Government  when  land  is  obtained 
by  the  "piece-meal"  method.  It  is  estimated  that  land  values 
in  Washington  increase  yearly  about  9  per  cent.  By  prompt 
purchasing,  a  great  saving  is  made.  Another  benefit  resulting 
from  a  "wholesale"  acquisition  of  building-sites  is  that  old 
property-  and  street-lines  can  be  disregarded,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  increase  the  usable  square  footage  in  public  buildings 
about  15  per  cent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  buildings  like  the 
Commerce  Building  and  Internal  Revenue  Building  were  con- 
structed at  the  very  low  figure  of  approximately  60  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  exclusive  of  planning  and  architects*  fees.  This 
figure  is  based  on  1929  prices,  which  were  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
higher  than  present  building  prices.  Construction  costs  of 
commercial  office  buildings,  such  as  the  Empire  State  and 
Chrysler  buildings,  range  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  to  80  cents 
per  cubic  foot.  By  a  complete  program  the  Government  is  not 
compelled  to  rectify  the  mistakes  that  result  from  haphazard 
and  indiscriminate  building. 

In  addition  to  the  utilitarian  and  economic  needs  served  by 
the  building  program  now  in  progress,  there  are  other  values  in 
modern  and  well-planned  public  buildings  which  accrue  to  the 
public.  By  grouping  the  buildings,  as  is  being  done,  there  is 
great  convenience  for  those  doing  business  with  the  Government. 
Also,  related  activities  can  operate  more  efficiently  and  thus 
more  economically.  The  impression  of  well-ordered  and  designed 
Government  buildings  insures  popular  respect  for  the  Govern- 
ment. A  great  Government  can  and  should  set  an  example  of 
good  taste  and  intelligent  planning. 
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The  Bicentennial  Conference  on  the 
National  Capital 

By  HORACE  W.  PEASLEE,  Acting  Chairman 

ON  THE  invitation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
a  conference  of  eleven  national  professional  and  civic 
organizations  was  held  in  Washington  on  April  29,  1932.  The 
following  groups  participated:  American  City  Planning  Insti- 
tute; American  Civic  Association;  American  Federation  of 
Arts;  American  Institute  of  Architects;  City  Planning  Division, 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects;  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  in  Rome ;  Garden  Club  of  America ;  Mural  Painters ; 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning;  National  Sculpture 
Society. 

The  Conference  delegates  unanimously  agreed  upon  the 
following  resolutions : 

In  this  year  of  the  Bicentennial  Celebration  of  the  Birth  of  George 
Washington,  this  Conference  of  National  Organizations  proclaims 
the  united  desire  and  intention  of  the  representatives  here  assembled 
to  make  the  city  of  Washington  a  worthy  and  living  memorial  to  the 
ideals,  vision,  and  glory  of  its  founder: 

To  This  End  Be  It  Resolved: 

1.  We  pledge  our  organizations  to  the  principle  that  our  National 
Capital  should  express  in  its  physical  planning  and  development  the 
highest  ideals  and  accomplishments  of  American  art. 

2.  We  are  convinced  that  such  ideals  can  be  realized  only  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  ablest  professional  advisers  in  the  various  arts;  and 
we  urge  that  their  services  may  be  made  available  by  definite  legislative 
authorization. 

3.  We  strongly  maintain  that  the  amenities  and  utilities  should  be 
given  proper  emphasis  in  full  harmony  with  esthetics  since  the  truly 
beautiful  must  manifest  a  design  adequate  to  its  appropriate  utilitarian 
purpose. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  pride  of  the  American  people  in  their  Federal 
City  warrants  ample  appropriations  for  its  adequate  development  and 
maintenance;  and,  when  retrenchments  may  be  expedient,  we  lu-ge 
that  cost  limits  be  established  without  limitations  aflFecting  the  pro- 
cedure or  the  high  quality  of  whatever  project  is  undertaken. 

5.  We  recognize  and  appreciate  the  contribution  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Government  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  these  ideals  in  the  National  Capital  through  the  constructive  legis- 
lation and  administration  of  recent  years;  and  we  pledge  the  full  force 
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of  our  nation-wide  organizations  in  support  of  further  effort  in  the 
continued  development  of  this  policy. 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved: 

6.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  definite  program  of  progressive 
steps  for  the  gradual  carrying  through  to  completion  of  such  major 
projects  as  the  Mall  and  the  Monument  grounds,  the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway,  the  Arboretum,  and  the  Fort  Drive,  before 
property  development  and  consequent  appreciation  in  value  makes 
costs  prohibitive.  While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  to  indicate  what  should  be  done,  and  the  relative 
importance  of  various  projects,  Congress  alone  must  decide  what 
appropriations  shall  be  made  to  carry  out  the  project. 

7.  We  recommend  for  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Congress 
legislative  measures  now  pending  to  authorize  the  employment  of 
capable  and  experienced  advisers  in  the  arts  on  Federal  projects  under 
existing  Federal  agencies;  with  similar  provisions  in  connection  with 
any  departmental  reorganizatioft  measures. 

8.  We  propose  that  in  the  public  buildings  of  the  Capital  the 
collaboration  of  the  ablest  architects,  sculptors,  and  mural  painters  be 
definitely  provided  for  under  proper  authorization  and  with  adequate 
appropriation;  that  the  employment  of  landscape  architects  of  out- 
standing reputation  be  authorized  in  connection  with  the  proper  setting 
of  public  buildings,  for  the  design  of  parks  and  the  development  of 
street-plantings;  and  that  in  problems  involving  engineering,  public 
utilities,  and  construction,  the  collaboration  of  outstanding  engineering 
authorities  be  obtained,  in  order  that  in  design,  execution  and  main- 
tenance, such  work  in  the  National  Capital  may  not  only  equal  the 
highest  type  of  similar  work  in  other  cities  and  in  private  practice,  but 
may  set  standards  for  the  country  at  large.  To  this  end  it  is  our  rec- 
ommendation that  all  administrative  officials  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  important  projects  shall  be  authorized  and  directed  to  employ 
such  professional  experts. 

9.  We  recommend  that,  in  view  of  the  responsibility  placed  by 
Congress  upon  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 
"to  prepare,  develop  and  maintain  a  comprehensive,  consistent,  and 
coordinated  plan  for  the  National  Capital  and  its  environs,"  the  super- 
visory and  coordinating  authority  of  this  Commission  should  be  clearly 
defined  and  established,  substantially  as  provided  in  the  Standard 
City  Planning  Act  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  which  has 
been  the  basis  of  Legislative  Acts  in  numerous  states. 

10.  We  advocate  maintaining,  in  each  of  our  respective  organiza- 
tions, a  Committee  on  the  National  Capital,  each  committee  to  assume 
as  its  special  opportunity  and  obligation  for  public  service  the  particular 
branch  of  art  with  which  it  is  chiefly  concerned;  and  we  further  agree 
to  have  representatives  of  these  committees  constitute  a  central  civic 
and  professional  committee  to  make  effective,  as  occasion  requires,  the 
full  force  of  organized  professional  opinion. 


HOUSING 

The  President's  Home  Building  and 
Home  Ownership  Program 

By  DR.  JOHN  M.  GRIES,  Member  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 

Executive  Secretary  of  President's  Conference  on  Home 

Building  and  Home  Ownership  held  in  1931 

THE  perspective  of  eight  months  permits  us  to  view  the 
President's  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home 
Ownership,  which  met  last  December  in  Washington  after  a 
year  of  preparatory  work,  in  an  objective  light  and  to  weigh 
with  some  impartiality  the  good  it  did.  First,  it  brought 
together  all  the  interests  and  professions  whose  activities  com- 
bine to  produce  modern  housing.  In  a  sense  it  introduced  these 
groups  to  each  other  for  the  first  time  and  discovered  to  them 
the  relationships  and  interdependence  of  their  activities.  It 
taught  the  home-financing  interests  that  they  cannot  insure 
stability  to  their  investments  without  the  aid  of  the  city  planners 
and  zoners  in  stabilizing  the  use  of  land;  it  taught  the  architects 
that  they  cannot  design  a  good  house  without  the  aid  of  the 
home  economist. 

Second,  as  a  corollary  to  the  first  result,  the  Conference 
produced  for  the  first  time  a  full-length  portrait  of  housing,  and 
revealed  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  forces  whose  efforts 
combine  to  produce  it.  Third,  it  assembled  in  one  place  an 
unprecedented  range  of  data  and  experience  on  housing.  This 
data  and  experience  had  been  scattered  and  consequently 
inaccessible;  the  Conference  compiled  it  in  usable  form  in  a 
series  of  reports  which  constitute  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
construction  of  a  "science  of  housing."  These  reports  are  being 
made  available  to  the  public  in  a  series  of  eleven  volumes,  eight 
of  which  are  already  published.  They  provide  the  student  with 
text-books  and  the  practitioner,  in  whatever  branch  of  housing 
activity  he  may  be,  with  manuals.  It  is  the  business  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  better  standards  of  housing  to  help  feed  them  into  the 
great  agencies  of  popular  education,  represented  by  our  schools, 
our  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  speakers*  platforms. 

Fourth,  the  Conference  drew  up  a  program  of  action  for 
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eliminating  waste,  reducing  cost,  improving  quality,  and 
making  adequate  housing  available  to  every  industrious  family 
in  this  country.  It  took  action  to  translate  this  program  into 
effect  by  committing  itself  to  work  for  the  establishment  by 
Congress  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  proposed  by 
President  Hoover.  By  its  study  of  financing  needs  and  by  its 
resolution  in  support  of  the  central  mortgage  banking  system, 
the  Conference  focused  the  nation's  attention  on  the  need  and 
so  created  a  public  sentiment  that  encouraged  Congress  to  pass 
the  bill  creating  the  banks. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  are  an  attack  on  what  has 
been  called  the  most  backward  phase  of  the  problem  of  home 
ownership  in  this  country.  Money  for  home-financing,  particu- 
larly for  junior  mortgages,  costs  too  much.  Funds  for  home- 
financing  are  often  inadequately  distributed,  so  that  while 
sections  such  as  the  Northeast  may  have  a  surplus,  the  West 
and  South  may  have  a  shortage;  at  the  first  sign  of  hard  times 
a  large  part  of  the  usual  credit  supply  withdraws  from  the  home- 
financing  field  and  this  results  in  foreclosures,  cessation  of 
necessary  construction  and  repair  work,  hardships  to  depositors 
in  lending  institutions,  and  demoralization  of  the  real-estate 
market.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  are  intended  to 
eliminate  these  major  defects  in  our  home-financing  structure. 
A  brief  resume  of  their  operation  will  explain  how. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  Federal  Board  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  12  regional  Home  Loan  Banks  have 
been  set  up,  each  capitalized  at  amounts  ranging  from  $6,000,000 
to  $20,000,000.  Three  classes  of  institutions  are  eligible  to 
subscribe  for  stock  and  so  become  members  in  the  system. 
They  are  building  and  loan  associations,  sometimes  called 
cooperative  banks  or  homestead  associations,  savings  banks, 
and  insurance  companies.  To  speed  the  operation  of  the  banks, 
the  United  States  Treasury  is  to  subscribe  such  part  of  the 
minimum  capital  of  each  Home  Loan  Bank  as  is  not  subscribed 
by  members  thirty  days  after  the  opening  of  the  books.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  retirement  of  these  Treasury  shares  so 
that  the  banks  will  be  owned  eventually  wholly  by  the  members. 
It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  say  that  the  system  puts  the 
Government  into  the  business  of  financing  homes. 

When  the  regional  banks  are  organized,  the  stock-holding 
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institutions  may  borrow  on  their  sound  home  mortgages. 
Against  these  pledged  home  mortgages  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  may  issue  bonds  for  sale  to  the  public.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  the  principal  source  of  funds  of  the  Home  Loan 
Banks  and  will  permit  the  banks  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
section  of  the  country  for  first  mortgage  money  at  all  times. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  system  will  put  an  end  to  the 
"freezing"  of  funds  invested  in  home  mortgages,  and  in  con- 
sequence put  an  end  to  the  drastic  withdrawal  of  credit  from 
the  mortgage  field  in  times  of  depression.  If  the  principal  home- 
financing  institutions  can  always  borrow  money  on  their  sound 
mortgages,  fear  of  having  their  funds  tied  up  in  hard  times  will 
disappear.  This  liquidity  of  funds  invested  in  mortgages,  plus 
the  desirability  as  investments  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
bonds  will  increase  the  funds  available  for  home-financing.  As 
a  nation-wide  system  the  banks  will  distribute  credit  for  home- 
financing  to  every  community  needing  it. 

But  how  will  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  make  home- 
financing  cheaper?  First,  by  increasing  the  funds  available  for 
this  purpose.  Second,  it  is  anticipated,  by  reducing  the  need 
for  second  mortgages.  The  cost  of  second  mortgage  money — 
often  amounting  to  30  per  cent,  thanks  to  bonus  charges,  com- 
missions, renewal  fees,  and  the  like, — ^has  been  a  millstone  on 
the  home-owner's  neck.  According  to  the  provisions  of  their 
charter  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  are  to  put  a  premium  on 
long-term  amortized  loans  to  home-owners,  such  as  are  made 
by  building  and  loan  associations.  This  type  of  loan  frequently 
justifies  making  the  first  mortgage  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  property.  First  mortgages  of  that  amount  would  render 
second  mortgages  unnecessary  for  many  home-owners  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  junior  financing  needed  by  other  home-owners, 
thus  cutting  down  on  this  heavy  expense  which  two-thirds  of  all 
families  now  have  to  shoulder  on  undertaking  home  ownership. 

To  the  home-owner  at  present  threatened  with  foreclosure 
or  in  other  difficulties  because  he  cannot  renew  his  mortgage  or 
refinance  his  home  on  easier  terms  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
money,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  are  expected  to  bring 
speedy  relief.  The  troubles  of  most  home-owners  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  lending  institutions  cannot  or  will  not  continue  to 
extend  credit  to  them.    By  easing  the  credit  strain  on  the 
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principal  home-financing  institutions  of  the  country,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  will  permit  them  to  ease  the  strain  on 
the  home-owner. 

But  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  is  capable  of  doing 
more  for  housing  than  merely  improving  our  home-financing 
structure.  Because  of  its  obligation  to  invest  the  people*s 
money  safely  it  will  have  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the 
system  of  appraisals  which  now  leaves  so  much  to  be  desired. 
Safety  of  operation  will  also  force  the  system  to  develop  a  com- 
petent survey  of  real-estate  statistics  in  every  community  in 
which  it  lends  money.  The  resultant  knowledge  will  be  a  major 
check  on  real-estate  booms,  overbuilding,  and  inflation,  with 
the  subsequent  bitter  cathartic  of  deflation.  The  desire  of  local 
home-financing  institutions  to  obtain  mortgages  which  can 
readily  be  pledged  with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  may 
very  conceivably  be  directed  to  improve  the  quality  of  construc- 
tion of  houses  upon  which  loans  are  made.  For  the  same  reason 
local  home-financing  institutions  may  be  stimulated  to  support 
city  planning  and  zoning  activities  that  will  increase  the  sta- 
bihty  of  home  neighborhoods  and  the  consequent  soundness  of 
investments  in  homes. 

These  are  only  anticipations,  but,  as  the  control  of  credit  is 
admittedly  the  most  powerful  lever  in  our  economic  life,  they 
seem  justifiable. 

Is  Land  Overcrowding  Necessary? 

By  ROBERT  WHITTEN,  Planning  Consultant,  New  York  City 

THE  present  depression  is  due  in  a  large  part  to  faulty  city 
building.  There  has  been  unlimited  expansion  and  develop- 
ment but  it  has  not  been  based  on  a  well-considered  plan  of 
urban  land-utilization.  In  many  cases  dwellings  have  been 
unduly  scattered,  with  resulting  excessive  costs  for  all  commu- 
nity services.  In  other  areas,  dwellings  are  so  closely  packed 
together  that  blight  has  set  in. 

Much  land  needed  and  suitable  for  recreation  has  been  cut 
up  into  small  lots,  with  excessive  costs  for  grading,  drainage, 
streets,  and  utilities.  Areas  which  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  land- 
requirements  of  the  community  would  keep  permanently  in 
some  form  of  open  development,  such  as  truck-gardens,  farms. 
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country  estates,  golf  clubs,  institutions,  forests,  or  water-supply 
reservations,  have  been  subdivided  and  auctioned  off — not  to 
home-builders  but  to  those  who  fondly  hope  to  resell  at  a  profit. 

Speculation  has  been  the  guiding  star  of  most  land-develop- 
ment and  building  operations.  There  has  been  little  interest  in 
a  scientific  apportionment  of  the  land-area  to  its  appropriate 
uses  and  a  determination  of  how  much  area  will  probably  be 
required  for  each  type  of  use.  One  result  has  been  over-pro- 
duction and  over-development.  Too  much  land  has  been  sub- 
divided, and  especially  in  central  areas  the  land  has  been  used 
too  intensively,  with  resulting  social  and  economic  loss. 

What  is  meant  by  land  overcrowding?  The  term  is  more  or 
less  relative.  One  definition  might  be:  Any  density  of  housing 
development  greatly  in  excess  of  that  required,  assuming  an 
intelligent  apportionment  of  the  available  land-area  of  the 
community.  This  definition  sanctions  a  greater  density  near  the 
center  of  a  large  city  than  in  smaller  or  suburban  communities. 
For  many  families,  considerations  of  accessibility  and  conve- 
nience offset  the  disadvantage  of  less  amenity  and  less  play-space. 
In  order  that  the  reasonable  wants  of  these  families  may  be 
provided  for,  it  is  appropriate  to  allow  somewhat  greater 
densities  in  these  central  areas.  But  even  here  there  can  be  no 
valid  social  or  economic  justification  for  permitting  the  con- 
struction of  dwellings  without  adequate  natural  light  and 
without  any  near-by  play-space  other  than  the  street. 

A  neighborhood  may  be  overcrowded,  even  though  the 
population  density  is  relatively  low.  This  result  is  brought 
about  through  bad  planning  of  the  open  space  in  relation  to  the 
covered  areas.  If  each  street  is  a  traffic  street  and  there  are  no 
interior-block  or  other  near-at-hand  play-areas  for  the  short- 
time  needs  of  the  children,  even  the  comparatively  low  density 
of  20  families  to  the  acre  produces  some  of  the  characteristics 
and  evils  of  overcrowding.  There  is  no  place  for  children  to 
play,  and  this,  together  with  the  traffic  noise  and  danger,  tends 
to  blight  the  neighborhood  for  dwelling  purposes. 

By  proper  planning,  through  traffic  could  have  been  made 
to  by-pass  the  neighborhood  and  large  super-blocks  could  have 
been  used  to  provide  more  attractive  home-sites  and  adequate 
close-at-hand  play-  and  recreation-space,  while  at  the  same 
time  housing  the  same  number  of  families  on  the  entire  area. 
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Moreover,  this  result  could  have  been  secured  at  no  addi- 
tional cost.  A  recent  research  has  shown  that  the  present  usual 
street  and  block  pattern  is  wasteful  in  its  street  and  utility 
construction  requirements.*  "From  15  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
gross  land-area,  now  inefficiently  used  or  wasted,  can  be  devoted 
to  interior  block  or  neighborhood  parks  without  any  additional 
cost  for  land.  The  saving  that  can  be  effected  in  street  and  lot 
improvement  costs  is  more  than  adequate  to  pay  the  cost  of 
park  development  and  other  community  betterments." 

Do  high  land-values  create  housing  congestion  or  does 
housing  congestion  create  high  land- values?  Which  is  the  cause 
and  which  the  effect,  or  do  we  have  here  a  vicious  circle  with 
each  factor  acting  alternately  as  cause  and  effect? 

In  the  hotel-apartment  areas  near  the  center  of  a  large  city 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  land  has  a  high  value  aside  from 
the  density  of  apartment-house  development  normal  to  it.  In 
this  sense  the  high  value  of  the  land  does  require  a  comparatively 
high  housing  density  to  support  it.  Outside  of  this  central 
area,  however,  it  seems  that  an  existing  or  prospective  housing 
density  has  a  much  larger  role  in  determining  land-values  than 
have  land- values  in  determining  housing  density.  Families  of 
the  same  income  level  will  normally  pay  about  the  same  amount 
in  rent;  of  which  payment  a  fairly  constant  amount  will  go  for 
land-rent.  Consequently,  the  greater  the  number  of  families  (of 
the  same  income  class)  that  it  is  normal  to  house  on  a  lot  of  a 
given  size,  the  greater  will  be  the  value  of  the  lot. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  cost  of  the  lot  for  the  small 
house  can  be  reduced  by  decreasing  the  size,  and  especially  the 
width  of  the  lot.  This  will  mean  more  lots  to  the  gross  acre  and 
usually  a  reduction  in  the  improvement  cost.  As  applied  to  a 
particular  plot  of  land,  it  will  undoubtedly  result  in  economy 
in  the  production  cost  of  the  lot,  and  this  will  correspondingly 
decrease  the  cost  of  the  completed  house  and  lot. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  problem  is  not  that  of  the  individual 
tract  of  land  but  that  of  determining  the  normal  size  of  lot  for 
the  low-cost  houses  of  a  city  or  state,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  a 
reduction  in  the  normal  width  of  lot,  say  from  45  feet  to  30 
feet,  will  produce  any  reduction  in  the  cost  at  which  the  small 
house  can  be  produced  and  sold. 

♦See  Neighborhoods  of  Small  Homes,  Whitten  and  Adams,  page  80. 
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An  almost  certain  result  of  an  increase  in  normal  density  is 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  raw  land.  The  value  of  raw  land 
suitable  for  subdivision  for  the  building  of  small  homes  will 
tend  to  vary  directly  with  the  number  of  such  houses  to  the 
gross  acre  normal  in  the  community.  This  increase  in  raw-land 
value  may  not  be  sufficient  to  take  up  all  the  economy  due  to 
the  small  lot — a  small  part  may  be  shared  by  the  subdivider 
and  a  small  part  by  the  builder;  but  the  part  which  actually 
sifts  through  to  the  home-owner  will  usually  be  so  small  as  to 
be  negligible. 

It  is  much  easier  to  increase  housing  density  than  to  lower 
it.  With  the  density  customary  and  normal  to  low-cost  houses 
in  a  community  there  is  a  corresponding  level  of  raw-land  values. 
To  decrease  the  density  without  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
lot  will  usually  require  a  decrease  in  the  prevailing  acreage 
values.  Such  a  decrease  in  acreage  values  will  tend  eventually 
to  result,  provided  the  lower  density  is  consistently  enforced. 
The  adjustment,  however,  is  likely  to  be  difficult  and  very 
trying  for  all  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  change  to  a  greater  density  is  easy  and 
insidious.  It  usually  starts  with  a  sharing  of  the  benefits  from 
the  economy  of  the  smaller  lot  between  the  builder  and  the 
home-owner,  and  ends  when  the  smaller  lot  becomes  the  normal 
type  with  a  more  or  less  complete  capitalization  of  the  saving 
effected  by  the  smaller  lot  in  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for 
the  raw  land. 

Land-values  have  a  way  of  increasing  in  proportion  to 
existing  or  prospective  intensity  of  use.  When  the  two-family 
house  comes  into  the  single-family  neighborhood  it  usually 
means  that  land-values  are  increased  and  rents  are  not  reduced. 
Similarly,  when  the  six-family  apartment  is  erected  in  a  two- 
family  house  district,  the  chief  result  is  the  boosting  of  lot- 
values.  The  increased  lot- values  absorb  the  increased  rentals 
arising  from  the  housing  of  six  families  on  the  area  formerly 
used  for  the  housing  of  but  two  families. 

Housing  in  each  neighborhood  or  section  of  the  city  should 
be  permanently  restricted  by  deed  or  by  zoning  to  the  type  and 
intensity  of  use  for  which  it  is  devoted  and  is  most  suitable, 
in  order  to  prevent  depreciated  building-values  and  sacrifice  of 
community  values  which  results  from  land  overcrowding. 
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Better  Homes  in  America  1931-32 

By  JAMES  FORD,  Executive  Director 

THROUGHOUT  the  past  eighteen  months  Better  Homes  in 
America  has  been  carrying  out  its  traditional  campaign  and 
adapting  its  program  where  necessary  in  view  of  existing 
economic  conditions  and  problems.  It  has  at  the  same  time 
participated  actively  in  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  President's 
Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership,  in  service 
on  committees  of  that  Conference,  and  in  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  its  findings. 

The  purpose  of  Better  Homes  in  America  is,  through  local 
volunteer  committees,  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  existing 
homes  and  premises,  the  spread  of  knowledge  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  house — improved  design,  construction,  equip- 
ment, furnishing  and  landscaping  of  homes.  The  number  of 
volunteer  committees  organized  to  carry  out  this  program  in 
all  the  states  of  the  Union  has  increased  from  8,352  in  1931  to 
9,737  in  1932,  and  has  increased  neariy  twentyfold  in  the  past 
nine  years. 

A  state  committee  is  organized  in  each  state,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  many  civic  organizations  interested  in 
home  improvement.  The  Extension  Service,  women's  clubs, 
parent-teacher  associations,  architects,  home  economists,  and 
many  others  are  usually  represented.  A  few  of  the  larger  states 
have  district  committees  as  well,  and  altogether  there  are 
1,114  county  committees  in  addition  to  the  committees  for  each 
local  commimity. 

Their  programs  are  made  up  of  lectures,  home-improvement 
contests,  tours  to  homes  that  have  been  improved,  and,  in 
many  hundreds  of  instances,  demonstrations  of  new  or  recon- 
ditioned homes  fully  furnished  by  the  committee,  with  the  help 
of  local  home  economists  in  public  schools  or  colleges.  The 
programs  are  not  highly  standardized  and  are  adapted  to  local 
needs  by  the  committees  in  charge.  Often  many  hundreds  of 
persons,  and  sometimes  a  score  or  more  of  organizations,  are 
involved  in  the  local  preparations  for  house  demonstrations, 
tours,  and  contests.  National  Better  Homes  Week,  which  in 
1932  was  the  week  of  April  25  to  May  1,  is  a  recognized  annual 
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event  in  many  thousands  of  the  communities  of  America,  and 
the  programs  are  often  the  result  of  months  of  work  and  study. 
Several  million  people  are  reached  annually  by  one  or  more 
phases  of  the  campaign,  and  the  influence  is  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  committees  carry  out  their 
programs  throughout  the  year  and  from  year  to  year. 

Prevailing  economic  conditions  affected  the  program  of  the 
past  year  in  a  number  of  ways.  Committees  were  urged  by  the 
national  headquarters  at  Washington  to  cooperate  in  local 
emergency  imemployment  relief  programs  for  home  care  and 
repair  and  neighborhood  and  municipal  upkeep  and  beautifica- 
tion.  If  no  previous  committee  existed  for  this  purpose,  the 
Better  Homes  Committee  not  infrequently  took  over  the  func- 
tion. Thousands  of  employment  opportunities  were  found  in  this 
way,  while  home  improvement  was  correspondingly  stimulated. 

The  number  of  new  demonstration  houses  was  naturally 
much  smaller  this  year  than  in  preceding  years,  but  the  number 
of  older  houses  reconditioned  and  demonstrated  or  visited  upon 
tours  was  probably  as  large  as  ever  before.  There  were  an 
unusual  number  of  instances  in  which  schools  and  colleges 
participated  in  vital  ways  in  the  furnishing  of  demonstration 
homes,  and  there  were  a  few  instances  in  which  houses  were 
built  by  boys  in  vocational  departments  of  the  schools.  The 
number  of  Negro  committees  was  larger  than  ever  before,  and 
there  were  many  striking  instances  of  extensive  improvements 
by  them  in  rural  houses  of  a  more  primitive  type.  Notable 
demonstrations  of  improved  tenements  occurred  in  Boston  and 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  brief  description  of  a  few  of  the  campaigns 
which  won  prizes  or  honorable  mention  in  1932  serves  to  show 
how  programs  are  adapted  to  local  needs  as  well  as  the  wide 
range  of  activities  which  may  be  carried  out. 

The  campaign  in  Columbia  County,  Arkansas,  was  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  an  educational  program  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Waldo  following  the  cyclone;  that  of  Crittenden  County, 
Arkansas,  by  the  many  houses  for  both  white  and  colored  that 
were  improved  and  demonstrated  or  visited  in  tours.  County 
beautification  programs  characterized  both  Crittenden  County 
and  Davidson  County,  Tennessee,  and  in  the  latter  excellent 
work  was  done  in  the  relieving  of  unemployment.    Greene 
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County,  Arkansas,  developed  home-information  center  services 
in  addition  to  its  demonstration  houses  and  stimulated  im- 
provement programs  which  involved  home  care  and  repair  work 
for  the  unemployed.  Kohler,  Wisconsin,  had  an  attractive 
demonstration  house  which  was  made  an  object  of  study  by 
pupils  in  public  schools  who  cooperated  in  many  phases  of  the 
campaign  and  also  developed  a  home-information  service  in  the 
demonstration  home  which  is  to  remain  open  from  June  to 
November. 

Ames,  Iowa,  held  a  home  economics  "open  house**  featuring 
particularly  the  home  crafts  and  interior  decoration.  This  com- 
mittee also  had  an  architectural  competition,  a  builders'  clinic, 
a  home-information  center,  and  participated  in  unemployment 
relief.  Moscow,  Idaho,  developed  a  demonstration  house  in 
which  sixty  students  of  the  home  economics  department  of  the 
University  participated  actively  in  working  out  budgets  and 
plans  for  furnishing. 

Groveland,  Massachusetts,  demonstrated  an  attractive  new 
house,  the  sales  price  of  which  was  $4,200,  and  in  one  week  had 
3,000  visitors  to  the  demonstration  home  in  a  community  with 
a  population  of  only  1 ,600. 

Admirable  demonstrations  by  colored  groups  took  place  in 
many  parts  of  the  South,  but  Jefferson  and  Pulaski  counties, 
Arkansas,  had  exceptionally  fine  programs  of  home  improve- 
ment among  the  colored  throughout  their  counties.  Large 
numbers  of  homes  were  visited  after  improvement,  and  people 
from  every  community  in  each  county  participated. 

In  Denver,  Colorado,  a  house  built  from  one  of  the  plans  of 
the  Architects'  Small  House  Service  Bureau  was  demonstrated 
following  a  survey  of  local  housing  needs. 

In  DuPage  County,  Illinois,  the  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Home  Furnishing  and  Decoration  of  the  President's 
Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership  were  made 
an  object  of  special  study  by  the  committee  furnishing  the 
demonstration  home. 

In  Graves  County,  Kentucky,  the  reconditioning  and 
refinishing  of  old  furniture  was  a  central  feature  of  the  demon- 
stration farmhouse  which  cost  only  $1,200. 

In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  two  tenements  for  unskilled 
wage-earners  were  most  attractively  furnished  from  salvaged 


Hallway  of  Two-story  House  Which  Received  the  Gold  Medal  in 
the  Better  Homes  Architectural  Merit  Award  Competition.  Architect, 
Dwight  James  Baum,  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Courtesy  Better  Homes  in  America 


Small  House  Which  Received  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Better 
Homes  Architectural  Merit  Award  Competition  of  1931.  Architect, 
Arthur  H.  Hutchason,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Living-Room  in  Small  House  Which  Received  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  Better  Homes  Architectural  Merit  Award  Competition  of  1931. 
Architect,  Waldron  Faulkner,  New  York  City. 

Courtesy  Better  Homes  in  America 
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and  reconditioned  furniture,  and  there  was,  in  addition,  a 
remarkable  educational  program  conducted  in  each  of  the 
branch  libraries  of  the  city.  There  were  other  demonstration 
houses,  new  and  reconditioned,  and  extensive  participation  by 
the  public  schools. 

Jackson,  Mississippi,  had  a  remarkable  program  of  unem- 
ployment relief  work,  a  survey  of  local  housing  needs,  and  a 
six-room  new  demonstration  house  (selling  for  $3,500)  which 
was  very  well  designed,  planned,  and  furnished. 

Erie  County,  New  York,  had  a  valuable  home-furnishing 
project  in  a  farmhouse,  which  was  carried  out  by  the  local 
home  bureau  units. 

The  most  notable  contribution  in  the  Philadelphia  program 
was  the  demonstration  of  planting  at  the  Woodward  houses. 

McKeesport,  Pennsylvania,  had  a  distinctive  program  for 
the  improvement  of  wage-earners,  tenements,  with  materials 
and  furnishings  salvaged  by  unemployed  and  dependent  workers 
with  the  cooperation  of  local  social  service  agencies. 

During  the  past  year  the  second  Better  Homes  Small  House 
Architectural  Contest  was  held  for  the  best  small  houses 
actually  built  during  the  past  five  years  which  had  a  cubage  of 
less  than  26,000  cubic  feet.  Gold  medals  were  awarded  to 
Dwight  James  Baum  of  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  New  York,  and 
to  Winchton  L.  Risley  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  Honorable 
Mention  and  bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  seven  contestants. 
Attractive  reproductions  of  the  house  designs  and  plans  of  the 
medal  winners  will  be  found  in  the  April,  1932,  issue  of  the 
Architectural  Record. 

During  the  past  year.  Better  Homes  in  America  has  issued 
the  Better  Homes  Manual  (University  of  Chicago  Press — 
price  $3),  of  which  Miss  Blanche  Halbert  is  Editor.  This  is  a 
700-page  book  of  excerpts  of  leading  articles  relating  to  home 
ownership  and  financing,  selection  of  the  home-site,  architecture, 
the  essentials  of  house-planning,  building  materials,  lighting, 
heating,  plumbing,  home  furnishing  and  decoration,  recondi- 
tioning, housing  standards,  and  a  large  number  of  other  subjects 
on  which  Better  Homes  chairmen  and  civic  workers  need  access 
to  the  best  material  which  would  otherwise  be  unavailable.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  issued  during  the  past  year  a  Home 
and  Community  Song  Book  by  Surette  and  Davison  (E.  C. 
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Schirmer  Music  Company,  Boston — price  $1  per  copy,  with 
the  piano  accompaniments;  50  cents  with  voice  parts). 

Two  members  of  the  Better  Homes  staff  have  served  as 
editors  of  the  reports  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Home 
Building  and  Home  Ownership  which  is  now  issuing  its  findings 
in  eleven  cloth-bound  volumes  which  sell  at  $10.50  postpaid 
for  the  set  or  at  $1.15  each  postpaid.  A  list  of  these  volumes 
follows : 

I.  Planning  for  Residential  Districts.    Reports  of  the  Committees 
on  City  Planning  and  Zoning,  Subdivision  Layout,  Utilities 
for  Houses,  and  Landscape  Planning  and  Planting. 
II.  Home  Finance  and  Taxation.    Reports  of  the  Committees  on 
Finance  and  Taxation. 

III,  Slums^  Large-Scaie  Housing  and  Decentralization.    Reports  of 

the  Committees  on  Blighted  Areas  and  Slums,  Large-Scale 
Operations,  Business  and  Housing,  and  Industrial  Decentrali- 
zation and  Housing. 

IV.  Home  Ovmership,  Income  and  Types  of  Dwellings.    Reports  of 

the  Committees  on  Home  Ownership  and  Leasing,  Relation- 
ship of  Income  and  the  Home,  and  Types  of  Dwellings 
V.  House  Design^   Construction  and  Equipment.    Reports  of  the 
Committees    on    Design,    Construction,   and   Fundamental 
Equipment. 

VI.  Negro  Housing.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Negro  Housing. 

VII.  Farm  and  Village  HouMng.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Farm 
and  Village  Housing. 
VIII.  Housing  and  the  Community.    Home  Repair  and  Remodeling, 
Reports  of  the  Committees  on  Housing  and  the  Community, 
and  Reconditioning,  Remodeling  and  Modernizing. 

IX.  Household  Management  and  Kitchens.  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Household  Management,  and  Kitchens  and  Other 
Work  Centers. 
X.  Homemakingy  Home  Furnishing  and  Information  Services, 
Reports  of  the  Committees  on  Homemaking,  Home  Furnish- 
ing and  Decoration,  and  Home  Information  Centers. 

XI.  Housing  Objectives  and  Programs.  Containing  addresses  by 
President  Hoover,  Mrs.  Jane  Deeter  Rippin,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur  and  the  reports  of  the  Correlating  Committees  on 
Standards  and  Objectives,  Research,  Legislation  and  Ad- 
ministration, Education  and  Service,  Organization  Programs 
— Local  and  National,  and  Technological  Developments. 
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Some  Regional  Planning  Principles 

By  ROBERT  WHITTEN,  Planning  Consultant,  New  York  City 

Adapted  from  Address  delivered  at  the  Fifth  Traveling  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Civic  Association,  Detroit,  October,  1931 

THE  population  increase  in  American  cities  and  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  is  slowing  down.  Experts  tell  us 
that  within  a  few  generations  the  population  of  the  United  States 
will  probably  become  stationary.  There  will,  however,  continue 
to  be  a  drift  from  the  country  to  the  city  due  to  the  further 
mechanization  of  agriculture.  This  will  reduce  the  demand  for 
labor  on  the  farms  and  increase  the  demand  for  labor  in  industry 
and  in  centers  of  trade  and  distribution. 

The  central  cities,  and  especially  the  suburban  cities  of 
metropolitan  regions,  will  doubtless  continue  to  grow  somewhat 
faster  than  the  individual  smaller  cities  located  outside  of 
metropolitan  regions.  The  large  centers  or  clusters  of  cities  have 
a  considerable  advantage  for  industry  and  commerce.  The 
industry  located  in  the  suburban  town  has  a  better  labor  supply 
and  a  larger  local  market  for  its  product  than  can  be  served  by 
truck.  No  matter  how  much  we  may  deplore  the  existence  of  the 
big  city  and  wish  for  a  return  to  a  village  economy  and  amenities, 
it  is,  to  my  mind,  futile  except  to  the  extent  that  we  can  still 
create  a  substitute  for  such  ideal  conditions  within  the  metro- 
politan region  itself.  There  is  plenty  of  room  within  the  various 
metropolitan  regions,  including  that  of  New  York,  to  provide 
for  any  probable  growth  of  industry  and  population.  To  do  this 
is  the  problem  of  regional  planning. 

There  are  some  who  fear  that  improved  highway  and  rapid 
transit  systems  will  increase  congestion  at  the  metropolitan 
center.  In  their  opinion  the  only  hope  lies  in  decentralization, 
and  they  argue  that  this  will  only  be  brought  about  as  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  do  business  at  the  main  center. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  a  street  system  should  not  be 
designed  to  promote  either  centralization  or  decentralization. 
It  should  be  designed  to  promote  safety,  comfort,  and  speed  of 
movement  between  all  parts  of  the  community.  This  will  result 
in  the  best  and  most  economical  and  orderly  organization  of  the 
social  and  business  life  of  the  community.    It  will  in  general 
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promote  centralization  where  centralization  is  justified  and 
decentralization  where  that  is  consistent  with  the  best  organiza- 
tion for  the  community  as  a  whole.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  influence  the  appropriate  location 
of  business  and  industry. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  useless  to  increase  street 
capacities  in  central  areas  as  any  additional  capacity  provided 
will  be  immediately  taxed  to  the  saturation  point.  This  assump- 
tion may  be  valid  in  certain  situations  as  applied  to  local  busi- 
ness streets  but  has  no  validity  whatever  as  applied  to  any 
major  traffic  artery — to  any  street  that  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
comprehensive  thoroughfare  plan.  A  serious  slowing  down  of 
the  traffic  movement  in  any  part  of  the  main  arterial  system 
affects  injuriously  the  whole  community. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
who  now  use  the  automobile  for  trips  that  could  be  made  just 
as  conveniently  and  more  economically  by  railroad  or  rapid 
transit  line.  A  further  slowing  up  of  the  traffic  movement  would 
stop  some  of  these  ill-devised  trips.  But  it  would  also  increase 
the  inconvenience  and  cost  of  all  the  necessary  trips.  It  would 
injure  business  and  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  for  all  the 
people  of  the  city.  There  is  no  way  to  discourage  needless  trips 
without  at  the  same  time  inconveniencing  vehicle  movements 
that  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  automobile  can  never  serve  the  function  of  rapid  transit 
subways  and  elevated  roads.  These  facilities  must  be  relied  upon 
for  mass  transportation  along  the  most  concentrated  routes  of 
passenger  travel.  They,  together  with  the  surface  cars  and 
busses,  must  continue  to  be  the  main  reliance  for  the  daily 
workward  and  homeward  travel  to  and  from  the  central  area. 
The  transit  and  motor-bus  system  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
reduce  the  rush-hour  street-traffic.  There  should  be  rapid  transit 
routes  and  facilities  to  draw  all  trips  that  normally  can  more 
quickly,  conveniently,  and  economically  be  made  in  that  way; 
and  there  should  be  expressways  and  parkways  to  accommodate 
all  trips  that  can  normally  be  made  best  by  automobile. 

The  function  of  the  expressway  is  not  that  of  furnishing 
access  to  abutting  buildings.  That  is  the  function  of  the  local 
street.  Nor  is  it  the  function  of  an  expressway  to  give  an  ap- 
propriate setting  and  approach  to  a  monumental  building  or 
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civic  center.  This  may  be  a  function  of  the  conventional  street 
or  boulevard  of  secondary  traflSc  importance. 

Ideally,  the  expressway  should  be  a  "freeway,"  the  term 
Edward  M.  Bassett  has  coined  for  a  highway  to  which 
abutters  have  no  legal  right  to  access.  Vehicular  access  to  the 
highway  should  be  only  from  cross  streets  or  from  parallel 
service  roads  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  expressway  and  having 
access  to  it  only  at  certain  designated  places  and  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  residence  lots  by  park-strips  100  feet  or  more  in 
width,  which  will  screen  the  traffic  noise  and  increase  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  neighborhood.  The  cost  of  acquiring  and  main- 
taining these  park-strips  may  be  small  in  comparison  with  the 
loss  that  would  otherwise  be  involved  through  the  blighting  of 
the  entire  neighborhood. 

Is  this  assumption  true  that  every  road  through  a  park-strip 
should  be  restricted  against  commercial  traffic? 

Do  not  the  same  facts  that  make  the  modern  parkway  the 
ideal  solution  as  the  main  traffic  artery  for  passenger  automo- 
biles also  make  it  the  ideal  solution  for  the  general  traffic  route? 
Trucks  and  other  commercial  vehicles  must  be  provided  for 
somewhere.  They  now  find  their  way  along  the  ordinary  high- 
ways to  the  great  detriment  of  the  residential  sections  through 
which  they  must  necessarily  pass.  Would  it  not  in  many  cases  be 
wiser  to  design  the  "parkway"  as  an  expressway  for  general 
traffic?  Make  the  roadways  wider  so  that  the  slower-moving  trucks 
will  not  seriously  obstruct  the  fast-moving  cars.  Make  the  ruling 
gradients  lower,  so  that  heavy  trucks  will  not  have  to  change 
gears,  with  resulting  noise.  Make  the  park-strip  wider,  so  that 
the  noise  of  heavy  trucks  will  be  less  injurious  to  abutting  prop- 
erty. In  this  I  am  not  proposing  that  either  all  existing  or  all 
proposed  parkways  should  be  opened  to  general  traffic,  but 
simply  that  where  practical  the  modern  expressway  should  be 
of  the  parkway  type,  i.e.,  pass  between  park-like  strips  of  land, 
have  natural  flowing  lines,  be  truly  spacious,  with  room  for 
shrub  and  tree  and  for  the  dispersion  of  the  traffic  sound-waves. 
It  should  have  a  pleasant,  park-like  appearance  that  will  add 
some  elements  of  interest  and  distinction  to  the  neighborhood 
through  which  it  passes. 

In  the  present  period  of  depression  we  hear  much  talk  of  the 
need  of  some  form  of  national  planning  to  coordinate  production 
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and  distribution  on  a  national  scale.  The  chief  media  of  specu- 
lation are  corporation  securities  and  urban  land.  The  economic 
and  social  waste  due  to  the  inflation  and  inevitable  collapse  of 
security  and  land- values  is  undoubtedly  a  prime  cause  of  the 
present  depression. 

We  cannot  have  good  national  planning  without  good  regional 
planning.  Moreover,  regional  planning  must  be  broader  in 
scope  and  more  radical  in  methods  if  it  is  to  be  effective  in 
preventing  recurring  periods  of  land-value  inflation. 

Zoning  and  platting  control  of  the  unbuilt  area  should  be 
concerned  not  so  much  as  has  been  the  general  practice  with 
the  size,  shape,  and  use  of  the  individual  lot  as  with  the  develop- 
ing of  self-contained  communities  in  which  all  community  needs 
will  be  taken  care  of.  The  block  pattern  is  in  many  respects 
more  important  than  that  of  the  lot,  and  the  neighborhood 
pattern  more  important  than  that  of  the  block.  It  is  the 
block  pattern  that  will  largely  control  economy  in  street  costs 
and  in  the  creation  of  neighborhood  play-parks. 

Zoning  and  platting  and  subdivision  control  should  be  one 
and  indivisible.  It  is  fundamental  that  at  the  time  the  raw  land 
is  cut  up  into  streets  and  building  lots,  the  completed  com- 
munity or  neighborhood  unit  should  be  visualized  with  all  its 
characteristics  and  requirements.  It  is  almost  as  essential  that 
there  should  be  neighborhood  parks  as  that  there  should  be 
local  streets.  Substantial  savings  in  street  improvement  and 
permanent  maintenance  costs  can  be  effected  by  scientific 
block  and  neighborhood  planning. 

In  the  neighborhood  unit  it  is  essential  to  assume  that  lot- 
values  will  remain  permanent  and  will  not  increase  with  the 
growth  of  the  city.  If  land-values  increase,  taxes  will  increase 
and  the  size  of  lot  formerly  economically  suitable  to  the  income 
of  the  owner  will  become  an  economic  burden.  By  planning  for 
permanence  rather  than  for  convertibility  and  by  permanently 
restricting  the  land  by  deed  and  by  zoning  to  the  type  and 
intensity  of  use  for  which  it  is  devoted  and  is  most  suitable,  it 
should  be  possible  to  alter  the  present  tendency  to  change  to  a 
more  intensive  use,  with  increasing  land- values  but  depreciated 
building-values  and  with  a  sacrifice  of  all  community-values. 
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Regional  Planning  Commissions  Increase 

By  DAN  H.  WHEELER,  Division  of  Building  and  Housing, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

IN  VOLUME  I  of  the  Civic  Annual  we  were  given  a  review  of 
regional  planning  progress  up  to  1929  by  Thomas  Adams 
who  remarked  that  "at  present  the  regional  planning  movement 
is  confined  to  some  of  the  large  metropolitan  regions."  He 
pointed  out,  however,  its  apphcability  to  regions  of  other 
characteristics,  including  those  almost  entirely  agricultural. 

Regional  planning  is  designed  to  bring  about  the  orderly 
physical  development  of  the  land  within  the  region  and  to 
promote  land-uses  in  the  best  interests  of  the  population.  These 
include  not  only  the  health  and  safety  of  the  people  but  com- 
prehend also  economic,  social,  and  esthetic  factors. 

We  now  have  a  record,  which  we  believe  to  be  complete,  of 
the  existence  of  79  regional  or  county  planning  organizations  in 
the  United  States.  The  extent  of  the  territory  embraced  in  their 
jurisdiction  and  the  scope  of  their  efforts  differ  widely.  Some 
of  these  organizations  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years; 
others  only  recently  have  come  into  being.  Some  have  been 
created  by  legislative  enactment;  others  have  been  formed  as 
voluntary  associations  actuated  by  motives  of  public  service. 
Many  of  them  have  records  of  outstanding  accomplishments — 
others  are  just  beginning  their  labors  by  seeking  to  build  up  a 
favorable  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  their  efforts,  a  procedure 
that  is  credited  with  much  of  the  success  of  the  Chicago  Plan. 

Most  of  the  commissions  have  been  actively  at  work  on  one 
phase  or  another  of  a  physical  plan  for  the  region  and,  in  the 
aggregate,  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  million  dollars 
is  spent  annually  for  this  planning  work,  exclusive  of  sums  that 
are,  in  most  instances,  separately  appropriated  for  and  spent 
by  other  bodies,  such  as  school,  highway,  and  park  boards,  in 
the  execution  of  the  plans.  When  considered  in  connection  with 
results  achieved  in  specific  instances,  it  is  appreciated  that  the 
returns  on  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  a  plan  of  orderly 
development  are  manifold.  There  are  instances  in  which  more 
than  the  total  sum  mentioned  has  been  saved  in  the  development 
of  a  few  miles  of  thoroughfare. 
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These  79  regional  and  county  organizations  represent  an 
increase  of  12  over  the  number  in  existence  a  year  earlier,  and 
an  increase  of  about  24  in  two  years.  Considerable  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  these  planning  bodies  is  attributable 
to  the  passage,  in  1929,  by  the  California  legislature  of  an  act 
directing  counties  of  the  state  to  set  up  planning  commissions. 
The  act  is  mandatory  in  terms,  but  as  no  time-limit  is  set  with- 
in which  action  must  be  taken,  the  statute  is  permissive  in  char- 
acter. Of  the  58  counties  in  California,  24  have  created  county 
planning  boards,  but  some  are  still  in  the  organization  stage. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  views  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
logical  region  for  physical  planning  purposes.  Some  think  of  a 
region  whose  boundaries  are  determined  from  geographical 
considerations,  some  consider  the  sphere  of  economic  influence 
of  a  dominant  center  the  determining  factor,  and  so  on.  Which 
of  these  views  is  correct  may  depend  upon  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  the  region  is  to  be  created.  Several  of  them 
may  be  correct,  just  as  several  methods  of  procedure  for  ac- 
complishing results  in  various  regions  have  proved  to  be  correct 
in  particular  instances. 

We  have  had  described  in  previous  issues  of  the  Annual  the 
methods  employed  by  some  of  the  larger  regional  planning 
groups,  and  we  know  that  the  technique  varies  considerably, 
depending  upon  local  conditions  and  customs.  In  the  Chicago 
region,  the  central  organization  has  considered  it  wise — and  it 
has  certainly  been  fruitful  of  results — to  encourage  each  muni- 
cipality within  the  region  to  make  its  own  plan,  to  lend  to  the 
individual  units  such  assistance  as  possible  in  the  making  of 
these  local  plans,  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  harmonize 
those  plans  at  the  boundaries  of  neighboring  municipalities.  In 
the  New  York  region,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  technique 
has  been  adopted,  which  is  also  largely  successful.  In  that 
region,  a  complete  technical  plan  for  the  whole  area  has  been 
prepared  and  the  Regional  Plan  Association  is  now  engaged  in 
a  campaign  of  education  of  the  citizenry  of  the  towns,  villages, 
and  cities  of  the  region,  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  the 
plan  will  be  beneficial  and  in  their  interest  to  adopt.  Partaking 
somewhat  of  both  these  procedures,  we  find  the  oflScials  of  the 
Philadelphia  Tri-State  Regional  Planning  Federation  seeking 
the  advice  and  cooperation  of  local  authorities  as  each  part  of 
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the  technical  plan  for  the  particular  locality  nears  completion 
in  order  that,  upon  completion  of  the  plan,  local  and  regional 
authorities  may  find  it  mutually  satisfactory.  Elsewhere,  other 
or  modified  plans  of  approach  have  seemed  to  be  satisfactory. 

There  are  official  planning  commissions  (city,  county, 
regional)  in  existence  in  46  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  zoning  privileges  exist  in  every  state  and  in  the  National 
Capital.  Municipalities  and  other  units  are  far  from  having 
taken  full  advantage  of  planning  privileges  extended  by  state 
legislatures.  There  are  many  reasons  why  planning  activities 
should  be  more  widespread.  Among  these  reasons  are  the  need 
for  economy  in  public  expenditures  for  physical  improvements 
such  as  highways,  public  building-sites,  and  utiHty  routes.  Also 
there  is  the  need  to  control  development,  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people,  of  property  abutting  upon  highways,  which  can 
probably  best  be  done  through  regional  or  county  planning. 

Now,  the  county  is  not,  in  many  cases,  a  logical  planning 
unit,  and  in  many  metropolitan  areas  it  is  gravely  deficient 
from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

The  formation  of  county  planning  commissions  under  the 
California  statute  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  appraise,  on 
the  basis  of  a  rather  extensive  experiment,  the  success  or  failure 
of  county  planning  in  solving  such  problems,  for  example,  as 
the  orderly  development  of  land  abutting  upon  highways.  Will 
the  formation  of  these  county  planning  commissions  furnish  a 
trial-and-error  basis  on  which  to  solve  the  problem  of  finally 
delimiting  the  region  and  in  the  meantime  result  in  an  appreci- 
able amount  of  benefit  through  preventing,  in  the  region  of 
which  the  county  may  later  form  a  part,  an  unsuitable  develop- 
ment that  might  be  expensive  to  correct?  K  so,  such  commis- 
sions might  well  be  authorized  in  every  state,  and  the  enabling 
legislation  taken  advantage  of  in  every  county  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  subdivision  of  land,  or  of  promoting 
a  coordinated  system  of  recreational  areas  or  highways  and 
directing  the  development  of  land  abutting  upon  them. 

If  such  statutes  were  enacted  they  should,  of  course,  provide, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  regional  planning  provisions  of  the  Standard 
City  Planning  Enabling  Act  and  the  California  Act,  for  the 
creation  of  regional  planning  bodies  for  areas  not  determined 
solely  in  accordance  with  county  lines. 
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The  Philadelphia  Tri-State  District 
Presents  Its  Plan 

By  SAMUEL  P.  WETHERILL,  Jr.,  President,  Regional  Planning  Federa- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  Tri-State  District 

OPPORTUNISM  in  the  provision  of  physical  facilities  for 
city,  region,  state,  or  nation  results  in  waste  of  private, 
corporate,  and  taxpayers'  dollars.  Opportunism  means  non- 
planning  both  of  the  physical  facilities  themselves  and  of  the 
non-budgeting  of  the  public  funds  needed  to  pay  for  the  improve- 
ments. 

Non-planning  and  non-budgeting — these  are  the  real  costs  in 
the  up-building  of  a  community.  In  the  long  run,  planning  costs 
nothing  because  it  actually  shows  where  costs  can  be  cut; 
because  it  indicates  beyond  peradventure  just  how  long-range 
programs  of  public  or  quasi-public  works  can  be  slowed  up  in 
good  times  when  public  needs  have  been  met,  or  accelerated  in 
bad  times  as  stimuli  to  employment  or  business  recovery. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  Regional  Plan  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Tri-State  District.  Here  is  a  Plan  conceived  on  the 
heights  of  1928  prosperity  and  presented  (imfortunately,  at 
least  so  it  would  appear  at  first  glance)  in  the  depths  of  the  de- 
pression this  year.  Four  years  ago,  business  and  civic  interests 
of  this  area  subscribed  a  fund  of  more  than  $600,000  to  make  the 
Regional  Plan.  The  Plan  was  ready  in  November,  1931,  but 
the  presentation  was  postponed  in  order  to  give  priority  to 
urgent  welfare  and  relief  work  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  not  until 
March  16,  this  year,  that  the  Plan  was  presented  and  commended 
to  the  people  of  our  region.  The  occasion  was  hailed  by  one  of 
the  speakers  as  "the  beginning,  not  the  end  of  a  job." 

We  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  Regional  Plan  itseK.  It  has  been  described  as  "logical, 
practical,  and  workable;"  a  leading  Philadelphia  newspaper 
declared  the  procedure  underlying  the  formulation  and  making 
of  the  Plan  to  have  been  "the  most  extensive  civic  enterprise 
ever  attempted."  The  sponsors  of  the  Plan  undertook  to  insure 
the  thoroughness  of  the  planning  investigations  by  mobilizing 
the  views  and  ideas  of  the  best-informed  minds  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Tri-State  District.  They  undertook,  moreover,  to  insure 
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a  composite  regional  planning  judgment  by  collaborating  with 
all  governmental,  technical,  and  civic  agencies  and  interested 
citizens  in  the  region.  Years  of  deliberation  and  cooperative 
efforts  evolved  a  mutually  acceptable  Plan  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  400  political  subdivisions  in  this  region.  We  believe  the 
Philadelphia  Tri-State  Plan  is  a  good  plan.  But  that  is  not  the 
whole  story. 

The  $600,000  prosperity  fund  subscribed  in  1928  was  not  the 
only  investment  in  the  making  of  the  Plan.  There  was  another 
even  larger  item  represented  in  the  free-will  offering  by  state, 
county,  city,  township,  borough,  and  eminent  consulting  engi- 
neers and  architects  of  time  worth  $1,000,000.  These  techni- 
cians made  available  through  400  planning  meetings  and  con- 
ferences in  the  Plan  headquarters  their  intimate  local  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  without  which  the  Plan  could  not  have 
been  formulated  on  so  comprehensive  a  scale.  Still  another  item 
that  preceded  the  actual  making  of  the  Plan  was  a  total  of 
$150,000  contributed  in  the  years  1923  to  1928  through  the 
Federation  when  the  regional  planning  idea  was  germinating. 
The  total  investment  would  appear  to  be  about  $1,750,000. 
But  this  could  scarcely  be  viewed  as  the  entire  investment  in  the 
effort,  because  planning  activity  has  been  stimulated  and  made 
more  significant  by  the  interdependent  cooperation  of  the  sister 
cities  of  Wilmington,  Camden,  Chester,  Trenton,  and  others  and 
by  many  state,  county,  and  lesser  municipal  agencies. 

Time  has  shown  that  the  Tri-State  Plan  contains  certain  over- 
values not  readily  interpreted  in  terms  of  cash,  precious  assets 
that  money  cannot  purchase.  These  are  the  faith  and  confidence, 
enkindled  and  fanned  into  real  enthusiasm  by  years  of  work  in 
the  field  among  our  engineering  officials,  public  officers,  and 
citizens  in  this  community  of  4,555  square  miles,  that  regional 
planning  shall  go  on  to  the  lasting  advantage  of  the  Philadelphia 
Tri-State  District. 

In  the  past  the  work  of  the  Federation  has  been  financed  by 
substantial  contributions  from  a  relatively  small  group.  It  is  now 
our  hope  that  a  wide-spread  membership  throughout  the  region 
will  sustain  it  through  moderate  dues. 

If  the  capital  expenditures  of  the  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  country  had  been  made  to  conform  to  long-term  plans  for 
their  future  development,  would  their  financial  conditions  today 
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be  verging  upon  bankruptcy?  Indeed,  no  one  can  dispute  that 
these  communities  would  be  solvent  today.  But  opportunism  in 
the  selection  and  construction  of  public  works  was  rampant. 
There  was  no  fiscal  policy  firmly  wedded,  without  possibility  of 
divorce,  to  the  planning  policy. 

In  good  times  it  is  desirable  that  far-sighted  planning  should 
precede  public  expenditures.  In  bad  times  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  such  public  money  as  is  spent  is  expended  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  Public  works  undertaken  to  alleviate 
unemployment  should  not  be  wasteful  of  the  limited  available 
resources. 

The  very  forces  which  have  combined  to  make  this  de- 
pression so  severe  have  created  for  the  Regional  Plan  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  serve  humanity  through  alleviation  of 
unemployment  and  stimulation  of  business  recovery.  The  Re- 
gional Plan  of  the  Philadelphia  Tri-State  District  indicates  a 
definite  constructive  program  of  public  improvements  urgently 
needed  in  this  region,  which  is  growing  in  population  at  a  rate 
faster  than  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  Regional  Planning  Federation  has  been  requested  by  a 
number  of  public  agencies  to  cooperate  in  the  selection  of  such 
improvements  as  will  be  self-liquidating.  It  is  hoped  thereby  to 
avert  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and  clearlthe  way  for  con- 
struction of  essential,  income-bearing  projects  under  the  credit 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  (The  Federation  is 
cooperating  with  the  committee  on  business  recovery  appointed 
recently  by  the  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  District  of 
Philadelphia.) 

County-planning  associations  are  being  organized  in  all 
counties  of  the  Philadelphia  Tri-State  District  to  work  for  the 
adoption  and  execution  of  their  portions  of  the  Regional  Plan. 
The  president  of  each  county  association  becomes  a  vice-presi- 
dent and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  central 
planning  body.  The  Federation  is  urging  that  projects  be  classi- 
fied in  accordance  with  their  urgency  and  economic  feasibility, 
and  is  emphasizing  the  need  for  preparing  detailed  community 
plans  now  for  such  public  works  as  will  be  required  in  the  next 
few  years.  Thus,  a  long-term  program  of  construction,  based 
upon  careful  budgeting  of  available  funds,  can  be  established  for 
progressive,  scientifically  timed  execution. 
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This  is  precisely  the  procedure  that  the  Federal  Employment 
Stabilization  Board  is  advocating.  Created  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  and  approved  by  President  Hoover  on  February  10, 
1931,  the  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  **provide  for  the  advance 
planning  of  public  works,  for  the  stabilization  of  industry  and 
for  aiding  in  the  prevention  of  unemployment  during  periods  of 
business  depression." 

A  good  plan,  whether  for  a  region,  city,  or  township,  shows 
not  only  where  and  when  to  spend  public  money,  but  also  where 
and  when  not  to  spend  it. 

During  the  World  War  when  Big  Bertha  was  bombarding 
Paris  and  the  fate  of  the  city  was  in  doubt,  men  too  old  to  fight 
patiently  continued  their  alloted  task  of  planning  far  into  the 
future  the  street  systems,  parks,  and  other  physical  facilities  of 
that  great  French  capital. 

And  so,  in  this  War  on  Depression,  should  not  the  planning  of 
the  needs  of  our  cities,  constantly  growing  in  population,  be  met 
with  the  same  fortitude?  For  this  depression  shall  pass;  it 
should  pass  more  quickly  through  the  stimidation  that  can  be 
exerted  throughout  the  country  by  planning  agencies  in  pro- 
ceeding with  well-formulated  programs  of  needed  public  im- 
provements supported  by  sound  fiscal  policies. 


The  Mercer  County  Plan 

By  RUSSELL  VAN  NEST  BLACK,  Planning  Consultant 

MERCER,  the  capital  county  of  New  Jersey,  is  the  northern- 
most county  of  the  Philadelphia  Tri-State  District  and 
adjoins  the  area  of  the  New  York  Regional  Plan.  It  has  an 
area  of  233  square  miles  and  a  population  of  187,143,  as  of  1930. 
Interests  of  the  county  have  been  uniformly  diversified  for 
many  years.  They  include  chiefly:  agriculture  of  the  fruit- 
growing and  market-gardening  type,  manufacturing  industry 
centered  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  and  education  as  represented 
by  Princeton  University  and  other  schools  of  special  note 
scattered  about  the  county. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  two  or  three  of  the  more  progressive 
of  its  members  and  of  the  County  Engineer,  the  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders  appointed  a  Planning  Commission  in  the 
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fall  of  1929  under  New  Jersey's  very  general  county  planning 
act.  Harold  W.  Dodds,  Editor  of  the  National  Municipal 
Review,  was  elected  Chairman  of  this  Commission  of  seven 
members.  Soon  after  appointment  the  Commission  decided 
upon  the  procedure  of  preparing  a  comprehensive  plan  under 
the  direction  of  a  planning  consultant.  The  consultant  was 
engaged,  arrangements  were  made  for  dividing  actual  work 
between  the  offices  of  the  County  Engineer  and  of  the  Con- 
sultant, and  studies  were  undertaken  promptly. 

Initial  plan-making,  up  to  the  point  of  report-printing,  was 
extended  over  approximately  a  year  and  a  half  and  was  done 
within  an  appropriation  of  $13,500,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of 
two  men  on  the  county  payroll  and  incidental  county  office 
overhead.  Subsequent  appropriations  for  report-printing  and 
for  continuation  work  have  amounted  to  $7,000,  exclusive 
again  of  the  salary  of  one  man  on  the  county  payroll  and 
inclusive  of  an  appropriation  for  the  current  year,  very  much 
reduced  by  reason  of  general  stringency  in  county  expenditures. 

Basic  data  available  at  the  start  of  study  included:  2,000- 
foot  enlargements  of  the  United  States  Geological  sheets  and 
an  aerial  map  at  the  same  scale  and  at  400  feet  to  the  inch,  all 
obtained  through  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Planning  Feder- 
ation which  had  had  these  maps  made  for  the  benefit  of  its  own 
studies.  There  were  available,  in  addition,  much  useful  factual 
data  previously  gathered  by  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Plan- 
ning Federation  in  the  course  of  its  general  survey. 

These  maps  and  data  were  used  as  the  starting-point  for 
making  the  much  more  detailed  study  of  existing  conditions, 
growth  probabilities,  and  development  needs  of  Mercer  County. 
Special  studies,  maps,  and  diagrams  were  made  of:  use  of  land 
and  population  trends,  trends  of  industry,  land-values,  recre- 
ational facilities,  areas  served  by  water  and  sewers,  and  other 
factors  in  development  probability.  Special  studies  were  made 
of  county  and  municipal  finances  including  assessment  methods, 
tax-rates,  bonded  indebtedness,  and  debt  retirement. 

Actual  plan  recommendations  were  limited  largely  to  those 
items  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Jersey  counties — 
roads,  parks,  public  buildings,  and  aviation  fields.  Develop- 
ment plans  for  railroads  and  waterways,  while  considered  and 
made  subject  for  mention  in  the  report,  were  generally  found 
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too  advanced  or  too  fixed  for  further  contribution  through  a 
county  plan.  While  held  closely  within  this  scope  of  projects, 
the  plan  very  largely  disregarded  questions  of  present  or  ultimate 
jurisdiction.  Effort  was  made  to  evolve  a  framework  for  county 
improvement  and  expansion  without  strict  concern  as  to 
whether  the  projects  included  therein  were  ultimately  to  fall  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  state,  of  the  county,  or  of  individual 
municipalities.  Care  was  taken,  however,  to  avoid  attempt  to 
solve  the  local  problems  of  municipalities. 

The  plan  report  was  printed  and  given  general  distribution 
in  the  fall  of  1931.  Formal  plan  presentation  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  large  public  meeting,  with  the  late  Senator  D wight 
Morrow  as  the  principal  speaker.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
first  stage  of  its  work,  as  represented  by  the  comprehensive 
plan,  the  Commission  has  continued  its  studies  toward  further- 
ance and  refinement  of  the  plan  and  has  retained  its  consultant 
to  assist  with  these  activities.  Among  its  later  efforts  has  been 
the  preparation  of  a  tentative  five-to-ten-year  capital  improve- 
ment program  and  budget  for  benefit  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders 
in  official  adoption  of  such  program  and  budget.  Attempt  has 
been  made  to  bring  about  a  better  balance  in  county  capital 
expenditures  heretofore  largely  concentrated  on  road-building. 
The  program  lists  projects,  with  estimated  costs,  to  be  carried 
out  annually  for  the  first  five  years,  and  grouped  projects,  with 
estimated  costs,  for  accomplishment  during  the  subsequent 
five  years. 

The  New  Jersey  County  Planning  Act  gives  the  Planning 
Commission  little  authority  beyond  the  preparation  of  a  plan. 
The  Commission's  function  is  purely  advisory,  and  it  has  no 
power  of  plan-protection.  It  is  assigned  the  important  duty  of 
stimulating  the  cooperation  of  county  municipalities  in  obser- 
vance of  the  plan.  For  this  reason,  and  in  the  interests  of  a  more 
acceptable  and  better  plan,  various  meetings  were  held  during 
plan-preparation,  with  the  officials  of  township,  borough,  and 
city  governments,  and  with  representatives  of  state  depart- 
ments, for  free  discussion  of  plan  projects.  Such  cooperation  is 
sorely  needed  in  Mercer  County  where  most  of  the  population 
growth  is  taking  place  in  townships,  with  their  more  or  less 
inadequate  and  somewhat  obsolete  administrative  methods  and 
machinery,  and  for  the  further  reasons  that  many  of  the  more 
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serious  of  the  county*s  development  problems  extend  through 
several  municipalities,  and  that  all  power  of  protection  of  plan 
through  subdivision  control  is  vested  in  municipal  government. 

As  one  step  toward  gaining  municipal  cooperation,  the 
County  Planning  Commission  has  urged  each  of  the  thirteen 
local  municipalities  to  make  local  plans  and  to  zone  and  to  set 
up  machinery  for  subdivision  regulation  under  the  ample 
authority  of  the  State  Municipal  Planning  Enabling  Act. 
Preceding  and  following  completion  of  the  county  plan,  four  of 
the  thirteen  municipalities  have  prepared  more  or  less  complete 
plans  and  six  have  zoned. 

Mercer  County  has  been  able  to  employ  its  plan  very 
effectively  during  the  past  two  years  of  unemployment  relief 
work  programs.  More  than  9  miles  of  new  highway  right-of- 
way,  including  some  of  the  most  important  of  plan  recommen- 
dations, have  been  acquired  and  graded  largely  by  unemploy- 
ment labor.  Work  naturally  has  been  done  ineflSciently  because 
of  the  policy  of  holding  to  use  of  hand-labor,  but  when  the  haze 
of  this  depression  clears  away  Mercer  County  will  have  some- 
thing to  show  for  its  emergency  expenditures.  Such  other  capital 
improvements  as  have  been  undertaken  have  been  done  in 
accordance  with  the  county  plan. 

Los  Angeles  County  Regional 
Highway  Report 

By  CHARLES  H.  DIGGS,  Director,  Regional  Planning  Commission 
of  Los  Angeles  County 

PROGRESS  on  the  Regional  Plan  for  Los  Angeles  County  is 
again  demonstrated  by  the  second  Highway  Report  which 
covers  the  Long  Beach-Redondo  area.  The  use  of  this  plan  will 
assure  the  development  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  county 
in  a  well-balanced,  progressive,  and  coordinated  way.  It 
was  compiled  after  exhaustive  studies  were  made  to  ascertain 
the  county's  future  requirements  in  the  matter  of  a  regional 
highway  system.  The  first  embraced  the  entire  San  Gabriel 
Valley  (Section  2-E),  including  its  seventeen  incorporated 
cities.  The  present  report  includes  an  account  of  the  far-reaching 
studies  which  have  been  made  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  the 
plan.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  plan  comprehen- 
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sive  in  its  scope,  so  that  its  design  gives  to  the  community  a 
stable  foundation  upon  which  to  build. 

No  other  section  of  the  region  is  as  diversified  in  use  and 
character  as  the  Long  Beach-Redondo  area.  It  comprises  200 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  267,600  persons.  In  the 
central-southern  portion  is  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  harbor. 
Concentrated  around  this  harbor  is  the  heart  of  the  major 
industrial  activity  which  supports  metropolitan  Los  Angeles. 
The  extreme  easterly  section  is  devoted  mainly  to  agricultural 
use.  In  the  northern-central  section  is  Dominguez  Hill,  marking 
the  northerly  boundary  of  the  major  industrial  district.  The 
western  extremity  is  bordered  by  some  of  California's  finest 
beaches.  In  the  hill  section  along  the  coast-line,  between  the 
harbor  district  and  the  beach  cities,  lie  the  beautiful  Palos 
Verdes  Estates,  forming  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  residential 
communities. 

The  Los  Angeles  River  bisects  the  area  and  terminates  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  Long  Beach  harbor.  The  San  Gabriel 
River  borders  the  section  on  the  east.  These  two  rivers  con- 
stitute the  principal  means  of  drainage  for  the  county.  In  the 
summer  months  their  beds  are  entirely  dry.  During  the  rainy 
season,  however,  these  two  rivers  carry  flood-waters  of  the 
major  portion  of  the  county  to  the  ocean.  About  one-third  of 
the  area  is  included  within  incorporated  cities.  Forty  square 
miles,  or  20  per  cent  is  subdivided  into  town  lots,  while  4.6  per 
cent  is  used  by  existing  industries,  and  an  additional  16.3  per 
cent  is  recommended  to  be  set  aside  for  industrial  expansion. 

The  nine  incorporated  cities  in  this  section  have  a  total 
area  of  91.64  square  miles.  They  are  as  follows:  Compton, 
Gardena,  Hermosa  Beach,  Long  Beach,  Wilmington  and  San 
Pedro  (part  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles),  Manhattan  Beach, 
Redondo  Beach,  Signal  Hill,  and  Torrance.  There  are  also  ten 
unincorporated  towns,  as  follows:  Artesia,  Bellflower,  Bixby 
Knolls,  Clearwater,  Hynes,  Lawndale,  Lomita,  Los  Cerritos, 
Moneta  Acres,  and  Palos  Verdes. 

These  cities  and  towns  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  each 
other  for  their  business  and  trade,  and,  consequently,  for  their 
future  prosperity.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  the  business  men 
of  the  area,  and  is  manifested  by  the  formation  of  the  Harbor 
District  Chambers  of  Commerce.  This  fine  organization  is  made 
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up  of  representatives  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  each 
city  and  the  leaders  of  civic  organizations.  It  has  done  much 
to  further  the  prosperous  development  of  these  cities  through 
the  efforts  of  its  various  active  committees,  to  which  the  organ- 
ization as  a  whole  has  always  given  full  support. 

The  design  of  the  highway  system  has  not  only  been  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation  to  industrial  development, 
service  to  the  recreational  areas  at  the  beaches,  and  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  the  cities  and  communities  through- 
out the  area,  but  has  also  been  carefully  detailed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  actual  properties  affected.  Each  proposed 
highway  has  been  precisely  surveyed  in  the  field,  and  accurate 
maps  have  been  prepared  to  show  its  alignment,  curvature,  and 
relation  to  property-lines.  In  these  surveys,  ties  to  property- 
lines  are  made  in  such  a  manner  that  when  property  is  sub- 
divided, the  exact  location  of  any  portion  of  the  highway  is 
known  to  each  land-holder.  Detailed  maps  have  been  prepared 
by  the  County  Surveyor  at  a  scale  of  100  feet  to  the  inch.  These 
maps  are  used  in  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

In  the  absence  of  an  official  plan  to  guide  the  development, 
as  occasion  demands,  of  the  future  highway  system,  the  public 
would  have  to  rely  mainly  upon  uncertainty  and  chance.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  at  election-time,  with  its  almost  inevitable 
change  in  the  personnel  of  our  governmental  representatives. 
These  changes  have  occurred  so  often  that  accomplishments 
have  been  measured  rather  by  the  length  of  an  official's  term 
in  office  than  by  the  community's  paramount  needs.  It  has 
been  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  at  about  the  time  an  official 
becomes  sufficiently  familiar  with  a  development  problem  to  be 
of  real  service,  his  term  expires.  He  goes  out  of  office,  and  with 
him  go  the  experience  and  knowledge  which  could  have  been 
crystallized  in  the  form  of  a  physical  plan,  in  order  that  his 
successor  might  carry  on.  Where  there  is  an  official  plan,  how- 
ever, adopted  as  a  permanent  guide  for  the  development  of  the 
community,  it  lives  on — successive  administrations  add  to  and 
perfect  it,  and  their  new  energies  are  used  effectively  in  ad- 
ministering it,  in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
community. 
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Relating  New  Highways  to  State  Parks 

By  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED.  Vice-President, 
American  Civic  Association,  Brookline,  Mass. 

THE  purpose  of  a  trunk-line  scenic  highway  traversing  a 
region  in  which  State  Parks  might  be  appropriately  selected 
would  generally  be  twofold :  In  large  measure  its  purpose  would 
be  to  provide  for  the  movement  of  large  numbers  of  vehicles, 
both  for  passengers  and  freight,  between  points  lying  beyond 
the  region  traversed  and  between  points  along  the  route  within 
the  region,  with  regard  primarily  for  speed,  safety,  and  economy 
of  transportation;  and  secondarily,  although  by  no  means 
negligibly,  for  the  physical  comfort  and  esthetic  satisfaction  of 
passengers  during  the  time  unavoidably  consumed  by  them  in 
traversing  the  route. 

In  large  measure,  also,  its  purpose  would  be  to  provide  for 
enjoyment  of  the  notable  scenery  characteristic  of  the  region. 
This  would  include  such  enjoyment  of  scenery  along  the  high- 
way as  is  effectively  obtainable  from  automobiles  moving  on  it 
at  speeds  appropriate  for  a  trunk  highway  and  not  interfering 
with  its  normal  transportation  function.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  certain  kinds  of  scenery  are  thus  enjoyable  to  a 
relatively  great  degree,  especially  large-scale  scenery,  with 
broad  and  distant  views  not  dependent  on  upward  outlooks  at 
greater  angle  than  can  readily  be  seen  from  ordinary  automo- 
biles, and  that  certain  other  kinds  of  scenery  can  be  enjoyed 
only  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  their  potential  value.  The  latter 
is  especially  true  of  scenery  within  dense  forests  of  lofty  trees. 
It  is  also  important  to  include,  where  possible,  the  enjoyment 
of  scenery  which  may  be  obtainable  from  automobiles  by 
stopping  occasionally  at  the  roadside  on  turnouts  clear  of  the 
main  traffic  lanes,  with  or  without  dismoimting  from  the 
vehicle.  Such  a  highway  could  also  make  available  scenery  not 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  highway  by  providing  attractive, 
convenient,  and  well-advertised  opportunities  for  turning  aside 
to  enjoy  notable  passages  of  any  kind  of  scenery,  under  condi- 
tions favorable  for  the  effective  enjoyment  of  each  kind,  whether 
from  automobiles  or  otherwise. 
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Concerning  State  Parks,  their  purposes  might  be  expected 
to  include,  among  other  things,  the  following: 

1.  As  adjuncts  to  the  highway,  in  performance  of  such  of  its 
functions  as  were  indicated  above,  a  very  proper  purpose  of 
State  Parks  would  be  to  control,  protect,  and  maintain  im- 
portant and  characteristic  passages  of  scenery  along  the  high- 
way, especially  such  as  are  liable  to  great  deterioration  under 
private  ownership,  so  as  to  maintain  in  perpetuity  along  the 
highway,  as  far  as  practicable,  those  scenic  qualities  of  the 
region  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  highway  is  in  part 
intended,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  along  alternative 
possible  highway  routes  would  be  one  of  the  factors  in  determin- 
ing the  selection  of  the  best  route.  With  this  purpose  would  be 
included  provision  for  agreeable  stopping-places  and  picnic- 
spots  contributory  to  the  value  of  the  highway  for  pleasure 
purposes. 

2.  A  purpose  far  more  essentially  peculiar  to  State  Parks  as 
such  (in  common  also  with  National  Parks),  a  purpose  in  large 
measure  independent  of  the  factors  which  necessarily  control 
the  location  of  a  highway,  would  be  that  of  selecting,  controlling, 
protecting,  and  maintaining  the  most  perfect  examples  that  can 
be  found  of  inspiringly  beautiful  scenery  which  might  be 
enjoyed  under  conditions  favorable  for  the  keenest  and  fullest 
enjoyment  that  is  consistent  with  protecting  these  scenic 
resources  from  progressive  deterioration. 

3.  Another  rather  loose  and  ill-defined  but  important  group 
of  State  Park  purposes  would  include  provision  for  widely 
differing  kinds  of  what  may  be  called  "rural  recreation," 
including,  among  many  others,  picnics,  camping,  fishing,  hiking, 
and  various  relatively  unspecialized  activities  concerned  with 
a  more  or  less  "natural"  or  unsophisticated  rural  environment. 
These  may  be  more  or  less  dependent  for  their  value  on  being 
associated  with  a  background  of  at  least  tolerably  agreeable 
rural  or  sylvan  scenery  of  some  kind,  without  being  very  exact- 
ing as  to  what  particular  kind  of  scenery  it  is,  or  as  to  how 
supremely  perfect  it  is  of  its  kind.  These  purposes  have  another 
common  characteristic  which  they  do  not  share  with  the  high- 
way purposes  mentioned;  namely,  that  they  can  best  be  served 
in  isolation  from  the  highway  and  its  traflBc,  yet  in  positions 
easily  accessible  from  it. 
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These  purposes  would  seem  to  point  broadly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  highway  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
located  and  designed  from  the  engineering  standpoint  so  that 
large  numbers  of  vehicles  can  move  over  it  safely,  easily,  and, 
in  general,  at  the  relatively  high  speeds  normal  to  trunk  high- 
ways used  for  all  kinds  of  commercial  and  pleasure  traffic. 
From  the  scenic  point  of  view  it  is  important  that  those  using 
it  shall  find  the  landscape  along  it  generally  agreeable  and 
enjoyable,  and  specifically  (so  far  as  this  can  be  obtained 
without  unreasonable  sacrifice  either  of  normal  highway 
standards  or  of  irreplaceable  park  values) ,  as  finely  representa- 
tive as  possible  of  the  notable  types  of  scenery  of  the  region 
and  under  conditions  likely  to  perpetuate  the  quality  of  the 
scenery  which  thus  motivates  the  highway  location.  In  so  far 
as  it  cannot  (without  such  sacrifice)  be  so  located  as  to  exhibit 
to  users  of  the  highway  the  best  and  most  notable  examples  of 
the  scenery  of  the  region  through  which  it  passes,  it  should  at 
suitable  points  in  its  course  arrive  at  places  agreeably  and 
strikingly  arresting  to  the  attention,  especially  of  those  sus- 
ceptible to  the  quality  of  scenery,  at  which  places  those  who 
are  really  willing  to  diverge  from  the  most  rapid  route  to  the 
destination  of  the  highway  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  greater  park 
values  than  it  is  practicable  to  exhibit  in  a  really  satisfactory 
manner  from  the  highway,  will  be  invited  by  the  most  skilful 
possible  means  to  make  such  a  diversion.  These  means  would 
include,  of  course,  not  merely  suitable  signs  at  the  spot  and  in 
anticipation  of  arriving  at  it,  but  in  each  case  a  branching  road 
which  is  in  every  visible  respect — physically  as  an  alternative 
road  of  apparently  first-rate  road  quality  and  easy  to  enter, 
and  esthetically  because  of  the  suggestion  of  its  scenic  environ- 
ment— strongly  inviting  to  those  whom  it  is  desired  to  attract 
to  it  and  who  are  likely  to  be  profited  by  taking  it.  These  places 
should  be  selected  as  capable  of  really  satisfactory  development 
as  ante-parks,  not  expressing  the  suggestion  of  selective  ex- 
clusion, as  by  gateways,  checking  stations,  or  the  like,  but 
offering,  as  far  as  possible,  a  foretaste  or  suggestion  of  the  very 
qualities  of  scenery  to  be  found  within  by  diverging  here  from 
the  main  through  route  of  general  traffic.  Naturally,  where 
such  a  park-road  lateral  is  a  loop  returning  to  the  main  highway 
further  along,  that  would  be  clearly  indicated. 
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Frequently  it  will  be  found  that  the  requirements  for  good 
trunk-line  highways  and  for  well-chosen  and  well-managed 
State  Parks  make  these  two  functions  definitely  incompatible 
with  each  other  on  the  same  land,  but  in  such  a  case  State  Parks 
in  the  vicinity  may  be  linked  to  and  integrated  with  the  highway, 
if  it  is  physically  possible  to  do  it  well,  by  such  ante-parks  or 
superlatively  inviting  entrances  as  I  have  indicated  above. 

How  far  into  scenery,  worthy  in  itself  of  being  preserved, 
even  a  park  road  especially  designed  and  policed  should  be 
carried  so  as  to  exhibit  such  scenery  from  automobiles  is,  of 
course,  a  special  problem  in  each  case.  Clearly  it  is  desirable, 
so  far  as  at  all  practicable,  to  give  opportunity  for  people  who 
cannot  or  will  not  walk  at  all  to  see  something  of  such  scenery 
from  automobiles  under  better  conditions  than  it  is  at  all 
possible  permanently  to  maintain  on  and  along  a  trunk-line 
highway.  This  is  desirable  in  itself,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  even 
more  desirable  as  a  means  of  giving  many  half-hearted  seekers 
of  enjoyment  of  scenery,  who  are  loath  to  leave  their  cars,  a 
further  and  somewhat  better  foretaste  of  what  they  can  get  by 
leaving  them  and  pushing  on  afoot,  if  it  be  ever  so  little,  into 
more  unblemished  natural  scenery.  It  is  very  clear  to  anyone 
who  has  studied  the  matter  that  the  enjoyment  of  forests  gen- 
erally obtainable  from  an  automobile,  especially  from  a  modern, 
low-topped,  closed  car,  is  an  absurdly  small  fraction  of  what  is 
otherwise  obtainable,  and  especially  on  the  steeper  slopes,  the 
presence  of  an  automobile  road,  even  if  much  narrower  and 
crookeder  than  would  serve  permanently  for  State  Highway 
purposes,  is,  with  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  cars  upon  it,  a 
serious  impairment  of  the  impressiveness  and  beauty  of  a  forest. 
Such  roads  should,  therefore,  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  areas 
frankly  devoted,  like  the  protective  strips  and  suggested  ante- 
parks  along  the  main  highway,  to  the  double  purpose  of  afford- 
ing to  people  who  cannot  or  will  not  leave  their  cars  at  least  a 
very  good  sample  of  that  imperfect  degree  of  enjoyment  of 
sylvan  scenery  which  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  them,  and 
of  tempting  them  on  by  degrees  toward  making  the  moderate 
effort  necessary  to  get  something  very  much  more  inspiring, 
which  is  to  be  had  only  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  at  its  best, 
unpierced  by  roads. 
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Plans  for  State  Park  Systems 

By  HERBERT  EVISON,  Secretary,  National  Conference  on  State  Parks 

MOST  persons  acquainted  even  casually  with  the  State- 
Park  movement  know  that  it  had  its  beginnings  in  the 
establishment  of  such  isolated  parks  as  the  Yosemite  (now  a 
part  of  Yosemite  National  Park),  the  Niagara  Reservation,  and 
other  places  of  exceptional  scenic  importance.  The  idea  of 
establishing  State  Park  systems,  to  be  created  not  only  to  pre- 
serve areas  of  highest  esthetic  quality,  but  also  to  provide  a 
fair  measure  of  outdoor  recreational  opportunity  to  all  the 
people  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  situated,  began  forty 
years  ago,  but  is  a  development  almost  wholly  of  the  past  two 
decades.  Corollary  to  the  idea  is  the  undertaking  of  surveys  to 
provide  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  systems  which  shall  be 
reasonably  sound  and  well  balanced. 

The  earliest  state-wide  study  of  which  I  have  any  record  is 
that  undertaken  in  Massachusetts  about  forty  years  ago.  It 
appears  to  mark  the  first  definite  break  from  the  older  method  of 
selection — initiated  by  pressure  from  unofficial  sources  for  ac- 
quisition of  areas  of  special  significance — to  the  more  modern 
one  of  selection  on  a  basis  of  state-wide  study.  The  results  of  it 
shortly  became  apparent  in  the  state's  purchase  of  Mount 
Greylock  and  Wachusett  Mountain  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, several  acquisitions  by  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations, 
and  other  notable  acquisitions  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Park 
System. 

In  1908  John  Nolen  served  as  consultant  to  a  Wisconsin 
State  Parks  Commission  that  had  been  assigned  the  task  of 
investigating  the  State  Park  possibilities  of  that  state.  His 
study  of  the  state,  by  no  means  as  exhaustive  as  that  made 
twenty  years  later  in  California  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
resembled  Mr.  Olmsted's  in  its  designation  of  specific  areas  and 
in  the  formulation  of  certain  selection  standards  from  which 
any  justifiable  selection  must  proceed;  and  they  are  excellent 
standards,  in  general  quite  as  applicable  today  as  they  were 
then.  A  notable  feature  of  his  report  is  his  reasoned  justification 
for  State  Parks.  Three  of  the  four  areas  he  recommended  were 
acquired  by  the  state,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  four  years; 
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the  fourth,  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin,  remains  in  private  owner- 
ship and  has  been  extensively  developed  for  private  resort 
purposes  of  just  about  such  character  as  might  be  expected. 

Albert  M.  Turner,  in  1914,  made  a  state-wide  study  for 
Connecticut  which  produced  a  report  that  is  an  historic  and 
valuable  document,  chiefly  for  the  two  features  that  gave 
principal  value  to  Mr.  Nolen's  report — its  justification  of  the 
establishment  of  State  Parks  and  its  formulation  of  standards 
of  selection.  Mr.  Turner  cannily  omitted  mention  of  any  specific 
areas  which  he  felt  the  system  should  include,  but  then  empha- 
sized, as  he  does  today,  the  value  and  need  of  shore-frontage. 

New  York  studies,  eight  years  later,  which  grew  out  of  an 
earlier,  uncompleted  undertaking  fathered  by  George  W. 
Perkins,  were  the  work  of  a  committee  of  some  forty  members. 
They  recommended  a  number  of  specific  additions  to  the  exist- 
ing park  group;  also  creation  of  a  State  Council  of  Parks  to 
unify  the  then  decidedly  disjointed  park  administration. 

The  studies  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Park  Advisors  for 
Illinois  in  1930  and  accepted  as  a  guide  for  the  Illinois  park  acqui- 
sition program,  and  the  uncompleted  survey  undertaken  in  New 
Jersey  last  year  by  a  special  State  Park  Commission  which  the 
1932  legislature  did  not  continue,  are  recent  efforts  of  some 
interest  which,  in  Illinois  at  least,  are  already  bearing  fruit. 

Mr.  Olmsted's  California  survey  of  1927  and  1928  developed 
a  new  technique  of  cooperation  between  volunteer  reporting 
groups  and  a  central  technical  staff.  The  report  itself  is  extraor- 
dinarily fine  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  one  thing,  it  related 
State  Parks  to  the  recreational  activities,  facilities,  and  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  state  as  a  whole  in  an  exceptionally  illumi- 
nating manner;  and  it  established  selection  criteria  that,  in  my 
own  opinion,  come  pretty  near  being  the  best  yet  formulated. 
It  has  been  criticized  chiefly  for  a  feature  found  in  some  previous 
survey  reports — that  is,  its  designation  of  specific  areas  for 
acquisition.  California  authorities  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  feature  assert  that  it  has  not  resulted  in  increased  purchase 
costs  to  the  state. 

Harry  W.  Shepherd,  who  is  Landscape  Consultant  for  the 
State  Park  Commission,  says  that  the  decline  of  land-prices  has 
protected  the  state,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  me  a  good  answer. 
I  am  inclined  to  credit  other  factors.  One  is  that  the  number  of 
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sites  designated  has  given  a  considerable  field  of  choice,  so  that 
few  holders  of  desirable  areas  have  been  in  a  position  to  hold  up 
the  state.  The  careful  appraisal  methods  of  the  Commission, 
combined  with  the  matching  provision  of  the  1928  State  Park 
bond  issue,  are  both  valuable  price-controls.  The  Commission 
arrives  at  a  fair  price  and  limits  its  pledge  of  bond  moneys  to 
just  half  of  that  price.  Since  the  other  half  has  to  come  from 
other  sources,  public  opinion,  as  exerted  by  prospective  contribu- 
tors, must  have  some  effect  in  keeping  asking  prices  down  to  the 
values  set  by  the  Commission,  and  thus  preventing  the  necessity 
of  condemnation.  Probably  the  most  important  factor  has  been 
the  fairness  of  the  private  owners. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  Iowa  survey,  in  which  State 
Parks  are  one  of  numerous  types  of  public  land  ownership  under 
consideration,  the  published  report  will  not  mention  any  areas 
not  already  owned  by  the  state.  This  undertaking  is  imdoubtedly 
the  most  thoroughgoing  yet  launched;  it  is  availing  itself  of  a 
larger  volume  of  volunteer  assistance  than  any  other;  and, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  joint  use  and  articulated  use,  should 
prove  immensely  valuable. 

Iowa  conservationists  seem  to  feel  that,  even  if  it  were  to 
come  to  an  end  today,  the  information  the  siu-vey  has  already 
revealed  and  coordinated  would  be  ample  warrant  for  expending 
the  $25,000  appropriated  for  it.  That  it  will  profoundly  affect 
the  direction  of  the  state's  conservation  undertakings,  it  seems 
to  me,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  studies  being  undertaken  by  the  Greater  Pennsylvania 
Council  are  too  near  their  beginnings  to  warrant  any  attempt 
at  evaluation,  but  it  certainly  may  be  said  that  the  Keystone 
State  vastly  needs  something  to  focus  public  attention  on  State 
Parks.  So  does  Ohio,  with  three  separate  agencies  administering 
State  Parks,  and  no  comprehensive  plan;  but  the  Commission 
established  last  year,  though  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  W. 
A.  Stinchcomb  of  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Parks,  was  given 
no  funds  with  which  to  work. 

State  Park  surveys,  or  conservation  surveys,  as  examples  of 
large-scale  planning,  are  thoroughly  justified  when  they  establish 
soundly  based  objectives  and  an  orderly  program  for  their 
accompHshment. 
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Preparation  of  the  Iowa  Conservation  Plan 

By  JACOB  L.  CRANE,  Jr.,  Planning  Consultant,  Chicago 

Adapted  from  Paper  for  National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  Virginia  Beach, 

May  4,  1932 

MANY  agencies  and  groups  working  together,  with  the 
support  of  Governor  Turner  and  his  administration  and 
the  legislature,  succeeded  in  establishing  authorization  for  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  long-term  conservation  plan. 
The  Joint  Resolution  reads,  in  part: 

"To  provide  within  two  years  from  date  of  contract ...  a  definite 
and  well-ordered  25-year  budgeted  program  looking  to  the  acquisition 
of  waste  lands,  streams,  marsh  and  lake  borders,  scenic  areas  for  State 
Parks,  and  the  improvement  thereof;  the  construction  and  establish- 
ment of  fish-hatcheries,  game-preserves,  bird-refuges  and  sanctuaries, 
scenic  highways,  and  such  other  recreational  activities  as  may  be 
incident  thereto,  toward  which  the  various  funds  available  for  conserva- 
tion in  Iowa  during  said  twenty-five  (25) -year  period  may  be  concen- 
trated and  spent  in  an  orderly  and  scientific  development  of  the  natural 
resources,  recreational  areas  and  park  systems  of  the  whole  state." 

A  fund  of  $25,000  was  made  available  for  the  work  and  the 
writer  was  engaged  as  consultant  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the 
surveys  and  the  preparation  of  the  plan  and  program.  An  oflfice 
has  been  set  up  in  the  State  Capitol  Building  in  Des  Moines 
where  all  of  the  work  centers,  and  where  George  Wheeler  Olcott 
is  in  direct  charge.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Conservation 
staff  and  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  staff,  and  of  other 
state  departments  have  been  drawn  into  the  work.  The  state 
college,  state  historical  and  scientific  agencies,  county  farm 
agents  and  county  engineers,  and  district  highway  engineers 
have  all  been  asked  to  contribute.  The  sportsmen's  organiza- 
tions, the  women's  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the 
American  Legion  Posts  throughout  the  state  are  taking  a  share 
in  the  work.  From  outside  Iowa  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  other  state  conservation  groups,  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey,  Forest  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  American 
Game  Association,  the  Sporting  Arms  Ammunition  Institute, 
and  the  Institutes  of  Fisheries  Research  have  all  aided  with 
time  and  men.  All  told,  not  less  than  one  thousand  specific 
individuals  are  now  engaged  on  the  project. 
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Outstanding  among  the  conservation  problems  is  the  matter 
of  soil-erosion  and  silting,  probably  the  most  serious  and  the 
most  difficult  to  treat.  The  cleansing,  restoration,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  lakes  and  streams  stands  second  in  importance. 
Iowa  originally  possessed  some  five  million  acres  of  woodland, 
of  which  perhaps  one-half,  mostly  second  and  third  growth, 
remains;  woodland  conservation  constitutes  a  particularly 
difficult  problem  here.  Next  in  order.  State  Parks  might  be 
named,  although  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Board  of 
Conservation  with  ridiculously  small  funds  has  accomplished 
wonders,  and  there  remains  mostly  the  task  of  enlarging  and 
developing  further  a  number  of  the  parks  and  of  adding  only  a 
comparatively  few  to  the  system.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  of 
major  importance,  though  less  difficult  to  deal  with  than  other 
elements.  The  Conservation  Plan  is  also  aiming  to  include  scenic 
and  historic  points,  the  sensible  control  of  water-power  develop- 
ment, the  recovery  of  public  right  of  access  to  lakes  and  streams, 
and  such  problems  as  the  channelization  of  the  Mississippi, 
lake-level  and  stream-flow  control,  and  scenic  highways  and 
riverways. 

One  tremendously  important,  but  as  yet  somewhat  in- 
tangible, land-utilization  problem  is  just  now  emerging  in  Iowa. 
In  this  state,  with  the  smallest  conceivable  proportion  of  waste 
land,  it  now  appears  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  and 
perhaps  much  more,  will  sooner  or  later  revert  to  public  owner- 
ship for  non-payment  of  taxes.  This  presents  both  a  problem 
and  an  opportunity,  and  the  Conservation  Plan  is  expected  to 
determine  a  sound  policy  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  attempting  to  determine  a  proper  balance  between  the 
different  forms  of  recreation,  a  tabulation  has  been  made  of  the 
number  of  persons  engaging  in  different  forms  of  outdoor  re- 
creation with  which  the  state  is  concerned,  and  they  run  some- 
thing like  this:  There  are  in  Iowa  something  like  65,000  "nature 
fans,"  people  interested  in  the  "passive'*  forms  of  enjoyment  of 
natural  life;  300,000  persons  who  fish  or  hunt;  500,000  who 
attend  State  Parks;  and  1,500,000  who  derive  their  main  outdoor 
recreation  from  pleasure  driving.  The  relative  importance  of  the 
State  Park  element  of  the  Conservation  Plan,  and  particularly 
of  the  enjoyment  of  landscape  while  drivimg,  stand  out  from 
this  tabulation. 
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A  study  has  been  made  to  determine  a  rational  geographic 
distribution  of  State  Parks  for  Iowa,  and  we  are  now  working 
on  the  basis  that  the  State  Parks  should  be  spaced  about  40 
miles  apart,  giving  each  one  a  radial  service  area  of  80  miles, 
an  average  length  of  travel  from  the  served  territory  of  30  miles, 
and  a  maximum  length  of  haul  by  way  of  the  ordinary  section 
line  east-and-west  and  north-and-south  roads  of  65  miles.  We 
have  found  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  visitors  to  the  State  Parks 
come  from  the  county  in  which  a  State  Park  is  located  and  from 
those  counties  immediately  surrounding.  While  many  Iowa  fami- 
lies travel  as  much  as  200  miles  on  a  Sunday  or  holiday  to  and 
from  the  more  interesting  State  Parks,  the  fact  remains  that 
most  of  the  visitors  prefer  to  make  short  trips  for  a  picnic.  Since 
most  of  the  parks  are  not  yet  equipped  with  cabins  or  other 
facilities  for  longer  vacations,  certain  of  them  will  be  proposed 
for  cabin  and  inn  locations,  but  these  will  be  spaced  at  longer 
intervals  than  is  planned  for  the  general  distribution  of  all  the 
parks.  It  is  expected  that  the  State  Park  plan  will  propose 
transferring  a  number  of  little  parks  to  counties  or  cities,  thereby 
relieving  the  Board  of  Conservation  of  their  maintenance  and 
supervision,  and  freeing  those  funds  for  more  appropriate  uses. 
Probably  not  to  exceed  five  additional  major  State  Parks  will  be 
proposed.  The  Conservation  Plan  will  also  propose  a  series  of 
roadside  parks,  state  beaches,  inter-connecting  parkways,  river- 
ways  and  parks,  and  historic  and  scientific  points.  Among  the 
interesting  historic  elements  are  the  Indian  mounds — Iowa 
possessing  many  of  the  finest  eflSgy  mounds  on  the  continent. 

Northwest  Iowa  is  fairly  rich  in  lakes.  Elsewhere  throughout 
the  state  the  people  crave  more  useful  water  areas,  particularly 
during  the  hot  summers.  Hence  an  important  division  of  the 
Conservation  Plan  will  be  the  restoration  of  drained  lakes  and 
the  creation  of  a  series  of  new  artificial  lakes,  some  of  them  in 
State  Parks  and  some  in  separate  units.  It  is  estimated  that 
50,000  acres  of  good  lakes  and  marshes  have  been  drained  to  no 
advantage  for  agriculture,  and  between  20  and  50  of  these  will 
be  proposed  for  restoration. 

The  Conservation  Plan  must  necessarily  deal  with  organiza- 
tion and  finance.  The  main  problem  of  organization  revolves 
around  the  question  of  whether  the  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission and  the  Board  of  Conservation  should    ultimately 
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be  merged  into  one  State  Department  of  Conservation. 
The  Fish  and  Game  Commission  is  self-supporting  through 
license  fees.  The  Board  of  Conservation  must  now  depend  upon 
very  meager  appropriations  from  the  legislature.  As  matters 
stand  it  is  not  legal  to  charge  admission  to  the  State  Parks,  and 
at  this  time  it  appears  very  diflficult  indeed  to  get  increased 
appropriations  or  any  special  tax  for  general  state  conservation 
work.  The  Conservation  Plan  will  set  up  a  definite  program  for 
financing  the  work  through  a  long  period  of  years. 

One  of  the  recognized  dangers  in  the  preparation  of  the  Plan 
lies  in  the  fact  that  if  land-owners  realize  that  the  state  wants  to 
buy  their  land  the  price  is  likely  to  be  boosted.  This  we  propose 
to  avoid,  first  by  ^lealing  entirely  through  confidential  agents 
entirely  outside  the  central  organization,  and  second  by  making 
no  public  announcement  of  the  specific  sites  proposed  until 
options  at  least  have  been  obtained. 

Up  to  this  time  the  value  of  one  coordinated  conservation 
plan  dealing  with  everything  from  State  Parks  to  stream- 
pollution,  fisheries,  and  soil-erosion  has  been  largely  hypo- 
thetical, although  self-evident  to  those  able  to  grasp  the  whole 
problem.  Now, -however,  the  very  definite  advantages  of  going 
about  the  work  in  this  fashion  are  proved.  To  cite  one  example: 
A  pattern  of  distribution  for  the  creation  of  artificial  lakes  and 
for  lake  restoration  in  southern  Iowa  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
providing  only  these  elements;  a  second  plan  was  made  for 
State  Parks  and  woodland  reservations.  Then  these  two  plans 
were  dovetailed,  and  it  immediately  became  apparent  that 
neither  plan  was  good  without  coordination  with  the  other,  and 
when  a  joint  plan  had  been  made  the  locations  for  several 
projects  were  greatly  changed.  Whether  or  not  this  would  be 
true  in  other  states,  in  Iowa  the  coordinated  Conservation  Plan 
is  certain  to  save  millions  in  money  and  to  produce  results 
utterly  impossible  in  any  other  way. 


li^ANY  states  are  clamoring  for  their  "rights.'*    If 

-L  T  X   they  meet  their  responsibilities  by  adequate  state 

planning,  they  vnll  lay  a  sound  foundation  on  which  to 

erect  a  larger  autonomy. 
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Greater  Pennsylvania  Council 

By  JOSEPH  TALMAGE  WOODRUFF,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Planning, 
Greater  Pennsylvania  Council 

THE  Greater  Pennsylvania  Council  was  created  upon  recom- 
mendation of  Grovernor  Pinchot  by  a  Legislative  Act  in 
June,  1931,  and  a  sum  of  $225,000  was  provided  for  its  use  for 
the  biennium. 

The  Council,  a  non-paid  body  of  the  highest  type  of  Pennsyl- 
vania men  and  women,  is  to  consist  of  150  leaders  in  all  fields  of 
activity.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  11  members, 
including  Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  President  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  as  Chairman.  A  Technical  Advisory  Committee,  whose 
membership  may  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  Council, 
consists  at  present  of  32  men  headed  by  Dr.  William  A.  Hamor, 
Assistant  Director  of  Mellon  Institute,  Pittsburgh. 

The  administrative  staff  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles 
Reitell,  formerly  Professor  of  Accounting  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  functions  of  the  staff  are  divided  into  OflBce 
Administration  and  Bureaus  of  Planning,  Public  Information, 
Statistics,  Technical  Information,  and  Economics. 

Projects  are  divided  into  Agriculture,  Industry,  General 
Economics,  Recreation,  and  Public  Information.  All  projects  are 
approved  jointly  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  before  work  upon  them  is  begun. 

Agriculture.  There  are  five  functional  committees,  one  for 
each  project  division.  The  Agricultural  Committee,  of  17  mem- 
bers, is  under  the  chairmanship  of  George  Slocum,  of  Milton, 
Pennsylvania,  Director  of  the  Dairymen's  League.  Agricultural 
studies  will  cover  Soil  Survey,  Land  Utilization  Reconnaissance 
Survey  of  Entire  State,  and  Marketing  Problems. 

Agricultural  work  is  under  direct  supervision  of  Dr.  F.  P. 
Weaver,  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  staff  of  10 
technicians  and  4  Federal  representatives. 

Industry.  The  Industrial  Committee  of  33  members,  with 
Dr.  Lewis  E.  Young,  Vice-President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company,  as  Chairman,  has  divided  its  work  into : 

(1)  An  industrial  survey  of  the  Johnstown  and  Lehigh  Valley 
areas.  This  study  is  assigned  to  a  technician  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Raymond  E.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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(2)  A  study  of  freight  rates  on  bituminous  coal  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Charles  Reitell  and  staff. 

(3)  Experimental  studies  on  anthracite  combustion,  and  the  bene- 
ficiation  of  Pennsylvania  clays  at  the  Mellon  Institute. 

(4)  Studies  of  slate  utilization  and  Pennsylvania  stone,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Gauger,  Head,  Mineral  Industries  Research 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

General  Economics.  The  Committee  on  General  Economics, 
consisting  of  21  members,  headed  by  Dr.  Clyde  King,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Revenue  of  Pennsylvania,  has  adopted  a 
program  of  study  embracing  the  following  items: 

(1)  A  population  analysis  of  the  state. 

(2)  Technogeographic  survey  of  the  Pymatuning  area,  for  which  a 
special  subcommittee  has  been  appointed. 

(3)  A  study  of  occupational  trends. 

(4)  Survey  of  the  water  resources  of  the  state. 

(5)  Problems  of  communal  welfare,  embracing  low-cost  housing 
for  low-income  groups. 

(6)  A  study  of  factors  in  business  recovery. 

(7)  A  study  of  possible  means  of  securing  a  greater  stabilization  of 
employment. 

(8)  Industrial  stabilization. 

Recreation.  The  Recreational  Committee  of  26  members, 
headed  by  William  H.  Council,  Chairman  'pro  tem^  Executive 
Director  of  the  Regional  Planning  Federation  of  the  Philadelphia 
Tri-State  District,  has  divided  its  efforts  into  two  major  classic 
fications: 

(1)  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  State  Park  needs. 

(2)  A  program  for  promoting  the  great  advantages  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania resort  sections  and  to  stimulate  tourist  trade  throughout  the  state. 

The  study  of  State  Park  needs  is  being  carried  on  for  the 
Committee  by  the  Planning  Bureau  of  the  Council  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Lewis 
E.  Staley,  Secretary,  and  35  state  departments,  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Commerce  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  over  80  private  organizations.  In  addition,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Recreation  Committee  spread  over  the  state  have 
organized  local  cooperating  committees  of  an  advisory  nature 
which  have  been  most  valuable  in  assembling  and  checking 
information. 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  likewise  has  made 
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available  the  services  of  its  district  foresters,  who  have  co- 
operated to  an  extensive  degree. 

Existing  and  probable  future  distribution  of  population  is 
the  basis  for  the  proposed  system  of  State  Parks  to  supply  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  people. 

The  study  will  divide  itself  into  three  sections  in  order  to 
provide: 

(1)  A  system  of  State  Parks  distributed  geographically  so  as  to 
serve  with  adequate  acreage  the  existing  and  probable  future  popu- 
lation. 

(2)  A  study  of  outstanding  historic  areas  and  buildings  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  preservation  by  the  state  or  local  governments. 

(3)  A  study  of  outstanding  points  of  great  scenic  beauty  or  natural 
phenomena  that  should  be  preserved  by  purchase  or  agreement  by 
state  or  local  governments. 

In  the  course  of  this  study,  parallel  studies  of  topography, 
landscape  types,  soils,  transportation  by  highway  and  air,  and 
other  related  subjects  will  be  conducted. 

Accessibility  of  existing  and  proposed  facilities  to  population 
is  one  of  the  numerous  considerations  given. 

The  relation  of  existing  highway  travel  to  recreation  and 
the  possibility  of  development  through  control  of  borderland 
and  design  of  a  new  type  of  highway  connecting  existing  and 
proposed  park  areas  is  another  problem  receiving  intensive 
study. 

Public  Information,  The  Public  Information  Committee  of 
19  members  is  headed  by  Tom  Nokes,  Secretary  and  Manager 
of  the  Poster  Advertising  Company,  of  Johnstown.  Roscoe 
Fleming,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Greater  Pennsylvania 
Council,  and  formerly  special  editorial  writer  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  serves  as  administrative  head. 

This  most  important  Committee  is  the  public-contact 
medium — through  the  press,  radio,  magazines  and  special 
publications,  school  addresses,  special  map  publications,  public 
addresses  and  other  means — ^for  all  the  activities  of  the  Council. 

That  the  Greater  Pennsylvania  Council  can  be  of  great 
service  to  the  state  is  obvious.  Its  success  depends  on  whether 
it  can  maintain  its  present  high  standard  of  membership,  tech- 
nical performance,  and  freedom  from  political  interference. 


ROADSIDE  IMPROVEMENT 
Roadside  Scenery  an  Economic  Asset 

By  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND,  Chairman  Committee  on 
Roadside  Development 

IN  THESE  PAGES  it  would  seem  to  be  redundant  either  to 
argue  for  the  consideration  of  the  beauty  value  of  the  road- 
side, or  to  indulge  in  further  criticism  of  the  many  assaults  on 
that  beauty.  Those  who  read  this  Annual  want  to  aid  in  restoring 
the  views  from  the  highways  to  the  public  that  pays  for  these 
expensive  roads.  They  want  to  promote  that  betterment  of 
highway  furnishings,  whether  it  be  of  tree  or  plant,  of  motor 
needs  or  refreshment  stands,  which  will  give  the  same  paying 
public  the  utmost  advantage — esthetic,  patriotic,  and  financial. 

Although  urged  at  the  Amherst  Country  Planning  session  of 
the  American  Civic  Association  in  1920,  and  repeatedly  since,  it 
is,  however,  not  yet  certain  that  even  the  civic-minded  readers  of 
these  pages  have  fully  absorbed  two  other  items  in  that  1920 
program.  One  was  the  importance  of  an  orderly  attempt  to 
develop  along  these  American  arteries  of  intercourse  the  fullest 
showing  of  the  plants  and  trees  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  thus 
providing  a  country-wide,  and  immensely  varied  museum  of  the 
natural  furnishings  of  the  land. 

The  other  item  is  being  slowly  forced  to  the  front  by  the  sadly 
increasing  toll  of  accidents  and  fatalities  to  pedestrians  who  must 
use  the  highways  to  get  from  farm  to  town,  from  farm  to  farm. 
Planned  footways  can  readily  be  made  not  only  to  save  life  and 
limb  but  to  add  materially  to  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  the 
highways  that  cost  so  much  in  cash  and  now  so  much  in  needless 
human  suffering.  Who  can  forget  the  old  country-lane  footpath? 

That  roadside  scenery  can  be  an  economic  asset  hardly  needs 
more  than  a  mere  statement.  But  scenery  is  what  one  sees,  all  he 
sees — not  merely  the  pleasing  views.  So  scenery  may  become,  as 
repellent  ugliness  along  the  roads  is  increased,  an  economic 
liability.  It  has  come  to  introduce  danger,  disgust,  and  invidious 
comparison  with  lands  that  protect  the  natural  and  normal 
beauty  we  expensively  travel  to  enjoy.  Therefore,  there  is  needed 
a  quickening  of  patriotism  that  is  both  pure  and  practical.  If  we 
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"love  thy  rocks  and  rills,  thy  woods  and  templed  hills/*  of  this, 
our  America,  we  must  fight  to  protect  them. 

In  these  troublesome  times  the  economic  factors  may  become 
disturbing.  Some  less  thoughtful  citizens  have  been  willing  to 
sell  roadside  privileges  for  apparent  tax  reductions.  The  billboard 
concerns  frantically  lobby  against  any  regulation  or  taxation. 
One  such,  at  a  hearing  upon  a  very  moderate  taxation  measure 
proposed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  early  in  1932,  almost 
convinced  himself  that  he  and  all  related  to  his  enterprise  would 
starve  if  three  cents  a  square  foot  was  exacted  annually  as  the 
price  of  roadside  defacement. 

The  articles  that  follow  are  informative,  suggestive,  helpful. 
They  give  immediate  aid  to  those  who  will  use  the  1933  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  legislation  for  the  advance  of  roadside  develop- 
ment and  protection.  Very  definitely,  public  economic  consider- 
ation is  closing  in  upon  the  individuals  and  corporations  that 
have  resisted  regulation,  just  taxation,  and  any  interference  with 
their  selfish  efforts.  Particularly  must  warning  be  uttered 
against  propositions  for  roadside  "protection"  coming  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  aggressors,  A  most  ingenious  instance  of 
"Greeks  bearing  gifts'*  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bard. 

Mrs.  Lawton's  comprehensive  "Check-List**  needs  to  be  in  the 
hand  and  the  mind  of  every  one  seeking  to  conserve  or  improve 
roadside  scenery  as  a  general  economic  asset.  Those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  make  it  a  private  economic  asset  are  persistent, 
ingenious,  tireless. 

Just  as  these  words  are  written  comes  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York  news  of  an  epochal  decision  by 
the  highest  court  of  that  state.  (Perlmutter  Furniture  Co.  vs. 
Frederick  Stuart  Greene,  Superintendent  Public  Works.)  It 
materially  strengthens  the  cause  of  roadside  protection.  In  that 
state  the  highway  authorities  proposed  to  shut  out,  by  "a  screen 
or  shield,**  the  view  from  the  approach  to  the  Poughkeepsie 
bridge,  along  a  curve,  of  an  enormous  billboard  erected  on 
private  property.  Restrained  by  the  lower  courts  from  so  acting 
in  the  public  interest,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  Greene 
appealed  to  the  highest  court. 

Chief  Justice  Pound  reversed  the  Courts  below  and  freed  the 
highway  authorities  in  a  comprehensive  opinion.  Arguing  the 
right  of  the  Superintendent  "to  shield  the  travelers  on  the  high- 
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way  from  obnoxious  sights  of  nuisances  or  quasi-nuisances,"  the 
Court  states  that  this  allows  as  much  the  erection  of  "screens 
to  keep  the  eye  of  the  driver  on  the  road  as  he  erects  barriers 
to  keep  the  car  on  the  road  on  dangerous  curves."  Citing  the 
attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
prohibition  of  billboards  "in  the  interest  of  safety,  morality, 
health,  and  decency,"  Justice  Pound  boldly  takes  new  high 
ground  in  saying  that  "Beauty  may  not  be  queen,  but  she  is  not 
an  outcast  beyond  the  pale  of  protection  or  respect.  She  may  at 
least  shelter  herself  under  the  wing  of  safety,  morality,  or 
decency." 

He  then  states  clearly  his  denial  of  the  contentions  of  the  bill- 
boarders  that  they  are  entitled  to  "an  open  view"  from  their 
premises,  when  that  view  is  urged  "so  that  their  signs  may 
compel  the  eye  of  the  passerby."  "The  adjacent  owner  has  no 
title  to  the  highway,"  recites  the  Chief  Justice  in  further  indi- 
cating that  "new  definitions  of  highway  purposes"  may  be  re- 
quired, as  he  asserts  that  in  the  immediate  case  the  Super- 
intendent, in  screening  a  billboard  which  "may  divert  the 
attention  of  the  motorist  from  the  road  .  .  .  interferes  with  no 
property  rights,  and  he  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  the 
Courts.  If,  incidentally,  the  appearance  of  the  road  is  improved 
by  shutting  off  the  view  of  the  billboard,  so  much  the  better." 

New  high  ground,  taken  by  a  high  court! 

A  notable  possible  advance  has  been  proposed  by  Morris 
Knowles,  the  well-kno^m  civic  leader,  and  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Art  Commission.  It  follows  but  improves 
upon  the  idea  called  "strip  zoning"  in  recent  conferences  of  our 
Committee  on  Roadside  Improvement.  Mr.  Knowles  would 
have  the  state,  in  some  intelligent  and  not  perfunctory  way, 
survey  its  main  highways  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  the 
economic  values  of  the  mere  right-of-way.  This  might  mean  the 
assumption  of  some  form  of  control  effective  on  the  abutting 
property  only  to  prevent  the  owner  from  injuring  public  values, 
and  in  general  enhancing  his  own  real  values.  The  survey  could 
take  into  account  what  is  seen  from  the  highway,  planning  to  con- 
trol enough  width  to  prevent  effectively  selfish  interferences.  It 
would  recognize  the  need  for  service  to  man  and  motor  without 
permitting  that  service  to  uglify  the  whole  roadside. 

There  is  progress.  Let  us  hold  it,  continue  it! 
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Grist  from  the  Legislatures 

By  ALBERT  S.  BARD,  Counsel  to  the  National  Council 
for  Protection  of  Roadside  Beauty 

IN  THE  even-numbered  years  but  nine  states  hold  regular 
legislative  sessions,  and  at  greatest  the  statute  grist  is  small. 
Only  four  states  seem  to  call  for  comment  this  year,  and  this 
because  of  legislative  effort  rather  than  results. 

Massachusetts  had  a  bill  authorizing  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  "to  take  additional  lands,  and/or  rights  in  lands, 
contiguous  to  the  right-of-way,  for  purposes  other  than  the 
construction  of  the  traveled  way,  such  as  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  beauty  on  said  lands,  the  making  of  parking-spaces, 
and  the  building  of  sidewalks,"  the  total  width  not  to  exceed 
300  feet.  It  did  not  progress. 

The  Massachusetts  Billboard  cases,  reported  on  by  the 
Master  in  June,  1931,  were  sent  back  to  him  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Court  for  a  further  report,  on  the  request  of  the 
billboard  companies.  A  supplemental  report  is  expected. 

In  New  Jersey,  another  determined  effort  was  made  by  the 
outdoor  advertising  industry  to  repeal  the  license  and  tax  law 
of  1930.  The  repeal  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  but  lost  in  the 
Senate.  Accordingly  L.1930,  Chap.  41,  still  stands. 

In  New  York,  a  new  committee,  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee for  Billboard  Legislation,  Pierrepont  E.  Twitchell, 
Chairman,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City,  was  formed 
to  take  up  the  fight  for  legislation.  It  lists  about  70  groups 
among  its  cooperating  organizations,  among  them  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Long  Island 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  various  other  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, the  New  York  Hotel  Men*s  Association,  the  State 
Grange,  the  State  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the 
National  Council  for  Protection  of  Roadside  Beauty,  many 
garden  clubs,  etc.  It  adopted  as  its  objective  the  passage  of 
the  Zimmerman  Bill,  a  bill  for  state  regulation  of  billboards 
outside  of  incorporated  villages  and  cities  only,  approved  by 
the  State  Council  of  Parks,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Con- 
servation, and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.*  The 

♦See  reference  to  recent  epoch-making  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
cited  in  Dr.  MoFarland's  "Roadside  Scenery  an  Economic  Asset." 
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bill,  which  provided  for  a  license  tax  upon  the  business  of  outr 
door  advertising,  for  permits  and  permit  fees  (per  square  foot) 
for  individual  boards,  and  for  moderate  set-backs  and  vision 
clearances,  received  a  more  respectful  hearing  from  the  Assembly 
Judiciary  Committee  than  previous  bills,  but  could  not  muster 
a  majority  of  that  Committee. 

In  the  Senate  the  Committee  on  Taxation  and  Retrench- 
ment introduced  the  Mastick  Bill,  laying  a  tax  on  all  outdoor 
advertising  in  the  state,  including  that  within  the  cities  and 
incorporated  villages,  the  tax  increasing  as  the  boards  became 
larger,  and  running  from  3  to  9  cents  per  square  foot.  Senator 
Mastick,  on  request,  added  to  his  tax  bill  certain  regulatory 
features  from  the  Zimmerman  Bill  and  a  prohibition  of  rural 
signs  with  moving  parts  and  of  signs  in  series  (intended  to  hold 
attention  from  one  board  to  another),  but  was  unable  to  obtain 
favorable  action  upon  his  bill.  Several  other  bills  were  formally 
introduced  but  received  no  attention. 

Senator  Brereton  did  not  reintroduce  his  bill,  proposed  in  1930, 
to  adopt  in  New  York  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  amend- 
ment of  1918  permitting  the  regulation  of  advertising  "within 
public  view."  The  amendment  cannot  now  be  submitted  with- 
out a  fresh  start. 

Affirmative  regulation  in  New  York  thus  failed.  On  the 
other  hand.  Assemblyman  Reoux's  bill,  intended  to  break  down 
the  existing  restrictions  on  billboards  in  the  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  regions,  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
with  the  comment,  "This  type  of  bill  deserves  not  only  dis- 
approval but  severe  censure." 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond's  bill  to  amend  the  General 
Municipal  Law  became  law  (L.1932,  Chap.  137).  It  empowers 
counties  in  New  York  to  create  county  planning  boards,  and, 
by  joint  action  of  counties,  regional  planning  boards.  Munici- 
palities within  the  counties  may  come  in  or  stay  out  as  they 
please.  The  scheme  is  thus  elastic  and  may  reflect  the  local 
sentiment  toward  planning.  A  master  plan  when  adopted  is 
binding  until  changed.  The  planning  board  is  also  charged  with 
the  duty  of  collecting  and  distributing  information,  the  hope 
being  that  this  will  help  the  popular  movement  for  planned 
development.  Like  the  zoning  acts  (cities,  villages,  and  towns 
in  New  York  are  now  all  given  zoning  powers);  statutory 
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authority  to  plan  opens  the  door  to  roadside  improvement  if 
the  powers  are  exercised. 

In  Virginia  no  actual  legislation  resulted  from  the  gallant 
efforts  of  the  new  Council  for  Protection  of  Roadside  Beauty  in 
Virginia,  Mrs.  Janet  Stuart  Durham  (Richmond),  Chairman, 
and  of  the  Society  for  the  Restriction  of  Outdoor  Advertising 
in  Virginia,  Judge  A.  C.  Carson  (Riverton),  President.  Although 
favored  by  Major  H.  G.  Shirley,  Commissioner  of  Highways, 
and  by  Chairman  William  E.  Carson  of  the  State  Commission 
on  Conservation  and  Development,  a  House  bill  containing 
very  moderate  set-back  provisions  and  proposing  a  small  tax, 
at  first  2  cents  a  square  foot  and  then  reduced  to  $1  for  large 
boards  and  50  cents  for  small  ones,  was  defeated,  largely  through 
personal  friendship  for  a  fellow  legislator  engaged  in  the  bill- 
board business,  24  members  refraining  from  voting.  The 
measure  received  little  encouragement  in  the  Senate.  Never- 
theless, obstruction  to  abatement  of  the  nuisance  is  diminishing, 
and  now  that  Virginia  has  followed  North  Carolina  in  taking 
over  all  highway  construction  and  maintenance  within  the 
state,  the  influence  of  state  highway  and  conservation  oflScials 
upon  the  development  and  protection  of  the  highway  system 
is  likely  to  increase. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Washington, 
D.  C,  continued  its  compilation  of  the  statutes  of  the  various 
states  dealing  with  the  regulation  of  outdoor  advertising.  The 
latest  of  their  highly  useful  compilations  by  Robert  D.  Lyons 
of  the  Bureau  (with  a  brief  supplement  for  Georgia)  brought 
the  laws  down  to  December  1,  1931, 

Small  as  were  the  direct  results  of  the  efforts  for  restrictive 
and  protective  legislation,  the  year  marks  distinct  advances. 
Restrictive  local  ordinances,  frequently  in  connection  with 
zoning,  increased.  Administrative  improvements  affecting  the 
safety  and  appearance  of  the  highways  were  many.  Roadside 
planting  engages  more  and  more  attention  and  emphasizes  the 
correct  use  of  indigenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Here  and 
there  the  junk-yard  yields.  Illegal  signs  come  down.  Wider 
highways,  with  wider  margins  for  landscaping,  are  demanded. 
Political  posters  are  here  and  there  taboo.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  repeats  its  declaration  that  outdoor  advertising 
is  in  a  class  by  itself  and  may  be  legislated  against  as  such 
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(Packer  Corporation  v.  Utah,  285  U.  S.  105).  The  court  puts 
advertising  that  cannot  be  avoided  by  the  public,  like  billboards, 
in  a  different  class  from  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
which  requires  some  volition  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  and 
from  the  radio  which  "can  be  turned  off,  but  not  so  the  bill- 
board or  street-car  placard.*' 

Presumably,  the  coming  year  will  see  considerable  legislative 
activity.  The  odd-numbered  years  are  those  in  which  most  of 
the  biennial  states  hold  their  legislative  sessions,  and  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  tax  and  restrict  the  billboards  brings  more  and 
more  legislation  to  the  fore.  Moreover,  in  the  effort  to  stem 
this  tide,  the  billboard  industry  itself  has  been  for  some  years 
drafting  legislative  proposals  against  the  day  when  the  demand 
for  some  legislation  becomes  effective.  Its  bills,  it  may  be  safely 
predicted,  will  have  a  double  purpose.  They  will  be  red  herrings 
drawn  across  the  trail  of  more  deserving  legislation,  and,  if 
adopted,  will  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  the  industry's 
position.  Heretofore  the  industry's  proposals  have  been  un- 
candid  and  illusory,  so  far  as  the  public  interest  is  concerned. 
Proclaiming  an  interest  in  the  beauty  of  the  American  country- 
side, the  proposals  have  been  cleverly  framed  to  deny  in  practice 
what  the  industry  professed  to  accept  in  theory.  Such  proposals 
have  taken  several  forms,  but  the  more  they  have  changed  the 
more  they  have  remained  the  same  thing — dangerously  plausible 
plans  for  sidetracking  any  truly  effective  legislation.  In  various 
guises  their  essence  has  been  an  effort  to  accomplish  several 
things: 

(1)  So  far  as  taxation  becomes  inevitable,  it  shall  take  the  form  of 
license  fees  for  engaging  in  the  outdoor  advertising  business.  These 
fees  shall  not  be  proportionate  to  the  business  done  nor  a  tax  per 
square  foot  of  boards,  but  shall  be  substantial  fees  of  a  fixed  amount 
to  be  laid  upon  all  who  engage  in  the  business,  whether  they  have  few 
boards  or  many.  Obviously,  such  fees  bear  hardly  upon  the  small 
business  and  lightly  upon  the  large.  From  the  organized  industry's 
point  of  view  the  ideal  fee  would  be  one  that  drives  from  business  all 
small  concerns  and  all  local  billboards,  leaving  the  whole  business  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  large,  organized  companies. 

(2)  A  limitation  of  restrictive  provisions  to  "scenic"  areas,  leaving 
the  great  stretches  of  ordinary  rural  mileage  open  to  unlimited  com- 
mercialization by  the  billboard  companies.  By  including  in  their 
proposed  regulations  only  special  and  exceptional  areas,  usually  the 
wildest  and  least-frequented  spots,  and  fighting,  tooth  and  nail,  all 
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regulation  of  billboards  in  the  quietly  lovely  countryside  or  along  the 
ordinary  highways  lying  between  centers  of  population,  the  industry 
hopes  to  reserve  for  its  own  exploitation  (and  protect  that  exploitation 
by  legislation)  the  more  remunerative  sites  and  the  vast  mileage  of 
frequented  road,  thus  acquiring  in  fact  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
business  locations,  while  professing  a  respect  for  the  beauty  of  America 
and  seeking  to  cultivate  a  vanishing  good- will  toward  its  business. 

(3)  In  its  latest  plan  the  industry  brings  forward  a  scheme  which 
would  lay  a  restraining  hand  upon  the  billboard  industry  only  when 
boards  are  erected  on  lands  where  legal  titles  or  easements  have  been 
publicly  acquired.  As  described  by  George  W.  Kleiser,  President  of  the 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of  America,  the  scheme  would  prac- 
tically limit  restrictive  provisions  to  the  areas  included  in  public  parks 
and  reservations.  His  theory  seems  to  be  that  rural  areas  fall  into  one 
of  two  classes:  (1)  Areas  of  scenic  beauty,  which  are  to  be  owned  by 
the  public;  and  (2)  all  other  areas,  which  are  to  be  open  to  commer- 
cialization. 

The  legislatures  of  1933  are  likely  to  hear  more  of  the  above 
"Tentative  Plan"  put  forward  by  the  organized  billboard 
industry. 

Two  recent  New  York  decisions,  both  rendered  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  on  July  19,  1932,  may  conceivably  help 
legislation,  because  they  administer  two  more  cuts  to  the 
outdoor  advertising  men's  claim  that  the  right  to  shout  at 
people  in  the  street  or  highway  with  a  sign  or  billboard  is  one 
of  the  sacred  constitutional  attributes  of  the  ownership  of  land. 

In  Perlmutter  v.  Green  the  state  superintendent  of  public  works  is 
upheld  in  his  erection  on  state  land  of  a  lattice  screen  intended  to 
blanket  a  billboard  erected  near  the  approach  to  the  Mid-Hudson 
Bridge  at  Poughkeepsie.  The  court  calls  billboards  "quasi-nuisances," 
and  says  also  that  the  planting  of  trees  in  front  of  them  would  be 
perfectly  legal. 

In  Matter  of  Dr.  Bloom  Dentist^  Inc.y  the  same  court  on  the  same 
day  upheld  the  refusal  of  a  city  clerk  to  license  a  sign  in  a  case  where 
the  sign  was  to  be  so  large  but  the  "Inc."  so  small  that  the  corporate 
character  of  the  concern  might  be  overlooked.  The  court  held  that 
the  police  power  of  the  state  extends  to  the  regulation  of  professional 
signs  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  the  state  regents  may  be 
empowered  to  prescribe  canons  "in  the  interest  of  rescuing  that  pro- 
fession (the  dental)  from  vulgar  commercialism.  Prohibition  against 
the  use  of  flamboyant  signs  by  members  of  a  profession  cannot  be  said 
to  be  unreasonable."  Is  the  standard  implied  in  the  phrases  "vulgar 
commercialism"  and  "flamboyant  signs"  anything  but  an  "esthetic" 
concept? 
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Check- List  of  Items  to  Be  Included  in  Rural 
Billboard  Legislation 

By  ELIZABETH  B.  LAWTON,  Chairman,  and  ALBERT  S.  BARD,  Counsel, 
National  Council  for  Protection  of  Roadside  Beauty 

THE  following  is  offered  by  the  National  Council  for  Pro- 
tection of  Roadside  Beauty,  as  a  check-list  of  the  principal 
items  which  it  considers  desirable  to  include  in  legislation  to 
regulate  outdoor  advertising  outside  the  corporate  limits  of 
cities,  incorporated  villages  and  similar  incorporated  munici- 
palities. Occasional  citations  are  included  of  states  where  these 
or  somewhat  similar  provisions  obtain. 

Definitions  and  Scope. 

1.  Define  the  signs  included  in  the  regulations  broadly,  so  as  to 
cover  all  forms  of  outdoor  advertising,  including  tack  signs,  sculptured 
signs,  wall  signs,  etc.  "Every  billboard,  sign  or  advertising  device" 
(Mass.).  "Each  outdoor  advertising  structure,  device  or  display** 
(Conn.).  It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  the  regulations  apply  to 
blank  boards  and  to  frames  from  which  the  face  has  been  removed.  In 
Connecticut  the  law  applies  so  long  as  the  "advertisement  or  sign  or 
any  part  thereof  shall  remain  visible."  See  also  Paragraph  18  below 
as  to  large  size  business  signs. 

2.  The  definition  should  make  it  clear  that  the  scheme  does  not 
apply  to  signs  within  corporate  limits,  the  theory  being  that  municipal 
zoning  or  other  regulations  will  govern  them.  In  a  state  where  there 
are  no  "incorporated"  areas,  as  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  entire 
state  is  subdivided  into  towns  and  every  town  is  "incorporated,"  the 
phrase  "corporate  limits"  does  not  apply,  and  a  different  formula  would 
be  necessary. 

License,  Tax  and  Tag. 

3.  Provide  that  after  a  given  date  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall  engage  or  continue  in  the  business  of  outdoor  advertising  through 
rentals  or  other  compensation  received  or  to  be  received  (this  means 
the  ordinary  billboard  concern  or  "plant -owner")  unless  licensed. 
Annual  application  for  license.   (Conn.,  Md.,  Mass.,  N.  J.) 

4.  The  license  fee  to  be  paid  by  each  corporation,  firm,  or  individual 
engaging  in  the  business  (an  annual  excise  tax  upon  the  business) 
should  be  substantial,  at  least  $200  a  year,  more  in  a  state  with  many 
boards.  (Conn.,  $100;  Md.,  $50  to  $200;  Mass.,  $50;  N.  J.,  $100; 
eight  other  states  various  lesser  amounts.) 

5.  Require  also  a  separate  permit  for  every  sign  erected,  maintained, 
or  used  (except  as  exempted  below).  Require  annual  applications  for 
permits,  the  application  to  be  accompanied  by  an  application  fee  of 
$2  for  each  sign  (Mass.).  This  fee  not  to  be  returned  in  case  of  refusal. 
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This  will  make  the  applicant  think  twice  before  making  undesirable 
and  improper  applications.  No  permits  to  be  granted  unless  the  signs 
comply  with  the  regulations.  In  addition,  allow  the  authority  which 
grants  permits  to  refuse  a  permit  in  any  case  where  in  its  opinion  the 
sign  will  tend  to  damage  the  public  safety,  health  or  general  welfare, 
including  the  amenity  of  the  location  or  property  values  in  the  neigh- 
borhood (Mass.,  N.  J.).  This  last  provision  may  cover  some  special 
cases  needing  special  consideration. 

6.  Impose  on  each  sign  (except  as  exempted  below)  an  additional 
square  foot  inspection  fee  or  tax — not  less  than  3  cts.  a  square  foot, 
preferably  5  cts.,  with  a  minimum  fee  of  $2  (Mass.).  This  also  to  be 
annual.  This  fee  to  be  returned  if  the  application  is  denied.  (Together 
these  fees  make  a  minimum  fee  of  $4,  which  is  the  Massachusetts 
minimum  rate.  Conn.,  $3  to  $9  per  sign;  Md.,  3^ct.  per  square  foot, 
minimum  $1 ;  N.  J.,  3  cts.  per  square  foot.) 

7.  Every  sign  to  be  tagged  with  identifying  number  of  permit  and 
date.  To  be  annually  renewed.   (Md.,  Mass.,  N.  J.) 

8.  Permits  revocable  at  any  time  on  re-payment  of  a  proportional 
part  of  the  annual  inspection  fee. 

9.  Licensees  incorporated  or  having  a  principal  office  outside  the 
state  to  be  required  to  give  a  bond  for  faithful  observance  of  law  and 
regulations.   (Conn.,  N.  J.,  Vt.) 

Restrictions  and  Set-backs. 

10.  No  signs  to  be  erected  or  maintained  within  500  feet  of  any 
highway  intersection,  crossroad,  grade  crossing  (railroad,  transit  line  or 
highway),  underpass,  overpass,  bridge  or  tunnel.  This  restriction  should 
be  definite  and  not  limited  by  any  qualifying  clause  such  as  "if  sign 
obstructs  clear  vision."  The  distraction  of  signs  should  be  eliminated 
as  well  as  vision  obstruction.  These  restrictions  should  clearly  include 
signs  on  private  property,  except  the  classes  hereinafter  exempted 
(Mass.  prescribes  a  safety  zone  of  150  feet  from  all  intersections;  Mich., 
500  feet  from  all  intersections;  N.  M.,  500  feet  from  railroad  inter- 
sections and  300  feet  from  highway  intersections.  Thirteen  other 
states  have  safety  zones  of  various  kinds.) 

11.  No  signs  within  500  feet  of  any  point  on  either  side  of  any  curve 
which  has  a  radius  of  less  than  1,050  feet.  This  restriction  likewise 
should  be  absolute,  without  qualification.  (The  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials  recommends  a  set-back  of  500  feet  from  all 
highways,  straight  or  curved.) 

1 2.  Additional  set-backs  (these  to  apply  clearly  to  all  signs,  including 
those  on  private  property,  except  the  classes  hereinafter  exempted): 
No  signs  within  50  feet  of  the  outside  boundary  of  a  public  highway. 
(Conn.,  15  feet;  Mass.,  50  feet;  recommendation  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  500  feet.) 

No  sign  higher  or  longer  than  8  feet  or  having  an  area  in  excess  of 
32  square  feet  to  be  within  100  feet  of  the  outside  boundary  of  a  public 
highway.   (Mass.,  32  square  feet.) 

No  sign  higher  than  12  feet  or  longer  than  25  feet  or  having  an  area 
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in  excess  of  300  square  feet  to  be  within  300  feet  of  the  outside  boundary 
of  a  public  highway  (Mass.). 

13.  No  signs  to  be  erected  or  maintained  having  an  area  in  excess 
of  600  square  feet  (Mass.). 

14.  No  signs  to  be  erected  or  maintained  having  any  parts  in 
motion.  No  signs  with  blinking  or  intermittent  lights,  outside  of  cor- 
porate limits. 

15.  Nosigns  to  be  erected  in  series  less  than  1,500  feet  apart.  (Mass. 
refuses  to  license  Burma  Shave  signs,  or  any  other  boards  attempting 
to  hold  the  attention  from  one  board  to  another,  as  being  especially 
distracting,  and  therefore  extra-hazardous.) 

16.  No  signs  to  be  erected  which  simulate  directional,  warning,  or 
other  official  signs,  or  which  are  likely  to  be  confused  with  official  signs. 
(Many  states.) 

Protection  for  Public  Parks,  Playgrounds,  Reservations,  Etc. 

17.  No  signs  within  500  (preferably  1,000)  feet  of  any  public  park, 
parkway,  playground,  or  other  reservation,  or  any  cemetery,  public 
or  private.  (Conn.,  100  feet  of  public  parks,  State  Forests,  playgrounds, 
and  cemeteries;  Indiana,  500  feet  of  parks,  parkways,  etc.;  Mass., 
300  feet  of  public  parks  and  reservations;  S.  D.,  300  feet  of  cemeteries; 
Vt.,  50  feet  of  public  parks,  playgrounds,  and  cemeteries.) 

Signs  Exempt  from  These  Regulations. 

18.  Business  signs  of  business  conducted  on  the  premises,  provided, 
however,  that  if  they  exceed  32  square  feet  in  area,  they  must  apply 
for  permits  and  pay  fees  the  same  as  advertising  signs.  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  signs  on  roadside  stands  must  be  subjected  to  regula- 
tion in  connection  with  regulation  of  the  stands,  and  this  limited  con- 
trol of  large  business  signs  seems  appropriate  to  the  present  scheme. 
(Many  municipal  ordinances  regulate  private  business  signs.) 

19.  **For  sale"  and  "to  let"  signs  on  the  property  provided,  however, 
that  if  they  exceed  16  square  feet  in  area,  they  must  apply  for  permits 
and  pay  fees  the  same  as  advertising  signs. 

20.  Official  signs — danger  or  precautionary  signs,  directional  signs, 
and  other  official  public  notices. 

21.  Small  local  signs  maintained  at  public  expense  for  the  benefit 
of  local  activities,  not  over  6  square  feet  in  area. 

22.  Signs  not  visible  from  any  railroad,  highway,  or  other  public 
place. 

Administration. 

23.  Provision  for  administration  of  the  statute.  Who  is  to  license, 
issue  permits,  collect  taxes  and  fees,  determine  questions  where  dis- 
cretion is  to  be  exercised,  require  obedience  to  the  law,  etc?  A  state 
agency  is  preferable  if  not  essential.  Obviously,  the  state  highway 
authorities  are  usually  best  qualified  for  administration.  Motor- vehicle, 
conservation,  park  and  state  police  authorities  are  other  natural  depart- 
ments or  bureaus  to  be  considered  if  administration  is  to  extend  outside 
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the  highway  department.  (Conn.,  State  Police;  Md.,  State  Road 
Commission;  Mass.,  State  Division  of  Highways;  N.  J.,  State  Tax 
Commission.) 

Miscellaneous. 

24.  Existing  non-conforming  signs  may  be  allowed  a  period  of  grace. 

25.  Provide  for  removal  of  illegal  and  obsolete  boards  and  signs. 

26.  Provide  a  rule  or  rules  for  the  measurement  of  signs.  A  rec- 
tangle taking  in  all  parts  of  structure  is  the  best  rule.  For  small  boards 
not  over  5  feet  high  the  face  of  the  board  only  may  be  measured.  If 
more  than  one  side  of  a  structure  is  used  for  display,  the  computation 
of  the  area  should  be  increased  accordingly.  Displays  sculptured  or  in 
the  round  should  be  treated  as  using  three  sides. 

27.  Give  to  administrative  authority  the  right  to  make  additional 
restrictions  after  a  limited  period.  The  restrictions  in  the  act  to  be 
minima. 

28.  Provide  for  disposition  of  taxes  and  fees.  Constitutional  pro- 
visions may  require  statement  of  purpose  of  use,  "for  revenue"  or  a 
more  specific  statement. 

29.  Make  appropriation  for  support  of  system.  Initial  operation 
before  system  becomes  self-supporting  will  require  appropriation.  A 
state  operating  on  a  strict  budget  system  may  prefer  to  have  all  fees 
paid  into  the  treasury,  and  to  make  direct  appropriation  for  support 
of  the  system,  rather  than  to  allow  the  administration  to  deduct  its 
expenses  from  the  fees  and  pay  only  the  remainder  into  the  state 
treasury. 

30.  Include  a  provision  which  will  harmonize  these  restrictions,  etc., 
with  restrictions  and  regulations  contained  in  other  laws,  and  with  the 
exercise  of  authority  by  state,  county,  regional  and  other  zoning 
authorities,  etc. 

31.  Prescribe  penalties  for  violation.  The  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion whose  goods  or  services  are  advertised  (that  "uses"  an  advertising 
sign)  should  be  made  equally  responsible  with  the  plant-owner  for 
compliance  with  all  regulations,  and  also  prima  facie  liable  to  penalty, 
subject  to  rebuttal  by  affirmative  proof.    (Md.,  N.  J.) 

32.  Clause  for  liberal  construction  of  act  to  effect  its  purposes  and 
for  effective  operation  of  remainder  of  act  in  case  any  part  is  declared 
to  be  invalid. 

33.  Date  when  act  is  to  take  effect. 

Resentment  against  billboards  on  rural  highways  is  a  highly 
justifiable  emotion,  but  unless  it  is  followed  by  a  united  effort 
to  secure  adequate  restraining  legislation,  the  evil  will  continue 
to  blight  the  countryside  imtil  advertisers  learn  that  rural  bill- 
boards alienate  much  desirable  patronage. 
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Roadsides  Provide  Environment  for  Homes 

By  JOSEPHINE  P.  MORGAN,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Landscape  Planning  and  Planting,  President's  Conference 

on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership 

A  HOUSE  does  not  stand  by  itself  alone.  It  is  a  part  of  a 
community  and  linked  with  other  communities  by  high- 
ways. The  family  finds  the  street  upon  which  it  lives  even  more 
important,  sometimes,  than  the  house  in  which  it  lives.  The 
value  of  pleasant  home-grounds  is  destroyed  in  large  part  if  the 
family  must  approach  the  home  by  way  of  ill-kept  streets 
lined  with  unsightly  buildings. 

In  the  President's  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home 
Ownership  we  found  our  Committee  on  Landscape  Planning 
and  Planting  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  well-designed 
highways,  rural  and  urban,  and  the  need  for  parkways,  foot- 
paths, and  trails.  When  we  considered  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  streets  may  be,  and  often  are,  uglified,  we  saw  why  so 
many  home-owners  are  becoming  discontented  with  the  routes 
over  which  they  must  pass  to  reach  their  homes. 

"In  unzoned  towns  there  may  be  overhead  or  other  ugly  signs  which 
announce  a  business  conducted  in  a  residence  neighborhood;  there 
may  be  vaults  permitted  under  the  sidewalks  in  row-house,  apartment, 
and  commercial  districts  which  prevent  the  planting  and  the  proper 
care  of  trees.  There  may  be  water-plugs,  police-,  fire-,  and  post-boxes, 
lighting  fixtures,  telephone-poles,  and  overhead  wire-connections 
which,  if  improperly  designed  and  placed,  detract  from  the  pleasant 
appearance  which  a  residence  street  should  offer  as  an  approach  to 
a  home." 

There  was  not  a  dissenting  voice  in  the  resentment  against 
billboard  and  sign  excesses.  We  all  thought  that  home-owners 
who  invest  their  money  in  a  community  in  order  to  give  to  their 
families  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  an  American  environment 
deserved  to  be  protected  from  billboards,  signs,  and  other 
unsightly  structures  within  public  view  of  the  streets  and 
highways.  We  suggested  promising  remedies: 

(1)  "Adequate  regulations  of  signs  and  billboards;  (2)  abolition  of 
private  vaults  under  the  sidewalks;  (S)  zoning  laws  which  prohibit 
billboards  and  business  structures  in  residence  districts,  which  regulate 
signs  in  commercial  districts,  and,  as  rapidly  as  public  opinion  can  be 
led  to  support  the  regulation,  prohibit  billboards  in  commercial  districts; 
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(4)  private  restrictions  in  subdivisions  intended  to  harmonize  architec- 
ture and  landscape  treatment;  and  (5)  adequate  appropriations  and 
supervision  for  street  trees  and  parking-spaces.  One  of  the  best  methods 
for  displacing  disfiguring  billboards  and  other  structures  on  private 
property  is  the  planting  by  the  city  of  street  trees,  grass-strips,  and 
shrubbery  which  screen  the  advertisements  from  public  view  and  make 
them  appear  out  of  place  by  contrast  with  their  surroundings.  Some- 
thing may  be  accomplished  in  the  appearance  of  filling  stations  through 
architectural  contests.  Widely  advertised  zoning  laws  which  limit  the 
signs  to  one  on  each  place  of  business  make  a  real  contribution.  Where 
architectural  control  through  subdivision  ownership  or  by  reason  of 
laws  protecting  near-by  public  buildings  and  grounds  has  been  tried, 
the  appearance  of  all  business  structures  has  been  improved.  As  the 
business  value  of  architectural  control  of  private  buildings  is  more 
fully  realized,  new  methods  will  probably  be  developed  to  protect 
home-owners  from  the  worst  excesses  in  commercial  as  well  as  resi- 
dential structures." 

The  Committee  recommended  a  legislative  program  of  far- 
reaching  effect  which,  if  carried  oiit,  would  give  American 
home-owners  an  environment  of  roadside  development  worthy 
of  their  homes,  and  one  which  would  stimulate  new  and  better 
living  standards  in  this  country.  The  Committee  recommended : 

"1.  That  congressional  action  be  secured  requiring  along  all  Federal 
or  Federal-aid  roads  on  which  pedestrian  travel  is  common  a  perma- 
nent sidewalk,  on  one  or  both  sides,  or  a  pedestrian  trail  that  may  fit 
the  ground,  with  a  graded,  drained,  and  surfaced  walk  not  less  than 
2  feet  wide  that  shall  be  kept  open  for  all-year  use,  with  notices  requir- 
ing that  these  paths  be  used  instead  of  the  highways. 

"2.  That  congressional  action  be  secured  requiring  that  all  appro- 
priate areas  on  Federal  or  Federal-aid  roads  that  are  not  required  for 
road-walk,  equestrian,  or  bicycle  surfaces,  or  for  drainage  or  wires, 
shall  be  used  for  turf,  planting,  seats,  shelters,  and  other  esthetic  or 
recreational  purposes. 

"3.  That  in  all  Federal  appropriations  for  such  roads  there  shall  be 
set  aside  a  suitable  sum,  not  over  one-tenth  of  the  original  amount, 
to  be  used  for  developing  and  planting  of  areas  not  required  for  traveled 
ways,  drainage,  wires,  and  so  forth;  this  part  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
expended  by  persons  whose  landscape  and  planting  training,  knowl- 
edge, and  experience  fit  them  for  such  service,  acting  in  cooperation 
with  the  engineers  who  are  responsible  for  other  phases  of  the  work, 
and  in  cooperation  with  civic  organizations,  park  and  forest  com- 
missions. 

*'4.  That  like  action  be  secured  in  state  legislatures  with  reference 
to  state,  county,  and  township  roadways. 

"5.  That  from  one-fifth  to  one- tenth  of  any  annual  appropriation 
for  highway  maintenance  be  definitely  set  aside  for  the  annual  main- 
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tenance  of  the  areas  not  required  for  traveled  ways,  wires,  and  drainage; 
this  expenditure  to  be  also  under  the  direction  of  the  competent  land- 
scape architect. 

"6.  That  highway  authorities  be  given  jurisdiction  over  offences  to 
the  health  and  to  the  eyes  within  a  stated  distance  from  the  roadways, 
such  as  billboards,  public  dumps,  and  objectionable  roadside  stands 
and  tourist-camps. 

"7.  That  a  model  enabling  act  be  provided  for  the  acquisition  and 
the  holding,  as  public  lands,  of  tracts  of  various  size  which  are  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation  for  the  future  enjoyment  of  the  public  on  ac- 
count of  unusual  landscape  features." 


Observations  from  Two  Recent  Roadside 
Surveys,  Georgia  and  Illinois 

By  ELIZABETH  B.  LAWTON,  Chairman,  National  Council 
for  Protection  of  Roadside  Beauty 

NO  state  highway  department  today  is  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  increasing  demand  for  public  parkways  for  pleasure 
and  recreation.  Even  states  which  are  still  in  the  throes  of 
intensive  road-building  are  already  planning  for  the  roadsides. 

Both  Georgia  and  Illinois  are  good  illustrations  of  the  first 
activities  which  a  state  undertakes  when  it  becomes  interested 
in  this  subject.  The  sodding  of  the  shoulders  is  the  first  symptom. 
Illinois  and  Georgia  are  already  maintaining  green  shoulders 
along  their  main  highways,  adding  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  roads.  The  rapid  adoption  of  shoulder  planting  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  such  planting  is  a  matter  of  economy  and 
has  been  repeatedly  proved  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance 
at  least  50  per  cent. 

Cooperation  with  civic  groups,  the  state  agreeing  to  plant 
and  maintain  any  material  supplied  by  such  groups,  is  usually 
the  next  step.  Both  Georgia  and  Illinois  offer  such  cooperation, 
and  many  garden  clubs  and  other  groups  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  assistance  offered,  especially  in  the  southern  state.  This 
activity  of  the  civic  groups  usually  expresses  itself  in  trees  and 
shrubs  along  town  approaches  or  on  memorial  highways. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and  discouragement 
attached  to  these  early  plantings,  largely  because  of  the  need 
of  education  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  highway  department. 
The  promised  maintenance  is  too  often  a  failure.  Trees  die  for 
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lack  of  water  and  shrubs  are  uprooted.  While  the  head  of  the 
department  is  interested  and  sympathetic,  the  district  engineers 
and  maintenance  men  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  their  job  is 
the  road-bed,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  fussy 
and  impractical  ideas  of  the  women  as  to  the  roadsides.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  oftentimes  the  club  women  are  im- 
practical. They  do  not  understand  the  engineer*s  point  of  view 
any  more  than  he  understands  theirs.  A  landscape  engineer  in 
the  highway  department  who  comprehends  the  needs  of  both 
construction  and  beautification  is  the  only  real  solution. 

The  highway  department  could,  however,  do  much  to  over- 
come this  difficulty,  felt  in  every  state,  by  a  systematic  edu- 
cation of  its  men.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  one  of  the 
officials  to  call  together  the  department  employees  in  each 
district  and  present  to  them  the  facts  and  illustrations  of  what 
is  already  being  accomplished  in  other  states.  Men  who  have 
built  road-beds  for  many  years  may  be  deaf  to  the  notions  of 
women,  but  are  readily  impressed  by  the  actual  work  of  other 
state  highway  departments.  The  Georgia  Highway  Department, 
as  a  step  in  this  direction,  has  sent  out  800  of  the  illustrated 
Georgia  Roadside  Survey  to  the  highway  commissioners 
throughout  the  state. 

The  third  step  usually  taken  by  the  state  as  it  becomes 
roadside  conscious  (but  not  yet  taken  in  either  Georgia  or 
Illinois  to  any  extent)  is  the  planting  of  cuts  and  fills.  Like  the 
shoulder  planting,  this  means  economy  in  the  end  and  is  there- 
fore bound  to  become  popular.  It  is  also  fundamental  to 
highway  beauty,  for  no  amount  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  make 
a  roadside  beautiful  so  long  as  the  shoulders  and  slopes  are 
raw  and  ugly. 

Georgia  and  Illinois  should  stress  slope-planting.  The 
garden  clubs  might  provide  native  vines  and  flowering  shrubs 
to  cover  the  cuts  and  fills  and  persuade  the  department  to 
plant  them.  The  highway  department  will  soon  be  convinced 
that  roadside  planting  pays.  Then  the  battle  is  won. 

But  there  are  many  sections  in  both  Illinois  and  Georgia 
where  there  are  practically  no  cuts  and  fills  and  where  the  need 
of  roadside  trees  is  acute,  both  for  shade  and  for  beauty.  Often, 
too,  they  are  sorely  needed  to  mitigate  the  ugliness  of  numerous 
rows  of  poles  which  disfigure  the  countryside.   In  both  states, 
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civic  groups  wisely  are  attempting  to  plant  stretches  of  highway 
which  will  demonstrate  the  value  of  roadside  trees,  increase  the 
public  demand  for  them,  and  convince  the  highway  department 
that  roadside  beautification  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  job. 

While  there  are  certain  roadside  problems  to  be  found  in 
every  state,  there  is  always  in  each  state  some  outstanding 
problem  or  development.  In  Illinois  the  County  Forest  Pre- 
serves form  an  outstanding  feature,  and  have  protected  the 
beauty  of  many  a  wooded  roadside.  Following  the  State  Act 
of  1916  permitting  any  county  to  levy  a  small  tax  for  forest 
preserves,  five  counties  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
The  tax  is  so  slight  that  on  a  $4.98  tax  in  Winnebago  County, 
only  2  cents  was  for  County  Preserves.  Yet  this  small  tax  has 
saved  from  destruction  many  strips  of  woodland  now  used  for 
recreation-grounds . 

Winnebago  County  has  eleven  preserves.  Drives  have  been 
constructed  through  the  woods  and  tables  and  fireplaces  pro- 
vided for  picnic  use.  It  is  estimated  that  one  million  people 
use  these  grounds  during  one  season.  Cook  County,  which 
includes  the  city  of  Chicago,  has  51  square  miles,  or  33,000 
acres  of  woods  and  meadows  in  its  County  Preserves,  and  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  this  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  acreage  of 
all  county  parks  and  preserves  in  the  United  States.  Fifteen 
million  people  visit  the  Cook  County  Preserves  annually. 

Georgia,  in  Glynn  County,  offers  excellent  examples  of 
natural  and  group  planting  and  of  the  saving  of  native  trees. 
On  St.  Simons  Island  and  along  the  coastal  highway  through 
this  county,  a  successful  effort  has  been  made  during  road- 
construction  to  save  the  roadside  trees  from  the  axes  of  the 
construction  gang.  Georgia  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
save  the  abundant  native  trees  and  shrubs  along  the  hundreds 
of  miles  of  highway  she  has  yet  to  widen  and  pave.  It  is  surely 
the  height  of  folly  to  cut  down  all  the  fine  old  trees  and  two 
years  later  cooperate  in  the  planting  of  new  trees  on  the  same 
locations.  Nothing  could  contribute  so  much  to  future  planting 
in  Georgia  as  the  immediate  establishment  of  four  or  five  state 
nurseries,  such  as  Connecticut  has,  to  which  would  be  trans- 
planted the  young  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  which  must  be 
removed  from  the  new  rights-of-way.  After  two  years'  care 
these  would  furnish  fine  material  for  the  finished  roadsides. 
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A  study  of  roadside  conditions  in  any  state  brings  out  one 
fact  with  startling  emphasis — ^no  amount  of  roadside  planting 
will  restore  the  natural  beauty  of  our  highways  until  we  achieve 
a  reasonable  degree  of  roadside  control.  Every  state  suffers 
from  "landscape  leprosy,"  the  disfigurement  of  sign-plastered 
barns,  placarded  trees,  the  litter  of  small  boards  along  the  edge 
of  the  road  and  the  background  of  huge  billboards  just  beyond. 
Illinois  and  Georgia  are  no  exception. 

Complete  control  of  outdoor  advertising  is  a  most  difficult 
problem,  a  problem  which  will  be  solved  eventually  but  will 
require  a  long  time.  The  day  is  not  far  distant,  however,  when 
it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  any  state  to  suffer  advertising  plastered 
on  trees  and  barns — a  disgrace  because  the  means  of  banishing 
this  ugliness  have  already  been  tested.  Massachusetts,  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey, 
have  demonstrated  that  these  forms  of  ugliness  can  be  con- 
trolled, not  only  on  the  right-of-way  but  also  on  private 
property. 

The  Georgia  Highway  Department  has  made  a  valiant  effort 
to  remove  the  signs  from  the  trees  along  the  highway,  only  to 
see  them  return  as  fast  as  they  are  taken  down.  The  Georgia 
law  pronounces  these  signs  illegal  but  provides  no  penalty,  and 
the  Department  is  helpless.  In  Maryland  a  penalty  of  $500  is 
required  for  each  illegal  sign,  and  the  advertiser  whose  product 
is  on  the  sign  is  made  responsible  for  it.  When  tree-signs  which 
have  been  removed  from  Maryland's  trees  return  again,  the 
Highway  Department  notifies  the  manufacturer  that  he  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $500  for  each  illegal  sign,  and  the  trouble  is 
ended. 

Any  state  can  get  rid  of  its  tree-signs  by  following  Maryland's 
example.  The  plastered  trees  north  and  south  of  Atlanta  are  a 
disgrace  to  Georgia,  and  conditions  in  Illinois  are  nearly  as  bad. 

Any  state  can  eliminate  its  sign-plastered  barns  by  adopting 
the  Massachusetts  method.  A  state  permit  is  required  in 
Massachusetts  for  each  sign,  no  matter  how  small,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $4.  As  no  permit  is  required  for  tree-  and  barn-signs, 
they  become  illegal  and  may  be  removed. 

By  adding  the  regulation  that  no  signs  can  stand  within  50 
feet  of  the  right-of-way,  Massachusetts  has  practically  elimi- 
nated the  litter  of  small  boards  which  usually  line  our  roadsides. 
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The  small  sign  which  must  pay  $4  for  a  permit  and  then  move 
back  50  feet  usually  gives  up  the  battle. 

When  Georgia  or  Illinois  or  any  other  state  will  adopt  these 
regulations  and  enforce  them,  it  will  cleanse  its  complexion  of 
the  smaller  blotches  of  landscape  leprosy.  The  larger  blotches — 
the  huge  painted  bulletins  and  poster-boards — will  require 
more  drastic  treatment. 

Massachusetts  points  the  way  not  only  in  her  regulations 
but  in  her  method  of  enforcement.  The  Massachusetts  Sign 
Patrol,  four  men  with  two  light  trucks,  spend  their  entire  time 
removing  illegal  signs.  They  actually  scraped  the  signs  from 
the  barns,  often  giving  a  second  and  third  scraping  before  the 
barn  was  clean.  (Notice  the  past  tense,  for  Massachusetts  has 
no  barn-billboards  today.)  This  method  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  other  states,  which,  if  they  attempt  to  enforce  the  sign-laws 
at  all,  do  so  through  the  local  maintenance  engineer  who  con- 
siders it  an  extra  and  unnecessary  duty,  and  who  is  much  too 
closely  related  to  the  local  advertiser  and  local  billboard  man 
to  be  independent. 

Illinois  offers  striking  illustration  of  the  need  of  roadside 
control  on  our  costly  by-passes.  Designed  to  carry  heavy  traffic 
with  speed  and  safety,  these  by-passes  avoid  the  congestion  of 
city  streets  only  to  see  roadside  business  of  all  sorts  crowd  in 
along  the  new  route,  particularly  at  the  busiest  intersections. 

On  Route  42A  from  Evanston  to  the  Wisconsin  line,  by- 
passing the  towns  on  the  lake  shore,  there  are  14  such  inter- 
sections leading  to  the  towns.  From  500  to  1,000  feet  on  either 
side  many  of  these  intersections  are  crowded  with  filling  stations, 
fruit,  vegetable  and  poultry  markets  (largely  produce  from  the 
city),  soft-drink  booths,  restaurants,  "hot-dog"  stands,  and 
amusement  places.  Each  place  bristles  with  signs,  forming  a 
conglomerate  distraction  to  the  eye  of  the  driver  and  a  constant 
invitation  to  slow  down  and  cut  in  and  out  of  traffic.  Free  flow 
of  travel  and  speed  are  seriously  affected,  and  the  safety  of  the 
by-pass  largely  destroyed — not  for  the  convenience  of  the 
motoring  public  but  solely  for  private  profit. 

Why  do  we  spend  millions  to  provide  speed  and  safety,  then 
fail  utterly  to  protect  the  investment?  It  is  not  for  beauty 
alone  that  the  state  must  secure  reasonable  control  of  the  use 
of  the  roadsides,  but  also  for  safety. 
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Georgia  is  one  of  the  few  states  experimenting  in  county 
zoning.  The  one  county  of  Glynn,  through  the  influence  of  Harvey 
Coflin  and  the  St.  Simons  Island  development,  has  thus  pro- 
tected its  roadside  planting.  Billboards  have  been  practically 
excluded  from  St.  Simons  Island.  While  the  zoning  ordinance 
permits  them  in  business  districts,  the  public  has  recognized 
that  beauty  on  the  Island  means  more  than  billboards. 

If  Chatham  County  had  established  similar  zoning  she 
would  have  today  two  of  the  most  beautiful  boulevards  in  the 
country.  The  "million-dollar**  Tybee  Road,  running  14  miles 
from  the  Wilmington  River  to  Tybee  Island,  has  been  beauti- 
fully planted  at  county  expense  with  palms,  oleanders,  and 
oaks.  Through  the  marshes  the  road  is  free  from  disfigurement, 
but  wherever  it  touches  higher  ground  and  the  width  permits, 
the  billboards  appear,  45  of  them  (17  "organized**  poster-panels 
and  bulletins)  on  the  first  4  miles. 

Victory  Drive  presents  an  even  more  striking  demonstration 
of  the  need  of  roadside  control.  As  a  Memorial  Drive  dedicated 
to  the  heroes  of  the  World  War,  the  county  has  laid  out  2  miles 
of  double  parkway  on  the  edge  of  Savannah,  beautifully  planted 
in  palms  and  azaleas.  A  bronze  marker  dedicates  the  Memorial 
to  the  War  dead.  But  have  the  Billboard  Kings  respected  this 
Memorial?  There  are  34  poster-panels,  10  painted  bulletins, 
and  21  smaller  signs  lined  along  this  2-mile  stretch.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  dozen  food-stands  and  filling  stations. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  such  a  road  should  not  be  zoned 
against  business?  Why  must  we  take  our  gas,  or  our  barbecue, 
or  our  advertising  on  this  particular  2  miles? 

In  Connecticut,  any  town,  borough  or  county  may  zone 
certain  stretches  of  highway  against  business.  Any  business 
desiring  to  locate  on  one  of  these  zoned  stretches  must  then 
apply  to  the  appointed  board.  A  public  hearing  must  be  adver- 
tised and  held,  after  which  the  board  may  decide  the  case 
according  to  its  own  judgment.  Under  such  a  law,  Chatham 
County  could  declare  Victory  Drive  and  Tybee  Road  as  closed 
to  business,  admitting  thereafter  only  such  business  as  was 
actually  needed  for  "public  convenience  and  necessity.**  What 
is  still  left  of  the  investment  of  the  people  and  the  sacredness 
of  the  Memorial  might  be  saved  from  the  greed  of  the  roadside 
merchant  and  the  billboard  industry. 
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The  Lincoln  Memorial  Way  in  Indiana 

By  RICHARD  LIEBER,  Director  of  Conservation,  State  of  Indiana 

A  COUNTRYSIDE  replete  in  forest  fastnesses  when 
traveled  by  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family  on  their 
migration  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana;  soil  that  was  trod  for 
fourteen  years  by  the  future  President,  holds  the  tomb  of  his 
mother,  and  represents  the  locality  where  life's  first  dark 
tragedy  overtook  young  Abe,  is  to  be  memorialized  by  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  Way,  planned  and  built  as  a  protected 
parkway. 

Primitive  southern  Indiana  wilderness  of  the  time  of  Lincoln 
retains  much  of  its  charm  of  pioneer  days,  excepting  that  in 
many  localities  modern  highways  traverse  the  rugged,  timbered 
hills  and  beautiful  sweeping  valleys.  Where  the  future  President 
spent  his  formative  years  now  is  located  a  memorial  park 
surrounding  the  grave  of  his  mother. 

The  Indiana  part  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Way  begins  at 
Cannelton  on  the  Ohio  River,  proceeds  to  Tell  City  and  Troy, 
crossing  Anderson's  Creek,  to  a  point  where  the  Old  Santa  Fe 
Trail  takes  off  to  the  northwest.  Following  this  trail  through 
Santa  Claus,  passing  near  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial 
at  Lincoln  City,  and  on  through  Gentryville,  Selvin  (Polk 
Patch),  Petersburg,  and  Monroe  City,  the  highway  will  reach 
Vincennes  where  the  Lincolns  crossed  the  Wabash  River  and 
entered  Illinois. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  Governor  Leslie,  consisting 
of  Arthur  F.  Hall,  President;  J.  I.  Holcomb,  Secretary;  Richard 
Lieber,  Jess  L.  Murden,  and  Curtis  G.  Shake,  with  Dr.  Louis 
A.  Warren  acting  as  Historian,  made  extensive  researches  and 
finally  decided  upon  the  route  of  the  Indiana  section  of  a  high- 
way that  will  ultimately  start  at  Hodgenville,  the  birthplace  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Kentucky,  through  the  Indiana  territory 
where  the  family  resided  for  fourteen  years,  to  his  burial-place 
in  Springfield,  Illinois.  Plans  are  already  under  way  to  develop 
lateral  roads  leading  from  the  main  highway  to  other  points 
associated  with  the  life  of  Lincoln. 

The  road,  on  a  300-foot  right-of-way,  is  destined  to  become 
a  tri-State  Memorial  Way  through  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
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Illinois,  appropriately  planted  and  protected  against  commercial 
encroachments,  dedicated  to  peace  and  good-will,  and  connect- 
ing the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West. 

The  Report,  which  is  presented  in  excellent  printed  form 
through  the  cooperation  of  Governor  Leslie,  the  Indiana  High- 
way Commission,  the  Indiana  Department  of  Conservation, 
and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Way  Commission,  outlines  the 
policy  to  be  followed : 

"Resolvedy  that  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Way  through  Indiana  should 
become  a  Memorial  Way  in  fact  and  not  merely  one  in  name : 

First,  by  giving  special  attention  to  the  memorial  aspects  of  the 
route. 

Second,  by  insisting  that  the  path  should  be  one  of  dignity  and 
beauty,  so  landscaped  with  native  shrubs  and  trees  as  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  approval. 

Third,  by  requiring  a  minimum  right-of-way  of  at  least  300  feet 
wide  in  sparsely  settled  regions  so  that  objectionable  and  unsightly 
buildings  be  prevented  from  encroaching  on  the  traveled  way. 

Fourth,  by  reascertaining  what  occurred  along  the  trail  of  his- 
torical significance  where  additional  ground  might  be  secured  for 
proper  approach  and  development. 

Fifth,  by  inviting  the  cooperation  of  communities  through  which  the 
highway  passes  in  assisting  in  the  beautification  program. 

Resolved,  that  the  structures  along  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Way 
through  Indiana  should  have  definite  and  characteristic  expression. 

First,  by  using  parapets  of  rocks  instead  of  wood  as  guard-rails, 
and  a  similar  design  for  the  construction  of  culverts  and  bridges. 

Second,  by  obscuring  telegraph,  telephone,  and  power  lines  where 
possible. 

Third,  by  providing  camping-places,  furnished  with  pure  water, 
adequate  restroom  facilities,  and  shelter-houses. 

Fourth,  by  so  planning  the  road  construction  that,  if  traffic  demands, 
a  three-lane  pavement  with  wide  and  gently  sloping  berms  may  be 
provided." 

Memorial  highways  and  parkways  which  recall  authentic 
historical  events  connected  with  the  great  men  and  women  of 
America,  which,  along  the  roadsides,  reproduce  architectural 
and  landscape  expressions  of  the  memorialized  period,  which 
present  pleasant  greenery  on  either  side  and  eliminate  ugly 
structures  and  billboards,  are  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  pleasure  highway  systems  of  the  United  States.  The 
Lincoln  Memorial  Way  promises  to  set  a  new  standard  from 
the  point  of  view  of  history,  scenery,  and  engineering  excellence. 
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What  the  Plan  Commissions  Are  Doing 

By  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Secretary,  National  Conference  on  City  Planning 

THE  record  of  official  planning  commissions  announced  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  is  impressive. 
The  fact  that  828  cities  have  created  a  new  agency  as  a  regular 
department  of  the  city  administration  is  in  itself  evidence  of 
the  value  of  the  planning  principle.  Planning  has  made  even 
more  progress  than  the  commission  form  of  government  or  the 
city-manager  system.  It  may  not  be  as  simple  to  turn  out  a 
long-established  governmental  scheme  as  it  is  to  add  to  the 
governmental  scheme  another  agency,  but  it  is  interesting  that 
city  government  by  commission,  which  was  introduced  ten 
years  before  planning,  has  become  established  in  about  300 
cities  with  a  population  of  over  5,000. 

The  planning  record  is  so  impressive  that  we  can  apply  to 
it  a  rather  critical  test.  How  much  influence  have  these  planning 
agencies  had  on  the  physical  development  of  their  communities? 

Of  the  828  cities  on  the  Department  of  Commerce  list,  12  of 
them  (all  but  two  with  a  population  of  under  25,000)  are 
labeled  "inactive."  A  more  accurate  word  for  these  would  be 
"non-existent."  Some  of  the  commissions  that  are  listed  in  the 
active  class  have  not  had  a  meeting  for  several  years.  In  one 
city,  for  instance,  a  new  member  of  the  commission  is  appointed 
each  year  by  the  mayor  to  fill  a  vacancy,  but  the  secretary  of 
the  commission  does  not  know  his  fellow-members  and  the 
commission  has  not  met  since  1920.  In  another  city,  when 
asked  about  the  activities  of  the  commission,  the  city  clerk, 
also  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  said,  "Our  job  was 
finished  when  we  got  the  zoning  ordinance  passed."  However, 
"inactive"  may  be  the  right  word,  for  as  long  as  the  ordinance 
creating  the  agency  has  not  been  repealed,  the  agency  itself 
can  be  fanned  into  life  by  a  spasm  of  civic  enthusiasm.  Yet 
such  commissions  take  some  of  the  impressiveness  off  the 
planning  record. 

A  considerable  number  of  commissions  that  do  meet  to  pass 
upon  a  subdivision  or  on  the  extension  of  a  street  or  on  the 
location  of  a  new  school  are  practically  robbed  of  their  effective- 
ness by  having  no  plan  to  administer.  The  planning  commis- 
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sioners  can  very  likely  bring  to  the  task  disinterestedness  and 
intelligence,  but  they  have  no  real  guide  to  a  correct  decision. 
Another  handicap  to  many  planning  commissions,  even  in 
fairly  large  cities  where  there  is  a  plan,  is  lack  of  adequate 
appropriation  to  employ  a  secretary-engineer.  The  desirability 
of  having  someone  on  the  job  continuously  who  knows  all  the 
details  of  the  plan  hardly  needs  argument. 

Applying  the  above  tests  to  the  list  of  828  cities,  we  find 
that  in  the  larger  cities,  those  of  from  100,000  and  upward,  at 
least  30  should  be  either  eliminated  or  marked  ^'inactive" 
because  they  are  not  continuously  administering  a  plan  and 
consequently  are  having  little  or  no  effective  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  city.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  the 
casualties  of  depression,  and  when  better  times  come  they  may 
be  restored  to  effectiveness.  In  the  next  group  of  cities,  those 
from  25,000  to  100,000  in  population,  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  168  cities  credited  with  planning  agencies  should  at  least 
be  called  '^inactive."  In  the  577  communities  under  25,000  it 
is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  active,  effective 
commissions.  It  should  not  be  guessed  that  most  of  them  are 
ineffective  merely  because  the  community  is  small.  Some  of 
the  prize  exhibits  in  plan  administration  are  in  communities  of 
less  than  5,000. 

What  are  some  of  the  causes  of  this  serious  flaw  in  the  plan- 
ning record?  Many  of  the  planning  commissions  on  the  record 
never  had  a  fair  chance.  They  were  appointed  by  a  complaisant 
mayor  who  saw  no  harm  in  them,  or,  for  that  matter,  saw  no 
particular  good  in  them.  They  were  hardly  more  than  pleasant 
gestures.  Appointments  to  the  commission  were  quite  often 
political  henchmen  who  never  really  found  out  what  their  job 
was.  Other  commissions  started  off  under  happy  auspices  and 
did  creditable  work  until  political  changes  brought  in  an  un- 
sympathetic administration.  Still  others  with  records  of  from 
five  to  ten  years  of  plan  administration  have  suffered  from  the 
recent  wave  of  almost  hj^sterical  municipal  economy  attendant 
on  the  depression.  In  these  last  cases  the  city-beautiful  tag 
from  which  the  planning  movement  has  not  entirely  freed 
itself  may  be  the  chief  cause  for  either  eliminating  the  com- 
mission or  taking  away  its  appropriation.  City  fathers  either 
do  not  appreciate  the  economy  in  planning,  or  they  do  not  want 
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to  be  hampered  by  it.  In  either  case,  they  strike  a  popular 
note  by  raising  the  cry  of  the  city  beautiful  and  eliminating 
the  planning  commission  as  an  unnecessary  frill. 

The  above  analysis  clearly  indicates  that  there  can  be  no 
really  effective  planning  administration  without  a  plan  and 
without  the  kind  of  citizens'  support  which  comes  from  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  economic  value  of  planning.  The  money  for 
plan-making  will  come  hard  just  now,  but  when  it  is  made  clear 
to  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  that  cities  cannot  avoid  waste 
without  a  plan,  the  money  will  be  forthcoming.  The  support  of 
the  plan  must  be  continuing.  The  job  is  not  one  of  education 
merely,  although  that  in  itself  is  long  and  arduous.  It  has  been 
effectively  done  in  few  places.  Inspirational  speeches  may  fire 
a  community  with  enthusiasm  for  planning,  but  these  spasms 
of  interest  will  not  fill  the  bill. 

The  job  is  rather  one  of  organization.  It  is  significant  that 
planning  thrives  best  and  local  planning  commissions  are  most 
effectively  carrying  on  in  those  regions  where  an  adequately 
financed  regional  planning  agency,  either  official  or  unofficial, 
is  promoting  the  planning  ideal.  Here  is  a  great  field  of  useful- 
ness for  regional  planning.  It  can  not  only  make  a  great  technical 
contribution  by  coordinating  in  a  regional  design  the  plans  of 
the  many  localities  in  the  region,  but  it  can  at  all  times  make 
available  to  locahties  the  help  of  experienced  organizers  of 
public  opinion. 

The  Trend  of  Modern  Planning 

By  HARLAND  BARTHOLOMEW 
City  Plan  and  Landscape  Engineer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CITY  PLANNING  in  the  United  States  has  been  character- 
ized by  successive  "movements"  in  which  there  was  over- 
emphasis of  one  single  phase  of  city  planning  well-nigh  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  phases  of  a  comprehensive  city  plan.  If  other 
phases  were  considered,  they  were  subordinated  to  the  particular 
movement  of  immediate  concern.  There  was,  first,  the  "city 
beautiful"  movement;  then  zoning  absorbed  most  of  our  atten- 
tion for  quite  a  number  of  years;  street  and  traffic  planning 
followed;  and  more  recently  we  have  had  much  consideration  of 
"regional  planning." 
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The  over-emphasis  of  one  or  more  phases  of  city  planning 
would  not  be  quite  so  unfortunate  if  they  did  not  continually 
blur  the  fundamental  values  of  comprehensive  city  planning. 
We  cannot,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  emphasize  the  esthetic 
and  ignore  the  economic  problems  of  community  life.  Nor  can 
the  economic  aspects  be  considered  independently  of  the  social 
problems  of  community  life.  There  has  been  constant  failure 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  scale  and  balance  in  the  building 
of  American  cities. 

The  present  trend  in  city  planning  is  not  definitely  marked. 
Retrenchment  is  the  predominating  force  in  an  economic 
depression  such  as  the  cities  now  face.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  our  economies  are  as  unwisely  undertaken  as  our  previous 
excesses.  Several  cities  have  eliminated  or  so  curtailed  the 
modest  sums  used  by  city  planning  commissions  as  to  make 
any  work  almost  impossible.  In  other  cities,  where  there  are 
fewer  plans  to  pass  upon  or  to  consider,  there  is  opportunity 
now  to  consider  and  study  fundamental  problems  which  were 
ignored  in  the  rush  of  individual  planning  movements.  There 
is  opportunity  now  to  consider  what  future  population  we 
really  can  expect  and  how  much  land-area  it  will  absorb.  The 
sobering  effect  of  the  Depression  is  giving  new  emphasis  to  the 
importance  of  city  planning.  There  are  going  to  be  less  funds 
for  subsidizing  lot-selling  operations  on  the  fringes  of  cities, 
and  there  must  be  a  real  effort  to  prevent  endless  spread  of 
population  with  its  concomitant  disintegration  of  the  large 
central  areas  of  cities.  We  can  now  secure  real  attention  when 
we  say  that  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  area  of  a  self-contained 
city  can  be  absorbed  for  apartment  house  uses  and  only  about 
23^  per  cent  for  commercial  uses,  whereas,  possibly,  50  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  most  cities  has  been  offered  for  sale  for  these  two 
highly  speculative  forms  of  property  use. 

We  have  encouraged  the  development  of  slums  by  pre- 
mature abandonment  of  fine  old  residence  districts,  unnecessary 
decentralization  induced  by  land-speculation,  lack  of  adequate 
housing  laws,  and  general  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  "scale"  in  our  city  building  or  the  importance  of  sound 
standards  of  building. 

The  modern  trend  in  city  planning,  therefore,  is  significant 
and  decidedly  healthy.    Instead  of  a  new  "movement"  it  is 
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more  a  process  of  thought  regarding  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  community  life.  This  is, 
indeed,  genuine  comprehensive  planning.  While  our  viewpoints 
will  be  distorted  by  events  or  foreshortened  by  the  limitations 
of  our  intellectual  capacities,  at  least  we  shall  evolve  more 
rational  bases  for  the  plans  of  American  cities.  The  two  im- 
mediate manifestations  of  the  more  rational  basis  of  city 
planning  are  (1)  increasing  interest  in  "oflBciar*  city  plans  as 
contemplated  by  the  Standard  City  Planning  Enabling  Act 
now  adopted  by  eight  states,  and  (2)  widespread  consideration 
of  comprehensive  planning  of  unit  areas  in  cities,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "neighborhood  unit,'*  as  a  basis  for  slum- 
clearance  and  large-scale  housing  operations.  These  two  trends 
contemplate  comprehensive  planning  of  the  whole  areas  of 
cities  as  well  as  comprehensive  planning  of  the  smaller  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  city. 


Brookline  Plans  a  Modern  Expressway 

By  ROBERT  WRITTEN,  Planning  Consultant,  New  York  City 

THE  town  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  is  located  athwart 
important  main  lines  of  radial  and  circumferential  traffic 
in  the  Boston  metropolitan  region.  As  BrookUne  is  primarily 
residential  in  character,  it  would,  if  possible,  like  to  have  all 
through  traffic  by-passed  around  its  borders.  This,  however,  is 
impractical.  Boylston  Street  in  Brookline  has  been  selected  by 
the  State  Highway  Department  as  the  terminus  of  the  Boston- 
Worcester  Expressway,  now  approaching  completion.  This 
highway  is  to  have  double  roadways  and  grade  separations  at 
the  most  important  intersecting  highways. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Boylston  Street  was  originally 
laid  out  and  constructed  by  the  Worcester  Turnpike  Corpora- 
tion in  1806.  That  was  before  the  coming  of  the  railroads. 
When  the  railroads  came,  the  private  toll-roads  were  abandoned. 
Boylston  Street  became  a  public  way  in  1833.  It  continued, 
however,  to  be  known  as  the  Worcester  Turnpike  until  1841. 
The  old  Worcester  Turnpike  was  laid  out  in  almost  a  straight 
line  from  Boston  to  Worcester.  The  motor  vehicle  has  brought 
back  the  highway  to  something  of  its  pre-railroad  importance 
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in  the  transportation  system  of  the  state.  According  to  present 
plans,  the  old  Worcester  Turnpike  will  again  become  the  main 
route  between  Boston  and  Worcester  almost  exactly  one 
hundred  years  from  the  time  that,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
the  railroads,  it  had  to  be  abandoned  as  a  private  toll-road. 

The  Brookline  Planning  Board  has  undertaken  to  cooperate 
with  the  engineers  of  the  State  Highway  Department  in  develop- 
ing plans  for  the  new  highway,  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  town  as  well  as  providing  adequately  for  the 
expected  through  traffic. 

In  planning  the  new  highway  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
take  advantage  of  the  best  thought  and  practice  in  highway 
design  for  the  motor  age.  The  type  and  volume  of  present-day 
traffic  requires  somewhat  different  street  facilities  than  those 
adequate  and  suitable  in  former  days.  It  is  now  realized  that 
every  large  metropolitan  community  needs  a  limited  number  of 
expressways  and  parkways,  and  that  these  are  necessary  not 
only  to  prevent  congestion  and  the  slowing  down  of  the  business 
life  of  the  community,  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  blighting  of 
residential  sections. 

Some  of  the  main  arterial  roads  leading  into  Boston  were 
formerly  lined,  in  a  large  measure,  with  a  good  class  of  dwellings 
and  estates.  Due  to  the  blighting  effects  of  heavy  traffic,  their 
frontages,  having  become  undesirable  for  residences,  have  been 
spotted  with  filling  stations,  repair  shops,  billboards,  and  a 
cheap  type  of  dwellings  and  flats.  This  hybrid  and  unsightly 
development  has  in  turn  infected  and  blighted  adjoining  areas. 
Only  the  parkways  and  certain  wide,  park-like  streets,  such  as 
Commonwealth  Avenue  and  Beacon  Street,  have,  in  a  measure, 
withstood  the  handicap  to  residence  use  created  by  the  noise 
and  fumes  of  heavy  motor  traffic. 

The  ordinary  heavy  traffic  artery  injuriously  affects  the  use 
of  abutting  and  near-by  property  for  residential  purposes 
because  of:  (1)  Traffic  noise,  vibration,  and  fumes;  (2)  danger 
from  traffic  accidents;  and  (3)  the  resulting  unsightly  develop- 
ment of  abutting  frontages. 

By  modern  highway  design  the  above  causes  of  blight  are 
reduced  in  various  ways.  The  double  roadways  and  grade 
separations  avoid  much  sounding  of  horns  to  warn  cross  traffic, 
much  screeching  of  brakes  for  emergency  stops,  and  much 
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noise  due  to  changing  of  gears  and  running  in  low  gear  after 
stopping  at  frequent  intersections.  A  wide  roadway  with 
planting-strips  for  grass  and  trees  diffuses,  deadens,  or  absorbs 
much  of  the  sound-waves  before  they  reach  abutting  dwellings. 
This  absorption  and  deadening  is  greatly  increased,  where,  as 
in  the  case  of  portions  of  the  Boylston  Street  Improvement,  it 
is  feasible  to  depress  the  central  roadway  in  a  cut  with  sodded 
and  planted  earth  embankments. 

Most  heavy  trucks  and  buses  cannot  ascend  grades  in 
excess  of  3  to  4  per  cent  in  high  gear.  The  noise  from  changing 
gears  and  running  in  low  or  second  gear  on  steeper  grades  is 
quite  serious.  The  depressed  central  roadway  may  sometimes 
be  used  to  reduce  these  heavy  grades. 

Under  the  plan  proposed,  double  roadways,  depressed  road- 
ways, and  grade  separations  will  greatly  reduce  the  noise 
nuisance.  The  broad  right-of-way,  with  wide  planting-strips 
for  trees  and  shrubs,  will  diffuse,  deaden,  or  absorb  much  of  the 
noise.  The  sunken  central  roadways,  with  sodded  and  planted 
earth  embankments,  proposed  for  two  short  sections  of  the 
highway,  should  be  particularly  effective  in  blanketing  the 
sound-waves. 

The  plan  proposes  grade  separations  at  three  important 
intersections.  At  other  cross  streets,  continuity  of  traffic-flow 
is  to  be  secured  by  double  roadways  separated  by  a  wide  central 
island.  Cross  traffic  will  first  turn  right  and  then  make  a  U 
turn  around  the  central  island.  This  is  the  so-called  steady-flow 
system,  of  which  Fritz  Malches  is  the  chief  developer  and 
exponent.  For  the  steady-flow  system  a  minimum  width  of 
about  120  feet  is  required,  divided  between  two  10-foot  side- 
walks, two  30-foot  roadways,  and  a  40-foot  central  island. 

It  was  found  that  in  the  case  of  Boylston  Street  a  minimum 
widening  to  about  90  feet  would  require  the  destruction  of  all 
the  trees  on  one  side  of  the  street,  whereas  with  the  proposed 
widening  to  120  feet  the  trees  would  be  included  in  the  central 
reservation  and  thus  preserved. 


CT^HE  hoTse-dravm  vehicles  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  not  funda- 

-*■   mentally  different  from  the  Roman  chariots  in  road  requirements.    But 

motor  traffic  in  the  twentieth  century  is  revolutionizing  widths,  alignments, 

grades,  surfaces,  and  arrangements  in  express  highways. 
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City  Planning  Progress  in  Yonkers, 
New  York 

By  T.  T.  McCROSKY,  Planning  Director 

THE  Yonkers  City  Planning  Commission,  of  which  Colonel 
A.  Pearson  Hoover  is  chairman,  published  its  first  Progress 
Report  at  the  close  of  1931.  This  report  includes  the  results  of 
a  fact-finding  survey,  conducted  as  the  basis  for  preparing  the 
comprehensive  city  plan  for  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Yonkers.  It  also  presents  certain  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  facts,  some  quantitative  predictions  of  future  trends, 
and  a  large  number  of  preliminary  recommendations.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  recommendations  do  not  call  for  any  capital 
outlay  by  the  city.  Many  of  these  have  been  carried  out  since 
the  report  was  issued. 

Population.  Yonkers  is  a  city  of  139,000  people,  fronting  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  adjacent  to  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
has  a  total  area  of  1934  square  miles  of  hilly  territory.  In  the 
decade  from  1920  to  1930,  Yonkers  grew  50  per  cent  faster  than 
New  York  City,  and  twice  as  fast  as  the  United  States  at  large. 
In  1930,  88  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Yonkers  lived  on  44 
per  cent  of  the  area  at  an  average  density  of  20  persons  per 
acre;  and  12  per  cent  of  the  population  was  spread  over  56  per 
cent  of  the  area  at  an  average  density  of  2  persons  per  acre. 
Estimates  indicate  a  probable  population  of  275,000  in  the  year 
1965,  with  a  far  more  even  distribution.  The  Planning  Com- 
mission is  not  interested  in  fostering  a  bigger  Yonkers,  being 
primarily  concerned  with  having  a  better  Yonkers.  However, 
it  realizes  that  growth  in  population  is  inevitable,  and  must  be 
provided  for  in  planning  the  future  of  the  city. 

Commerce  and  Industry.  Yonkers  is  an  industrial  city 
adjacent  to  a  great  metropolis,  and  as  such  has  a  duality  of 
interests.  According  to  the  1930  census,  there  are  57,900  em- 
ployed residents  in  normal  times.  Of  these,  roughly  9,200 
commute  to  business  in  New  York.  Evidently,  a  great  deal  of 
retail  trade  that  in  a  normal,  self-sufficient  community  would 
be  done  locally  is  lost  to  New  York  stores. 

Yonkers  has  over  4  miles  of  deep  water-front,  part  of  which 
has  been  developed  by  large  industrial  plants  and  part  devoted 
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to  city  parks.  About  45  per  cent  of  the  total  length  remains 
undeveloped  in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  The  Planning 
Commission  suggested  that  the  owners  fill  in  sections  of  their 
frontage  to  provide  good  sites  for  new  industries  requiring 
water-  and  rail-access.  Recently,  the  Commission  has  recom- 
mended that  the  city  use  ash-fill  to  reclaim  the  foreshore 
adjacent  to  Trevor  Park,  thus  creating  over  20  additional  acres 
for  public  recreation. 

Transportation  and  Transit.  Yonkers  is  served  by  twenty 
stations  on  four  branches  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
so  distributed  that  75  per  cent  of  the  city  area  is  within  ^  mile 
of  a  station. 

Local  transit  service  is  provided  by  a  street  railway  company 
and  by  buses  operated  by  four  separate  companies.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  city  area  is  within  }4  mile  of  a  transit  route,  and 
in  this  area  live  over  90  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  Com- 
mission presented  recommendations  for  two  additional  bus 
routes,  and  has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  a  unified  transit 
system,  so  as  to  simplify  operation  and  provide  for  transfers 
and  connections  at  junction  joints. 

Streets  and  Traffic.  In  order  to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
hilly  contour  of  the  ground  as  related  to  street-locations,  the 
Planning  Commission  made  a  topographic  model  of  the  city, 
with  a  horizontal  scale  of  1  inch  equals  600  feet. 

The  Commission  recommended  a  comprehensive  by-pass 
routing  for  through  traffic,  which  comprises  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  all  traffic  now  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  city. 
These  by -passes  were  designed  to  decrease  congestion,  thus 
making  the  principal  retail  districts  more  accessible  to  local 
shoppers.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  type  of 
sign  suggested  for  marking  the  by-pass  routes. 

An  extensive  program  of  street-widening  by  condemnation, 
with  its  great  attendant  cost,  is  not  favored.  The  Commission 
recommended  instead  that  building  set-back  lines  be  established 
as  soon  as  possible  on  all  streets  approved  for  eventual  widening. 
Experience  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  has  shown  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  property-owners  willingly  waive  all 
damages  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  set-back 
lines  in  return  for  waiver  by  the  city  of  its  right  to  assess  a 
local  benefit  when  the  actual  widening  is  done. 
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In  order  to  simplify  condemnation  procedure  for  cases  where 
it  must  be  used,  the  Planning  Commission  has  recommended 
that  legal  steps  be  taken  to  set  up  a  permanent  condemnation 
commission.  This  permanent  commission  would  quickly  gain  a 
background  of  experience  and  could  establish  regulations  that 
would  shorten  delays  and  tend  toward  uniformity  of  practice. 

Automobile  Parking.  Yonkers  retail  business  is  handicapped 
by  inadequate  street-parking  facilities  for  short-time  parkers 
and  insufficient  off-street  space  for  all-day  parkers.  The  Com- 
mission has  recommended  that  the  city  purchase  the  interior  of 
a  large  block  immediately  adjacent  to  the  center  of  town,  and 
develop  it  as  a  municipal  parking-space,  with  a  capacity  of 
400  cars  (see  accompanying  illustration).  This  area,  comprising 
about  4  acres,  is  a  blighted  district,  readily  accessible  to  auto- 
mobiles without  their  traversing  the  main  business  streets.  The 
layout  includes  a  central  service  plaza  for  the  sale  of  gasoline, 
greasing,  and  light  repairs.  The  boundary  streets  could  later  be 
widened  by  giving  the  abutting  owners  25  feet  at  the  rear  of 
their  properties  in  exchange  for  25  feet  at  the  front.  The  Com- 
mission prepared  a  financial  plan  by  which  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  purchasing  and  developing  the  municipal  parking-space 
would  be  obtained  by  local  assessments  on  zones  of  proportionate 
benefit  in  the  business  district. 

Control  over  Private  Land  Development  and  Building  Con- 
struction. The  Planning  Commission  has  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion a  set  of  regulations  covering  new  subdivision  layouts.  It 
feels  that  it  is  most  important  that  private  realtors  include 
small  play-parks  in  their  subdivisions,  so  that  when  all  the  lots 
are  built  up,  the  children  will  not  have  to  play  in  the  streets, 
thus  decreasing  the  attraction  of  the  neighborhood  for  parents 
and  householders. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  all  matters  related  to  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  should  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Building  Superintendent.  In  this  way  only  one  set  of 
plans  would  need  to  be  filed;  and,  when  approved,  one  permit 
would  be  issued  covering  all  the  component  parts  and  services 
of  the  building. 

Public  Finance.  The  Planning  Commission  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  no  program  of  public  improvements  should  be  set 
up  without  showing  in  detail  how  each  project  should  best  be 
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financed,  and  what  the  effect  of  the  program  will  be  upon  the 
borrowing  capacity  of  the  city  and  the  tax-rate.  With  this  end 
in  view,  detailed  studies  have  been  made  of  the  past  and  future 
financial  structure  of  the  city,  and  the  general  principles 
applicable  to  financing  public  improvements. 

In  connection  with  its  analysis  of  governmental  costs,  the 
Planning  Commission  has  recommended  a  series  of  changes  in 
departmental  organization,  with  a  view  to  further  centraliza- 
tion of  authority,  simplification  of  procedure,  avoidance  of 
duplicated  effort,  and  reduction  in  cost. 

Personnel.  The  Planning  Commission  is  headed  by  Colonel 
A.  Pearson  Hoover,  Consulting  Engineer.  Messrs.  Robert  H. 
Neville,  banker,  and  Jacob  Williamson,  merchant,  are  the 
other  private  members.  Christopher  J.  Sheridan,  City  Engineer, 
and  Leonard  J.  McAneny,  Corporation  Counsel,  are  the  official 
members.  On  the  permanent  staff  the  writer  is  assisted  by 
Benjamin  J.  Hickey,  Designing  Engineer,  and  Miss  Loretta 
Devitt.  The  Commission  and  its  staff  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  other  departments  of  the  city  government. 


A  City  Plan  for  Oklahoma  City 

By  S.  HERBERT  HARE,  of  Hare  &  Hare,  Landscape  Architects 
and  City  Planners,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

IN  THE  comprehensive  city-planning  report  for  Oklahoma 
City,  recently  completed  by  Hare  &  Hare,  City  Planning 
Consultants,  and  published  by  the  City  Planning  Commission, 
a  careful  analysis  was  made,  both  of  the  conditions  which  have 
influenced  the  city's  location  and  growth,  and  of  the  particular 
problems  which  could  be  solved  by  the  application  of  established 
city-planning  principles. 

The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  was  to  collect 
and  show  in  graphic  form,  wherever  possible,  all  basic  informa- 
tion which  might  have  an  influence  on  the  city's  development. 
This  information  is  analyzed  in  Part  I  of  the  report,  and  brings 
out  several  interesting  facts. 

Oklahoma  City  now  has  a  population  of  approximately 
200,000,  with  an  estimated  population  of  350,000  in  1950.  It 
is  the  capital,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  state.  This  growth  has 
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been  entirely  in  the  last  forty-three  years,  as  the  city  was 
established  on  an  open  prairie  April  22,  1889,  at  the  time  of  the 
memorable  "run"  following  the  opening  of  the  "strip."  The 
temporary  city  established  that  day  had  a  population  of  6,000 
by  evening.  This  temporary  tent  city  quickly  changed  to  a 
wooden  frontier  town,  then  more  gradually  to  the  present 
substantial  business  community. 

The  growth  of  Oklahoma  City  has  been  largely  dependent 
upon  railroad  facilities.  Railroad  connections  in  every  direction 
have  made  it  the  logical  trading  and  distributing  center  for  the 
state,  as  well  as  portions  of  other  states.  This  trade  territory 
has  diversified  sources  of  prosperity.  While  oil  has  been  the 
most  spectacular  element  in  its  growth,  it  has  by  no  means  been 
the  most  important  over  a  period  of  years.  The  district  is  rich 
in  agricultural  and  other  mineral  wealth,  and  the  city  is  the 
principal  market  in  the  state  for  live-stock,  wheat,  and  cotton, 
and  is  the  financial  center  of  the  state. 

The  population  is  composed  of  a  very  high  percentage  of 
native-born  whites,  and,  as  a  result,  living  and  housing  standards 
are  higher  than  in  many  other  cities,  even  in  the  central  states. 
The  detached,  single-family  dwelling  is  the  most  popular  type 
of  house. 

Certain  trends  of  growth  were  indicated  by  charts,  based 
upon  the  various  collected  data,  such  as  building  permits  for 
various  types  of  structures,  distribution  of  population,  sewer 
and  water  service,  etc.  In  some  cases  these  trends  were  logical 
and  could  be  encouraged  by  proper  planning,  while  in  others 
they  were  very  evidently  wasteful  and  could  be  corrected  by 
such  planning. 

Part  II  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  various  recommenda- 
tions resulting  from  the  analysis  of  the  basic  information  and 
the  study  of  the  problem. 

First,  attention  was  given  to  the  problems  of  circulation, 
including  streets,  transit,  transportation,  waterways,  etc.,  and 
the  major  street-plan  formed  the  framework  to  which  other 
recommendations  were  related.  While  many  of  the  streets  of 
the  original  city  were  reasonably  wide,  there  was  no  control  of 
succeeding  plats,  and  therefore  the  wide  streets  did  not  co- 
ordinate into  a  connected  system.  The  major  street-plan 
attempted  to  make  use  of  these  wide  streets  wherever  possible, 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  made  recommendations  for  such  openings 
and  widenings  as  would  be  necessary  to  form  a  complete  net- 
work of  through  routes.  The  city  is  now  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  bottom-lands  of  the  North  Canadian  River,  resulting 
in  more  or  less  sectional  feeling.  One  purpose  of  the  major 
street-plan  is  to  provide  better  access  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  city. 

No  radical  suggestions  were  made  in  connection  with  the 
transit  lines  which  now  serve  large  areas  of  the  city  fairly  well. 
Certain  through  routes,  as  well  as  cross-town  connections  in 
suburban  areas,  were  proposed.  The  unusual  importance  of  the 
railroads  in  the  growth  of  the  city  has  been  recognized  in  the 
report.  Railroad  yards  and  tracks,  which  were  a  serious  inter- 
ference in  the  natural  growth  of  the  business  district,  have  been 
removed  as  a  result  of  some  years  of  agitation,  culminating  in 
a  bond  issue  of  $4,000,000  in  1928.  The  land  acquired  from  the 
railroads  is  to  be  used  as  a  civic  center,  providing  for  a  city 
hall,  auditorium,  and  other  public  buildings.  One  new  railroad 
station  has  been  built  on  a  site  recommended  by  the  Planning 
Commission,  and  another  is  now  under  way.  Underpasses  and 
viaducts  are  being  provided  in  conformity  with  the  major 
street-plan.  A  municipal  aviation-field  of  640  acres  has  been 
acquired  on  one  of  the  principal  highways  to  the  southwest  of 
the  city. 

Unlike  most  cities,  Oklahoma  City  has  a  very  adequate 
park  acreage,  figured  on  a  per  capita  basis,  but,  like  most 
cities,  it  is  lacking  in  smaller  neighborhood  parks  and  play- 
grounds within  a  half  mile  or  less  of  every  child.  The  2,300  acres 
of  park-land  now  owned  are  mostly  in  larger  tracts  just  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  developed  areas.  The  distribution  and  trend  of 
population  was  carefully  studied  in  relation  to  present  and  pro- 
posed recreation  facilities.  This  resulted  in  recommending 
eighteen  smaller  areas  for  early  acquisition,  with  others  to  be 
acquired  later.  The  acquisition  and  preservation  of  several  of 
the  wooded  stream-valleys  is  included,  both  as  a  practical 
consideration  in  connection  with  control  of  storm-water  flow 
and  for  the  scenic  and  recreational  values. 

The  control  of  private  property  is  also  covered  in  Part  II  of 
the  report,  the  first  consideration  being  given  to  zoning.  A 
zoning  ordinance,  with  "use"  restrictions  only,  has  been  in 
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effect  since  1923.  Recent  developments  in  high  buildings,  with 
consequent  increased  street  congestion,  calls  attention  to  the 
need  for  a  "comprehensive"  zoning  ordinance,  including  "height 
and  area"  restrictions,  and  such  an  ordinance  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  not  as  yet  adopted. 

A  complete  set  of  rules  for  land-platting  has  been  prepared 
and  adopted  as  one  method  of  controlling  the  use  of  private 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  city.  The  application  of  such 
rules  will  avoid  in  the  future  the  expensive  mistakes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  past,  in  that  all  of  the  subdivisions  will  be 
compelled  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  with  regard  to  provision  for  major  streets,  street-widths, 
etc.  The  state  law  of  Oklahoma,  fortunately,  provides  not  only 
for  the  control  of  land-plats  within  the  city  by  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commissions,  but  for  the  control  of  plats  outside  of  the 
corporate  limits  for  a  distance  of  3  miles,  under  a  so-called 
"regional  commission,"  which  is  the  City  Planning  Commission, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  and  the  County  Engineer. 

Financial  and  legislative  problems,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the 
more  urgent  projects,  are  discussed  in  Part  III  of  the  report. 
The  fact  that  city  planning  is  a  more  or  less  continuous  process, 
and  that  the  completion  of  the  plans  and  report  is  the  real 
start,  rather  than  the  end  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  is 
particularly  emphasized  in  this  section.  It  is  also  pointed  out 
that  while  correcting  mistakes  of  bad  planning  in  the  past  may 
be  costly  in  some  instances,  many  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  can  be  realized  without  cost  by  guiding  the  normal 
growth  of  the  city  in  the  future  along  logical  lines. 

A  Plan  for  Scotia,  New  York 

By  A.  JAR  VIS  SWEET,  District  Engineer,  R.  H.  Randall  &  Co., 
Associate  Member  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

THE  village  of  Scotia  is  a  suburban  type  of  community  of 
some  7,000  inhabitants,  and  lies  along  the  Mohawk  River 
opposite  the  city  of  Schenectady.  As  it  has  no  industries,  it  is 
built  up  for  the  most  part  with  the  modest  homes  of  people  who 
work  or  do  business  in  Schenectady.  It  is  not  a  community 
faced  with  the  problem  of  immediately  making  a  large  number 
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of  costly  improvements  and  corrections  to  past  mistakes.  With 
tiie  exception  of  a  few  bad  jogs  and  dead-ends,  the  street 
system  is  fairly  satisfactory  for  the  needs  of  present  traffic,  and 
the  area  within  the  present  boundaries  is  fairly  well  built  up. 

The  big  problem  for  Scotia  was  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  home-owner  against  the  encroachment  of  business  and 
speculative  development,  to  prepare  for  the  future  widening 
and  extension  of  streets,  and  to  make  a  plan  for  the  orderly 
development  of  the  areas  outside  the  village  limits.  In  this  last 
matter  it  received  the  full  support  of  the  town  of  Glenville, 
which  surrounds  the  village  on  that  side  of  the  river.  The  plan- 
ning boards  of  the  village  and  town  were  more  or  less  con- 
solidated, meetings  were  held  jointly,  and  all  the  problems  of 
planning  and  zoning  considered  in  the  light  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  community. 

As  the  river  is  rather  wide  and  spotted  with  islands  where 
it  passes  between  Scotia  and  Schenectady,  the  planning  program 
was  developed  as  though  it  were  an  entirely  separate  community. 
The  actual  planning  may  be  considered  under  four  general 
headings:  The  Survey,  The  Basic  or  Master  Plan,  The  Official 
Map,  and  Zoning. 

The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  was  the  making 
of  an  accurate  topographic  survey  of  all  the  area  to  be  planned. 
The  maps  of  the  survey  portray,  by  means  of  contour  lines  and 
other  symbols,  the  hills  and  hollows,  streets  and  alleys,  buildings 
outside  the  heavily  developed  areas,  property  lines,  water- 
courses, and  wooded  areas.  From  them  the  exact  elevation  and 
shape  of  the  ground's  surface  at  any  point  may  be  readily 
ascertained.  Although  the  survey  was  primarily  intended  as  a 
basis  for  making  a  complete  plan,  it  was  designed  also  to  supply 
a  foundation  of  accurate  facts  for  routine  municipal  engineering 
work.  The  bench  marks  established  by  the  control  branch  of 
the  survey  serve  as  basic  control  for  all  other  small  surveys, 
such  as  those  for  new  subdivisions,  and  street-paving.  The 
topographic  maps  are  being  used  for  determining  street-grades, 
drainage  areas,  and  design  of  sewers. 

The  Basic  or  Master  Plan  involves  a  system  of  main  high- 
ways, parks  and  parkways,  future  school-sites  and  playground 
areas,  school-district  boundaries,  the  grouping  of  buildings  in  a 
new  civic  center,  and  a  standard  for  future  pavement  widths 
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and  street  development.  A  schedule  has  been  prepared  for 
making  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  order  in  which  it 
would  appear  they  will  be  needed,  and  a  Capital  Budget  Com- 
mission is  preparing  a  financial  plan  which  will  insure  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  these  improvements. 

The  official  map  is  divided  into  sheets,  conforming  in  size 
and  scale  to  the  standard  topographic  maps,  and  includes  all 
existing  streets,  parks,  parkways,  etc.,  together  with  the  new 
planned  street-lines,  parks  and  parkways,  all  shown  upon  the 
map  in  accurate  relation  to  each  other.  It  presents  these 
important  features  of  the  comprehensive  plan  in  detail,  and  is 
the  readily  available  and  practical  basis  for  carrying  out  and 
enforcing  the  plan.  In  the  planning  of  new  streets  in  the  out- 
lying areas,  the  owners  of  undeveloped  land  were  consulted  and 
the  layout  made  to  meet  with  their  approval  in  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable. In  some  instances  detailed  lot  layouts  were  made  to 
show  how  the  land  could  be  developed  to  the  best  advantage 
for  the  subdivider  and  the  future  home-owner. 

While  a  real  need  for  zoning  regulations  was  apparent  before 
the  planning  work  was  started,  the  policy  of  putting  zoning  in 
its  proper  place  in  the  planning  program  by  first  making  the 
survey,  following  this  with  the  preliminary  studies  of  the  master 
plan,  and  then  proceeding  with  the  official  map  and  zoning  as 
one  operation,  has  resulted  in  a  better  plan  and  more  com- 
prehensive zoning  than  could  have  been  accomplished  other- 
wise. The  zoning  ordinance  and  map  are  very  definitely  related 
to  the  official  map.  The  village  and  town  ordinances  provide 
for  six  classes  of  districts:  Single-family  residence,  two-family 
residence,  multiple  dwelling,  community  store,  business,  and 
heavy  industrial.  The  regulations  for  use,  height,  and  area  are 
the  same  for  each  class  of  district. 


Public  Building  Program  in  St.  Paul 

By  GEORGE  H.  HERROLD,  City  Planning  Engineer 

ST.  PAUL  was  founded  in  1849,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  developed  first  as  a  fur-trading 
and  outfitting  post,  and  later  as  a  wholesale  distribution  center. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  replanning  of 


New  City  Hall  and  Court  Building  for  Ramsey  County 
and  City  of  Saint  Paul 


Cass  Gilbert's  Plan  for  Grouping  of  Buildings  Around  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol 
Courtesy  Saint  Paul  City  Planning  Board 


Proposed  Post  Office  and  Custom  House,  Saint  Paul 


State  Office  Building,  Saint  Paul 

Courtesy  Saint  Paul  City  Planning  Board 
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St.  Paul  was  based  on  the  necessity  of  coordinating  existing 
construction,  uses,  and  traditions  with  the  needs  of  the  future, 
rounding  out  and  revising  a  park  and  boulevard  system  of  the 
older  type,  and  harmonizing  the  State  Civic  Center — the  State 
Capitol  with  the  city  and  county  civic  center  plans  along  the 
river-front. 

St.  Paul  has  been  well  advised  in  its  development  plans. 
The  Cass  Gilbert  Plan  for  Capitol  Approaches  and  the  grouping 
of  state  buildings  is  now  being  carried  out  step  by  step.  A 
$1,500,000  State  Office  Building  is  now  under  construction  on  a 
location  determined  by  this  plan.  The  Memorial  Esplanade  and 
memorial  structure,  as  proposed  in  these  plans,  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  State  War  Memorial  Commission.  The  Circus 
is  half  completed. 

Third  Street,  a  marginal  business  street  along  the  high  bluff 
of  the  river-front,  has  been  widened  from  53  feet  to  125  feet, 
with  double  driveways  and  center  strip.  That  land  not  required 
for  street  purposes  is  being  developed  as  a  parterre  or  formal 
park  varying  from  90  feet  to  150  feet  in  width  in  accordance 
with  general  plans  by  Bennett  &  Parsons.  The  land  and  build- 
ings for  this  project  cost  $1,560,495. 

Along  this  marginal  Third  Street  Esplanade  the  following 
service  buildings  have  been  constructed  or  are  under  way: 
The  $15,000,000  Union  Depot,  housing  twenty-three  lines  of 
nine  railroad  companies,  the  $3,000,000  Federal  Building  for 
Post  Office  and  Customs  House,  a  $4,000,000  City  Hall  and 
Court  House,  the  Women's  City  Club,  the  Hill  Reference 
Library,  St.  Paul  Public  Library,  the  new  arena  to  the  auditor- 
ium. There  is  also  planned  a  service  terminal  building  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Third  Street  Esplanade  and  the  Robert 
Street  Bridge,  the  focal  point  of  several  trunk  highways. 

The  new  City  Hall  and  Court  House  will  be  occupied  in 
October,  and  the  first  unit  of  the  Post  Office  and  Customs 
House  will  be  completed  this  year.  Its  two  basements  are 
connected  by  tunnels  with  the  Union  Depot  and  are  devoted 
to  the  railway  mail  service.  The  State  Office  Building  will  be 
occupied  when  the  Legislature  meets  in  January. 

All  constructions  and  reconstructions  are  a  part  of  the  plan, 
a  plan  developed  to  preserve  the  individualism  of  St.  Paul  and 
its  historical  background. 
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Mass  Transportation  in  Denver 

By  S.  R.  DE  BOER,  City  Planning  Consultant,  Denver,  Colo. 

ONE  cannot  study  mass  transportation  in  relation  to  cities 
without  coming  to  one  outstanding  conclusion — in  our 
large  cities  mass  transportation  is  an  absolute  necessity  and, 
therefore,  will  continue  to  exist.  This  conclusion  does  not  pre- 
suppose any  particular  type  of  transportation,  however. 
Whether  street  railway  systems  will  be  able  to  continue  may 
be  a  subject  of  considerable  doubt.  It  seems  more  than  likely 
at  the  present  time  that  rail  systems  may  be  replaced  by  rubber- 
tired,  free-steering  vehicles  driven  by  electricity  or  by  gasoline. 

To  the  man  or  company  who  tries  to  sell  transportation  to 
a  city  this  becomes  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  for  him.  If  he 
agrees  that  mass  transportation  is  needed,  and  will  be  needed, 
in  cities  of  30,000  and  more  population,  then  the  matter  of 
selling  this  service  at  a  profit  is  a  mere  matter  of  adjustment  to 
the  wants  and  needs  of  the  people.  I  say  this  without  belittling 
the  efforts  of  men  who  have  run  this  type  of  business  with 
annual  deficits  in  spite  of  high  ability  and  great  effort.  To  them 
the  matter  of  adjustment  may  be  a  greater  problem. 

As  long  as  transportation  companies  must  pay  interest  on 
indebtedness  incurred  in  days  when  other  types  of  service  were 
needed  and  now  antiquated,  they  cannot  possibly  expect  to 
compete  with  any  competition.  As  long  as  they  are  unwilling 
or  unable  (it  makes  little  difference  which)  to  give  a  city  the 
service  needed,  they  must  expect  to  be  on  the  downward  trail. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  city  they  should  be  allowed  to 
stumble  down  this  trail  as  fast  as  possible  until  the  end  is 
reached  and  their  work  replaced  by  a  more  up-to-date  service. 
After  all,  that  is  the  code  of  business. 

Less  than  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  stated  in  the  Denver  Plan, 
Volume  III,  the  city  of  Denver  boasted  a  transit  system  which 
was  not  surpassed  in  the  nation.  As  in  most  other  cities,  street- 
car patronage  has  diminished  steadily.  From  the  standpoint 
of  physical  service,  the  Denver  system  today  is  still  outstanding 
and  compares  well  with  rail  systems  in  any  other  American  city. 

There  is  a  community  of  interest,  often  overlooked,  between 
the  citizens  of  Denver  and  its  transportation  company.  Such  a 
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service  cannot  exist  without  the  people  of  Denver,  and,  the 
growth  of  the  city  cannot  continue  nor  the  existing  city  func- 
tion without  a  system  of  mass  transportation. 

Denver's  low  density  of  population  (6.7  people  per  acre  as 
against  New  York's  29.8)  makes  mass  transportation  a  costly 
business.  This  city,  however,  does  not  wish  to  copy  its  bigger 
sisters  in  population  density.  In  fact,  Denver  is  proud  of  its 
open  residential  areas  where  sunlight  and  air  abound,  and  the 
transportation  company  has  made  this  possible.  In  this  respect 
Denver  owes  it  more  or  less  of  a  debt. 

The  Denver  Report  on  Mass  Transportation  deals  only  with 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  problem.  It  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  financial  ups  and  downs  of  the  operators.  Its  writers 
reason  that  the  city  needs,  and  will  need,  this  service  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  that  wherever  the  lines  of  transportation  run 
through  the  city,  they  leave  a  definite  imprint  of  the  plan  of  the 
city.  It  is  far  better,  therefore,  to  make  the  lines  of  the  system 
fit  the  plan  of  the  city  than  to  run  more  or  less  haphazardly. 

There  were  originally  several  companies  in  the  transportation 
business  in  Denver.  These  companies  built  competing  lines, 
often  within  one  or  two  blocks  of  each  other.  Later,  these 
companies  merged  into  one  system  but  left  the  lines  as  originally 
placed.  Such  a  system,  of  course,  was  bound  to  be  wasteful  and 
meant  uneven  service.  The  Report  of  the  Denver  Planning 
Commission  supports  the  company's  move  to  eliminate  some 
of  these  unnecessary  lines  and  recommends: 

1.  That  main  transit  lines  on  rails  and  main  auto  traffic  lines  be 
kept  separate. 

2.  The  city  be  divided  into  four  quadrants. 

3.  The  system  be  divided  into  eight  main  trunk  lines,  serving  the 
four  quadrants. 

4.  All  secondary  lines  to  converge  on  the  main  lines. 

5.  The  trunk  lines  service  to  be  maintained  by  electric  cars  on 
rails. 

6.  One  trunk  line  to  be  trolley-bus  service. 

7.  Secondary  lines  to  be  either  trolley  or  bus. 

8.  Cross- town  main  lines  of  bus  service  be  established  to  remedy 
the  lack  of  this  type  of  lines  due  to  all  present  lines  centering  in 
the  business  district. 

9.  Lines  to  be  not  farther  than  one-half  mile  apart,  thus  allowing 
for  one-fourth  mile  walking  distance. 

10.  Special  bus  service  to  all  places  where  large  numbers  of  people 
congregate  for  recreation,  meetings,  etc. 
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Park  Notes 

The  following  items  of  news  on  park  development  have  been  com- 
piled from  replies  to  questionnaires  sent  out  by  the  American  Civic 
Association  to  its  members  this  spring,  and  are  here  presented  as  an 
encouragement  and  inspiration  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  engaged 
in  similar  enterprises  elsewhere. 

ALABAMA:  Birmingham  is  developing  city  parks  with  a  fund 
secured  through  a  plan  originated  and  carried  out  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  City  Commission.  The  city 
has  been  presented  with  a  large  area  of  land  in  the  exclusive  residential 
section  and  this  is  to  be  developed  as  a  park. 

CALIFORNIA:  In  Berkeley  a  block  of  property  fronting  the  City 
Hall  has  been  acquired,  the  site  to  be  developed  as  a  park  for  the  new 
civic  center.  At  Carpinteria,  Santa  Barbara  County,  acquisitions  have 
been  made  for  a  new  State  beach  park.  San  Francisco  reports  plans  for 
a  park  and  monument  to  commemorate  the  founding  of  the  city.  The 
movement  is  being  sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association, 
and  $300,000  has  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The  city  of 
San  Jose  is  at  present  engaged  in  creating  a  new  city  park  of  about 
10  acres,  one-half  of  which  is  being  developed  as  a  rose-garden.  The 
Rose  Society  of  Santa  Clara  County  is  sponsoring  this  project,  several 
thousand  rose  bushes  having  already  been  planted.  In  San  Mateo,  a 
new  park  is  being  developed  under  the  name  of  East  Park.  A  generous 
planting  of  shade  trees  is  included  in  the  program  of  development. 
The  outstanding  achievement  in  park  development  for  Santa  Barbara 
is  the  completion  of  the  acquisition  by  the  city  of  8  acres  of  land  east 
of  the  Old  Mission.  The  money  for  this  project  was  largely  secured  by 
contributions  from  private  citizens  several  years  ago.  The  acquisition 
by  the  County  of  the  famous  '*Big  Trees,"  6  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  as 
a  county  park  is  under  way.  The  State  of  California  has  completed 
acquisition  of  1^  miles  of  beach  at  Monterey  Bay,  near  Seaclifl,  for 
State  park  purposes.  The  acquision  was  accomplished  half  by  purchase 
and  half  by  local  cooperation,  and  is  unusually  accessible  to  highway, 
railroad,  and  population  centers.  Development  work  is  proceeding  at 
the  present  time. 

COLORADO:  Denver  reports  extension  of  its  park  and  parkway 
system  in  two  of  the  four  districts  of  the  city.  Several  miles  of  new 
driveway  have  been  built  along  the  Platte  River  and  Cherry  Creek. 

IDAHO:  Plans  for  the  development  of  a  river  park  along  both 
sides  of  the  Snake  River  for  about  4  miles  are  pending  as  a  project  of 
the  Idaho  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce  Beautification  Committee. 
The  project  includes  a  particularly  scenic  part  of  the  river  with  rugged 
canyon  walls  and  waterfalls,  and  will  comprise  an  area  of  about  800 
acres. 

ILLINOIS:  Chicago  reports  development  as  a  park  area  of  a 
further  6-mile  stretch  of  shore-line  along  Lake  Michigan.    General 
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progress  of  "Outer  Drive"  work  and  improvements  in  existing  parks 
is  being  carried  on  under  the  jurisdiction  of  South  and  Lincoln  Parks 
System.  In  Quincy,  an  addition  to  the  park  system,  donated  by  a 
local  philanthropist,  has  been  completed. 

INDIANA:  Development  of  a  modern  zoo  in  naturalistic  setting 
has  been  carried  on  in  Mesker  Park,  Evansville,  for  the  last  two  years. 
A  lake  will  be  one  of  tlie  features  of  this  development. 

IOWA:  A  Park  Board,  with  power  to  assess,  has  now  been  estab- 
lished in  Des  Moines.  In  accordance  with  the  comprehensive  Park 
System  Plan,  considerable  work  has  been  done  in  four  existing  parks, 
also  in  the  acquisition  of  land,  and  in  the  development  of  a  new  park, 
known  as  "Birdland  Drive." 

KANSAS :  The  City  Park  Commission  and  the  City  Forest  Depart- 
ment of  Wichita  have  been  active  in  developing  and  improving  the 
various  park  areas  in  the  city  by  the  planting  of  additional  trees  and 
shrubs  and  installation  of  swimming-pools,  tennis-grounds,  and  picnic 
section.  In  addition,  the  city's  unemployed  have  been  used  to  clean 
up  the  various  streams  running  through  the  city. 

MAINE:  The  Village  Improvement  Society,  a  voluntary  organi- 
zation founded  twenty  years  ago  by  the  women  of  Yarmouth,  has 
created  and  maintained  one  large  park  and  five  small  ones.  The  funds 
for  these  and  all  other  improvements  have  been  raised  by  the  Society 
without  any  outside  help. 

MARYLAND:  Mt.  Pleasant  Park,  comprising  260  acres  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  Baltimore,  is  being  developed.  A  bird  sanc- 
tuary in  this  park  has  already  been  dedicated.  Plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Town  Forest  and  Park  along  Antietam  Creek  at  Hagerstown 
are  being  sponsored  by  the  Civic  League,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Mayor. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  About  350  acres  in  park  land  and  connected 
reserved  strips  have  been  donated  to  the  town  of  Billerica  by  its 
citizens. 

MICHIGAN:  The  Ami  Arbor  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  have 
been  active  in  enlarging  the  parks  of  the  city  and  have  added  several 
hundred  acres  to  the  system  during  the  past  year.  Special  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  "Blighted  Area  Districts"  of  the  city  of  Detroit 
with  a  view  to  reclaiming  and  redeeming  them  as  public  parks  partially 
and  by  parkway  residential  platting  in  a  large  way.  The  city  of  Lapeer 
has  developed  a  city  park  which  is  probably  the  most  extensive  munici- 
pal park  development  in  this  country  for  a  town  of  its  size. 

MINNESOTA:  St.  Paul  reports  the  acquisition  of  lQ}i  acres  of 
land  known  as  "Swede  Hollow."  The  area,  which  now  has  an  open 
sewer  running  the  length  of  the  valley  and  squatter's  shacks  on  each 
side,  will  be  turned  into  a  park.  It  is  situated  about  1)^  miles  from 
the  City  Hall. 

MISSOURI:  Work  on  planning  and  park  projects  for  Kansas  City 
is  proceeding  as  part  of  a  $40,000,000  bond  issue  (voted  May,  1931,  at 
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a  special  election)  providing  funds  for  a  Ten-Year  Plan,  of  which  $2,750,- 
000  was  voted  for  park  and  playground  purposes. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  A  15-raile  strip  along  the  Wapack  Trail  in 
the  southern  part  of  New  Hampshire  is  to  be  acquired  as  a  forest 
park,  80  acres  having  already  been  turned  over  for  this  purpose. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Bergen  County  is  preparing  to  beautify  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  George  Washington  Bridge  by  a  series  of  small  parks, 
each  town  to  donate  one  red  oak  tree,  making  a  total  of  72  trees  towards 
this  project.  Bayonne  is  taking  steps  to  acquire  5  acres  of  land  on  Kill 
Van  Kull  waterfront  to  be  developed  as  a  park.  The  Essex  County 
Park  Commission  has  added  200  acres  to  Branch  Brook  Park. 

NEW  YORK:  The  plan  and  program  for  park  development  being 
made  by  the  Genesee  State  Park  Commission  contains  plans  for  a 
Lake  Shore  Boulevard  for  Rochester.  The  Long  Island  State  Park 
Commission  has  completed  plans  for  parks  and  parkways  in  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Counties.  The  city  of  New  York  is  developing  an  extensive 
park  system  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

OHIO:  Progress  is  noted  at  Glen  Dale  Park,  a  project  of  the 
Akron  Garden  Club,  due  to  the  efforts  of  this  Club  in  securing  land 
for  this  development  and  to  the  cooperation  of  the  City  Council,  which 
has  abated  back  taxes.  The  Garden  Club's  tree  planting  program  is 
expected  to  make  this  park  a  beautiful  area.  The  Toledo  Metropolitan 
Park  Board  is  acquiring  from  the  State  title  or  long-term  leases  for 
portions  of  the  land  formerly  occupied  by  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal 
from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo  for  park  purposes.  The  park  comprises  a 
comparatively  narrow  strip  between  the  canal  and  the  Maumee  River 
and  contains  many  beautiful  spots  for  scenic  views.  The  policy  of  the 
Park  Board  is  to  pick  up  on  long-term  leases  or  in  fee  the  land  along 
the  rivers  and  creeks  of  Lucas  County  (and  eventually  in  other  counties 
along  the  Maumee  River)  for  public  park  purposes. 

OKLAHOMA:  In  conjunction  with  the  flood  control  and  reclama- 
tion projects  of  the  North  Canadian  River  Channel,  which  passes 
through  Oklahoma  City,  it  is  planned  to  develop  the  strips  of  land 
along  the  sides  of  the  Channel  as  a  park. 

OREGON:  An  80-acre  park-site  along  Long  Tom  River  on  Siuslaw 
Highway  between  Eugene  and  Florence  is  now  being  cleared  and 
prepared.  About  7  miles  of  wayside  forest  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Commission  along  this  highway.  Portland  reports  that  the  movement 
to  create  a  Memorial  Park  just  south  of  the  business  district  on  a  hill- 
side tract  is  well  under  way,  a  donation  of  40  acres  having  already 
been  accepted  by  the  city.  There  is  also  a  movement  to  create  a  park 
on  Johnson  Creek,  a  small  stream  in  a  beautiful  canyon. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Delaware  County  reports  the  formation  of  a 
Park  Commission,  which  will  plan  its  parks  and  roadways,  following 
the  general  plan  of  the  Westchester  County  Parkway  of  New  York. 
Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Berks  Counties  are  planning  to  acquire 
extensive  mountain  timberland  tracts  for  forest  parks  and  natural 
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scenery  for  conservation  purposes.  The  Frankford  section  of  Phila- 
delphia has  recently  been  bequeathed  a  gift  of  over  400  acres,  which 
is  expected  to  be  used  as  a  park  and  botanical  garden.  In  March,  1932, 
the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Parks  Association  was  formed  and  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  and  development  of  parks, 
parkways,  and  recreation  areas  in  Allegheny  County,  to  be  sponsored 
and  financed  by  the  Buhl  Foundation.  Two  park  projects  are  being 
planned  for  Shields,  one  of  which,  a  60-acre  site  in  Leetsdale  Borough, 
has  been  held  by  a  Land  Company  for  many  years,  so  that  the  river- 
front might  be  preserved.  It  is  now  hoped  that  this  area  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Borough  for  park  purposes.  The  Chester  County  Forest 
Park  and  Planning  Association  and  ajfiliated  groups  are  working  on  the 
acquisition  of  a  park  area  of  100  acres  north  of  West  Chester. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  By  borrowing  $23,000  from  the  State  Unem- 
ployment Fund,  Westerly  has  not  only  given  work  to  an  average  of  125 
men  for  4  months  but  has  also  been  able  to  develop  a  new  recreation 
area  of  12  acres,  converted  from  a  rocky  pasture  to  a  level  and  well- 
drained  playground. 

TENNESSEE:  From  Chattanooga  comes  the  report  that  practi- 
cally all  of  the  land  on  the  slopes  of  Lookout  Mountain  has  been  ac- 
quired and  developed  for  park  and  recreational  purposes,  thus  pre- 
venting a  beautiful  area  from  becoming  disfigured  through  uncontrolled 
erection  of  miscellaneous  structures. 

WASHINGTON:  The  Park  Commission  of  Spokane  has  acquired 
140  acres  of  park  land  just  outside  the  city  limits  for  municipal  golf- 
links.  Six  hundred  acres  of  scenic  land,  controlling  Deep  River  Canyon 
have  been  acquired  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spokesman- Review ,  to 
be  connected  with  the  center  of  Spokane  by  20  miles  of  scenic  parkway, 
paralleling  the  Spokane  River.  These  two  projects  made  possible  the 
employment  of  many  who  would  otherwise  have  been  without  work 
at  this  time. 

WISCONSIN:  A  600-acre  park,  to  be  known  as  Hales  Corners 
Park,  is  now  being  developed  in  Milwaukee  by  county  authorities.  An 
artificial  lake,  swimming-pool,  and  other  improvements  are  being 
installed  in  the  south  half  of  Greenfield  Park. 

WYOMING:  The  development  of  the  North  Park  System  in 
Cheyenne  is  proceeding  in  accordance  with  original  plans  laid  out 
some  years  ago.  Landscape  plans,  covering  from  15  to  20  acres,  are 
prepared  annually,  followed  by  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
ensuing  year.  The  System  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  next  year. 
Plans  of  the  Wyoming  Commission  for  the  celebration  of  the  200th 
Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  George  Washington  include  "the  creation 
of  Memorial  Parks  and  Boulevards  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the 
State."   Some  of  the  land  for  this  purpose  has  already  been  acquired. 

HAWAII:  One  of  the  most  interesting  projects  of  the  year,  because 
of  its  spectacular  development,  is  the  creation  and  development  of 
Moana  Park — a  large  waterfront  park — originally  planned  by  the 
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Planning  Commission,  and  now  being  carried  out,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, under  the  direction  of  the  Honolulu  Parks  Board.  This  is  a 
reclamation  project  of  65  acres,  built  on  a  coral  reef  from  material 
dredged  from  the  sea.  While  originally  planned  as  a  project  for  future 
development,  it  is  now  progressing  rapidly  as  an  emergency  project 
to  assist  in  the  unemployment  situation.  Other  park  development 
projects  of  lesser  size  are  also  being  speeded  up  under  the  present 
emergency  plan. 

CANADA 

In  Vancouver,  areas  for  park  purposes  have  been  practically 
all  set  aside  and  the  usual  amount  of  development  has  been 
carried  out  in  1931  from  general  revenue.  In  addition,  considerable 
development  has  been  done  under  the  "Relief  Labor  Programme." 
The  Vancouver  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  has  full  charge  of  all 
park  projects.  The  funds  have  been  supplied  by  the  City  Council, 
either  through  general  revenue  or  by  bond  issue  for  a  specific  project. 
"Relief  Funds"  are  supplied  jointly  by  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments  of  the  city.  In  1931,  a  12-acre  tract  in  Stanley  Park 
was  developed  as  an  18-hole  golf-course  by  the  Park  Board.  The 
British  Columbia  Hotels  Association,  the  City  Hall  staff,  the  city 
firemen,  and  the  city's  outside  employees  contributed  $14,250  toward 
this  project  and  toward  the  development  of  Kitsilano  Beach.  Other 
developments  have  been  made  at  English  Bay,  Spanish  Banks  Beach, 
and  Stanley  Park  Beach. 


/N  modem  city  life,  parks,  parkways,  and  play- 
grounds are  quite  as  essential  as  schools  and 
homes.  Not  only  do  most  cities  need  new  parks  to 
serve  increasing  urban  populations,  but  they  gener- 
ally need  more  parks  to  serve  existing  populations, 
for  today  both  young  and  old  are  discovering  new 
uses  for  parks. 
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Science  and  City  Trees 

By  JOHN  C.  MERRIAM,  President  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  LTHOUGH  modern  city  life  requires  such  intensive  occu- 
x\  pat  ion  of  land  as  almost  to  eliminate  natural  features,  we 
still  hold  to  the  idea  that  growing  things  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  our  environment.  Just  as  we  see  special  value  in  features 
of  primitive  nature  which  were  once  considered  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  progress,  so,  now  that  the  tree  and  other  living  things 
have  been  pushed  to  outer  limits  of  the  city,  we  come  to  recog- 
nize their  importance. 

The  fact  that  todaj?^  we  long  for  the  freedom  of  outdoor  life, 
and  appreciate  more  than  ever  the  unmodified  beauties  of  nature, 
does  not  mean  that  forthwith  we  shall  give  up  advantages  of 
civilization  and  return  to  savagery.  Neither  does  loss  of  the  tree 
from  crowded  portions  of  the  city  mean  that  in  order  to  find  a 
continuing  place  for  trees  we  shall  relinquish  anything  of  real 
significance  acquired  in  development  of  the  great  metropolis. 

Centuries  ago,  growth  of  cities  resulted  in  narrowing  the 
space  for  traffic  until  many  streets  became  alleys.  Modern  trans- 
portation and  increasing  height  of  certain  structures  has  per- 
mitted mdening  city  limits,  allowing  more  space  for  dwellings 
in  the  peripheral  portion,  and  at  the  same  time  broadening 
streets  is  permitted,  giving  increased  air-space  in  the  central 
region. 

Engineering  development  in  cities  has  tended  to  eliminate 
contact  with  soil,  dust,  and  mud  by  clothing  the  ground  with 
concrete  or  asphalt.  Such  planting  as  remains  has  in  large  part 
established  its  relation  to  mother  earth  through  relatively  small 
perforations  in  pavements.  The  result  has  been  reduction  in 
possibilities  for  maintenance  of  existing  trees  and  increasing 
difficulty  in  cultivation  of  new  plantings.  The  question  has 
naturally  arisen  whether  in  the  perfected  city,  protected  from 
contaminating  soil,  the  beauty  of  foliage  and  grateful  shade  of 
the  tree  can  have  an  important  place. 

Although  we  have  abundant  information  regarding  evolution 
of  engineering  methods  in  city-building,  we  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  growth-process  of  trees  to  know 
fully  the  relations  of  living  plants  to  light,  heat,  and  elements 
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of  the  atmosphere  in  a  city;  nor  have  we  more  than  the  begin- 
nings of  knowledge  concerning  requirements  of  the  root-system 
and  how  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  soil  so  largely  covered  by 
pavements.  With  all  of  the  advance  in  study  of  vegetable 
growth,  we  are  still  far  from  having  a  knowledge  of  operation 
in  the  plant  mechanism  corresponding  to  our  acquaintance 
with  the  steps  by  which  flow  of  gasoline  into  the  engine  of  an 
automobile  can  produce  combustion,  transmuting  itself  into 
power  applied  in  locomotion. 

The  mechanism  of  a  tree  must  be  recognized  as  a  vastly 
delicate  and  beautifully  balanced  organization.  Science  has 
given  us  a  partial  understanding  of  what  takes  place  in  its 
functioning,  but  the  thing  which  we  call  life,  represented  in 
growth  and  development,  is  still  among  the  greater  mysteries. 
We  must  realize  further  that  even  when  we  determine  the 
general  processes  of  life  and  growth  in  a  tree,  there  will  still 
remain  need  for  knowledge  of  the  vast  range  of  differences  in 
which  this  mode  of  operation  expresses  itself  in  the  multitude 
of  types  of  trees  with  their  variety  of  foliage,  trunk,  and  root. 
Classification  of  plants  has  of  necessity  limited  itself  in  large 
measure  to  study  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  general  structure. 
There  is  still  a  large,  unexplored  field  in  the  comparison  of 
physiological  processes  of  trees. 

When  one  approaches  the  problem  of  adaptation  of  the  tree 
to  changing  conditions  of  the  city  there  is  faced,  among  numer- 
ous problems,  the  lack  of  information  as  to  what  the  tree  does 
and  how  it  accommodates  itseK,  and  secondly,  the  need  for 
information  as  to  how  different  types  adjust  themselves  to 
varying  conditions. 

In  addition  to  need  for  investigating  habits  of  the  tree,  it 
would  be  important  to  know  in  as  practical  a  way  as  possible 
the  story  of  what  has  happened  to  trees  through  their  direct 
relation  to  engineering  development  of  a  city,  such  as  Washing- 
ton, noted  for  its  trees.  Full  records  will  tell  precisely  what 
has  happened  in  engineering  development,  and  when  it  hap- 
pened. It  is  possible  to  learn  the  story  of  pavement,  sidewalk, 
and  the  multitude  of  structures  in  the  form  of  sewers,  gas-pipes, 
and  conduits  for  electric  wiring  of  various  types  which  lie 
beneath  the  streets. 

Fortunately,  there  is  also  available  in  every  tree  a  record  of 
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its  history.  As  the  trunk  forms,  layers  of  wood  build  out  around 
the  stem.  The  accumulation  for  each  year  is  generally  clearly 
defined  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  years  preceding  and  following. 
Various  conditions,  such  as  moisture,  heat,  and  light,  which 
affect  the  growth  of  the  tree  are  recorded  in  the  wood.  Favor- 
able conditions  accelerate  growth;  unfavorable  ones  retard  it. 
This  change  of  pace  may  be  recorded  in  thickness  of  the  rings 
of  wood  or  in  nature  of  the  cells  produced.  Extension  of  any 
engineering  feature  in  such  manner  as  to  influence  the  growth 
disadvantageously  is  recorded  in  the  tree. 

To  read  the  record  of  changing  conditions  in  trees  may  be  a 
difficult  task,  but  science  sets  itself  to  obtain  the  solution  of 
many  problems,  the  answers  to  which  seem  at  first  beyond 
reach.  The  microscope  and  innumerable  devices  for  measuring 
minute  quantities  have  contributed  to  practical  everyday  life 
much  which  once  seemed  beyond  the  range  of  human  ability. 
In  an  effort  to  learn  what  has  happened  in  the  history  of  trees 
in  a  city  we  would  have  both  the  record  within  the  tree-trunk 
and  the  precise  account  of  engineering  operations.  There  could 
also  be  obtained  from  near-by  yards  the  records  of  trees  which 
were  not  influenced  by  engineering  work.  Taken  together,  these 
sources  of  information  should  give  us  a  story  of  tree-growth  as 
influenced  by  city  development. 

Much  has  been  done  in  study  of  how  the  tree  can  maintain 
and  improve  its  place  in  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  large 
volume  of  data  available,  we  may  expect  further  contribution 
to  fundamental  knowledge  of  plant-growth,  its  variation  in 
different  types,  and  concerning  the  history  of  what  has  happened 
to  trees  in  city  building.  On  the  basis  of  such  data,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  formulate  plans  by  which  the  tree  will  keep  its  close 
association  with  places  of  human  habitation. 


'T'HE  great  lava-flow  of  cement  which  is  submerging  sidewalks  and  road- 
•*•  beds  in  American  cities  often  carries  devastation  to  many  street  trees. 
Underground  utilities,  installed  vyithout  the  advice  of  tree  experts,  are  taking 
even  greater  toll.  Pending  the  day  when  Science  may  develop  trees  which 
will  "tolerate"  leaking  gas-mains,  lack  of  water,  and  cramped  root-space, 
we  might  save  the  trees  we  have  by  insisting  that  landscape  designers  par- 
ticipate in  laying  out  streets,  thai  tree  experts  be  employed  and  clothed  with 
authority  to  prevent  damage  from  construction  and  installation  of  under- 
ground utilities. 
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"If  Eyes  Were  Made  for  Seeing" 

By  CHARLES  H.  CHENEY,  Palos  Verdes  Estates,  California 

WITH  the  bubble  of  fictitious  land-values  pretty  generally 
pricked  by  The  Depression,  and  an  era  of  heartrending 
economy  upon  us,  the  honestly  attractive  districts  of  our  cities 
stand  out  more  than  ever.  Ugly  streets  and  ugly  buildings  are 
the  hardest  to  live  with,  to  rent,  or  to  sell.  Of  all  the  follies 
uncovered  by  these  times,  that  of  allowing  nine-tenths  of  the 
buildings  in  our  cities  to  be  badly  designed,  off  color,  inappro- 
priate and  depreciating  to  their  neighborhood,  becomes  most 
painfully  apparent.  Carelessness  and  neglect  did  it.  And  now 
we  begin  to  see  that  the  lack  of  planning  and  forethought  in 
every  line  of  human  endeavor  has  nowhere  brought  about  such 
enormous  losses  as  in  these  wasteful  millstones  of  ugly  buildings 
around  our  necks.  At  least  we  should  put  a  stop  to  further  waste 
of  this  kind. 

It  is  exceedingly  encouraging,  therefore,  to  find  definite  legal 
and  constructive  steps  being  taken  to  handle  the  problem.  At 
least  one  city  has  said  that  in  the  future  everything  built  in  its 
most  noted  district  hereafter  be  appropriate,  and  an  asset 
instead  of  a  liability. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  October,  1931,  set  up  a 
definite  legal  precedent  for  the  cities  of  the  nation  when  in  its 
Zone  Ordinance  it  established  effective  architectural  control  for 
that  portion  of  the  city  famous  for  a  century  as  the  "old  and 
historic  Charleston  district."  No  building  or  structure  can  be 
constructed  or  altered  in  this  entire  area  unless  its  "exterior 
architectural  features  which  are  subject  to  public  view  from  a 
public  street  or  way"  are  approved  by  a  well-qualified  Board 
of  Architectural  Review. 

This  Board  of  Review  may  only  be  appointed  from  con- 
trolled nominations  made  by  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
Carolina  Art  Association,  City  Planning  and  Zoning  Com- 
mission, American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  Real 
Estate  Exchange,  each  of  which  has  one  representative  named 
from  a  list  of  nominees  presented  by  it  to  the  City  Council,  in 
case  of  a  vacancy.  Thus  the  quality  of  personnel  is  assured  as 
it  has  been  so  successfully  maintained,  likewise  by  controlled 
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nominations  on  the  New  York  City  Art  Commission,  Philadel- 
phia Art  Jury,  etc.  The  ordinance  goes  on  to  state : 

'* Section  1^2 — General.  In  order  to  promote  general  welfare 
through  the  preservation  and  protection  of  historic  places  and 
areas  of  historic  interest,  applications  for  building  permits  and 
for  Certificates  of  Occupancy  in  the  Old  and  Historic  Charleston 
District  must  be  approved  as  to  exterior  architectural  features 
which  are  subject  to  public  view  from  a  public  street  or  way, 
before  a  building  permit  or  Certificate  of  Occupancy  may  be 
issued  by  the  Administrative  Officer.  Such  requirement  is  in 
addition  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  ordinance.  .  . 

** Section  JfS — Powers  and  Duties,  It  shall  be  the  function 
and  duty  of  the  Board  of  Architectural  Review  to  pass  upon 
the  appropriatenesc  of  exterior  architectural  features  of  build- 
ings and  structures  hereafter  erected,  reconstructed,  altered, 
restored  or  used  in  Old  and  Historic  Charleston  District  wher- 
ever such  exterior  features  are  subject  to  public  view  from  a 
public  street  or  way. 

^'Section  4-6 — Review  of  Plans.  All  plans,  elevations,  and 
other  information  necessary  to  determine  the  appropriateness 
of  the  features  to  be  passed  upon,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
application  for  building  permit  or  Certificate  of  Occupancy,  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Board  of  Architectural  Review  through 
the  offices  of  the  Administrative  Officer. 

"The  Board  of  Architectural  Review  in  passing  upon  cases 
shall  consider,  among  other  things,  the  general  design,  arrange- 
ment, texture,  material,  and  color  of  the  building  or  structure 
in  question  and  the  relation  of  such  factors  to  similar  features 
of  buildings  in  the  immediate  surroundings.  .  .  . 

*Tn  case  of  disapproval,  the  Board  of  Architectural  Review 
shall  state  the  reasons  therefor  in  a  written  statement  to  the 
applicant  and  may  advise  the  applicant  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereto  in  regard  to  appropriateness  of  design,  arrange- 
ment, texture,  material,  color,  and  the  like  of  the  property 
involved. 

^'Section  4-7 — Approval.  Upon  approval  of  the  plans,  the 
Board  of  Architectural  Review  shall  forthwith  transmit  a 
report  to  the  Administrative  Officer  stating  the  bases  upon  which 
such  approval  was  made  and  cause  a  Certificate  of  Appropriate- 
ness to  be  issued  to  the  applicant.  If  the  Board  of  Architectural 
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Review  shall  fail  to  take  final  action  upon  any  case  within 
forty-five  (45)  days  after  the  date  of  application  for  permit,  the 
case  shall  be  deemed  to  be  disapproved,  except  where  mutual 
agreement  has  been  made  for  an  extension  of  the  time  limit.*' 

The  control  of  bad  building  design  is,  in  a  democratic 
community,  a  natural  and  necessary  function  of  the  building 
department  of  the  city,  subject  to  the  aid  of  a  competent  board 
of  architectural  review  like  that  of  Charleston. 

It  is  equally  ruinous  for  a  city  to  neglect  the  protection  of 
homes  or  any  kind  of  building  or  investment  in  property,  as  to 
a  reasonable  decency  of  design,  as  it  is  to  neglect  the  safety  of 
such  buildings  or  their  sanitation.  Both  these  latter  services 
have  long  been  handled  by  competent  officials,  in  advance  of 
issuing  building  permits.  No  modern  city  would  think  of  doing 
without  them.  Establishment  of  architectural  control  is  but  an 
extension  of  the  same  kind  of  protection.^ 

That  the  courts  will  sustain  such  legislation  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  welfare,  if  the  ordinance  is  reasonably  enforced, 
seems  more  than  likely.  For  the  "mind  of  the  court,"  as  it  is 
called,  has  been  steadily  moving  along  mth  public  opinion. 
More  than  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  famous  decision  which 
said  "it  is  time  that  the  courts  recognized  the  esthetic  as  a 
factor  in  life.  Beauty  and  fitness  enhance  values  in  public  and 
private  structures.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  building  is 
fit  and  proper  standing  alone;  it  should  also  fit  in  with  surround- 
ing structures  to  some  degree."^ 

Charleston's  important  step  forward  is  but  another  advance 
from  similar  use  of  the  police  power  established  by  Congress  a 
year  previously  for  Washington,  D.  C.  There  approval  of  plans 
of  private  structures  within  200  feet  of  most  of  the  public 
building  groups  of  the  city  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.^  This  action  followed  the 
earlier  successful  experience  of  Santa  Barbara,  which,  after  the 
earthquake  of  1925,  required  all  rebuilding  plans  to  be  approved 
by  a  board  of  architectural  review  and  thereby  succeeded  in 
securing  some  2,000  buildings  in  Old  Californian  style  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  city.^ 

iSee  Progress  in  Architectural  Control  and  Legal  Authority  for  Architectural  Control 
in  Proceed.  Nat.  Conf .  on  City  Planning,  Washington,  1927,  pp.  248-68. 
estate  vs.  Houghton  (Minn.  1920).  Reported  in  N.  W.  159. 
»Ship8ted-Luce  bill  of  1930,  Pub.  No.  231,  71st  Congress. 
*How  Santa  Barbara  Profited  from  Architectural  Control.  Am.  Civic  Annual,  1929,  p.  189. 
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"The  chief  purpose  of  a  city  is  to  give  satisfaction  to  human 
wants.  The  first  of  these  wants  is  means  of  liveHhood  and  the 
second  an  agreeable  environment.  In  proportion  as  it  serves 
these  wants  a  city  approaches  the  limited  degree  of  perfection, 
in  respect  to  living  conditions,  that  the  art  of  man  can  attain," 
says  Thomas  Adams. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  expresses  it  in  these  lines:  *I  like  to  see 
a  man  proud  of  the  place  in  which  he  lives,  I  like  to  see  a  man 
live  so  that  his  place  will  be  proud  of  him'.  .  .  . 

"To  give  strength  and  add  beauty  to  the  city,  to  give  whole- 
some environment  to  the  citizens  in  their  homes  and  places  of 
work,  to  lessen  waste  and  ineflSciency  caused  by  congestion  will 
not  lessen,  but  will  add  to,  the  real  values  of  property.  But, 
above  all,  they  will  add  also  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
citizens  and  to  the  sum  of  human  efficiency  that  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  wealth  and  of  progress,  bringing  in  their 
train  that  love  of  city  which  makes  it  a  home.  .  .  . 

"An  environment  that  satisfies  such  natural  craving  as 
exists  for  beautiful  things  also  engenders  civic  spirit."^ 

Although  confronted  with  billions  of  dollars  of  investments 
in  bad  buildings,  our  cities,  perhaps,  would  have  muddled 
along  without  doing  anything  about  it  if  we  had  not  been 
sobered  by  the  Great  Depression  of  1929-32,  The  orgies  of 
spending  for  enormous  street  and  other  public  projects  must 
now  largely  be  curtailed,  or  held  up  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Taxpayers  are  unable  to  stand  further  assessments  for  some 
time.  The  attention  of  city  planning  boards  and  civic  workers 
must  therefore  inevitably  turn  toward  those  things  that  can  be 
done  without  capital  expenditures,  and  which  will  give  greater 
protection  to  building  investment.  Better  adapted  zoning  and 
architectural  control  are  two  such  measures.  They  may  be 
expected  to  become  of  vastly  enlarged  importance  in  the  time 
of  rebuilding  our  fortunes. 

There  are  types  of  communities  in  which  positive  beauty  is 
peculiarly  essential:  Health  and  pleasure  resorts,  residential 
towns  and  suburbs,  capitals  and  great  metropolitan  centers,  as 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  so  well  pointed  out  in  1929,  in  "Our 
Cities  Today  and  Tomorrow.*'® 

Thos.  Adams,  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Environs  II,  pp.  79,  96,  97,  and  103. 
•See  also  Individuality  of  Cities  in  Am.  Civic  Annual,  1931,  p.  208. 
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But  the  great  metropolitan  centers  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  architectural  control  until  they 
develop  broader  leadership.  They  have  too  enormous  an  agglom- 
eration of  congested  buildings  and  of  neglected  and  ugly  streets 
to  seem  to  know  where  to  begin.  Yet  the  object  lesson  of  the 
priceless  200-acre  model  village  of  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  greater  city  of  New  York,  un- 
doubtedly has  set  many  to  thinking  in  that  area.  Though  its 
complete  architectural  control  was  established  by  private 
restriction,  the  effect  attained  is  the  same.  There  is  not  an  ugly 
or  inappropriate  building  in  its  whole  boundaries.  Its  property 
values  and  the  desirability  of  living  will  be  found  to  hold  up, 
even  in  the  time  of  depression. 

The  ballyhoo  for  city  planning,  like  the  ballyhoo  for  many 
other  products  of  our  past  decade,  was  too  far  ahead  of  per- 
formance. When  we  take  stock  of  ourselves  we  find  today 
nearly  a  thousand  planning  commissions  in  as  many  cities 
large  and  small.  Some  of  them  have  been  going  for  fifteen  years, 
most  less  than  half  that  time.  All  now  find  their  budgets  seriously 
cut,  and  90  per  cent  of  them  are  still  "plan -less.'*  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, but  likely,  that  a  large  number  will  be  abolished  during 
the  next  few  difficult  years,  unless  they  can  give  up  amateur 
methods  and  produce  business-like  and  competent  city  plans, 
worked  out  by  trained  city  planning  experts.  The  city  plan  is 
one  of  the  biggest  and  most  difficult  problems  of  all  time  and 
can  only  be  competently  attacked  and  solved  by  the  use  of 
specially  trained  men. 

In  the  same  way  architectural  control  is  a  delicate  and  most 
important  matter  for  public  action.  Success  with  it,  however, 
is  not  likely  to  be  attained  on  any  permanent  basis  unless 
thoroughly  competent  advice  is  taken,  public  opinion  is  fully 
informed,  and  the  city  council  backed  up  by  intelligent  and 
consistent  support. 
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Lawyer.  Trustee  Washington  &  Jeffer- 
son Coll.,  Shady  Side  Acad.;  Pres.  Leg. 
Aid  Soc,  Housing  Assn.,  Fed.  of  Social 
Agencies,  Nat.  Assn.  of  Leg.  Aid  Orgns., 
Allegheny  Cemetery;  Chmn.  Pa.  Com. 
for  Old  Age  Security;  a  dir.  Publ. 
Charities  Assn.  of  Pa. 

Adams,  Btron  S.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Printer.  Mem.  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Wash- 
ington C.  of  C;  Bd.  of  T.;  Better  Bus. 
Bur.;  Oldest  Inhabitants  Ass^n.;  Mt. 
Pleasant  Citisena'  Assn.;  Boys  Club 
of  Washington. 

Adams,  F.  J.,  Omaha,  Nebr.    Organizer 
&  Prea.  Fontenelle  Forest,  a  Natural 
Park,    Bird    &    Wild-life    Sanctuary; 
Mem.  C.  of  C. 
*Adamb,  Howard  A.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Adams,  Joseph,  Chicago,  111.  Trustee  A 
V.P.Chicago  Orchestr,  Assn.;  Trustee 
Hist.  Soc;  111.  Humane  Soc;  Mem. 
Field  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.;  Nat.  Assn.  of 
Audubon  Socs.;|  Mun.  Art  League;  Art 
Inst.;  Chicago  Crime  Commn.;  Citi- 
zens' Assn.;  Mun.  Voters'  League;  Leg- 
isl.  Voters'  League;  Civ.  Serv.  Assn. 
of  Chicago;  Civ.  Serv.  Reform  Soc, 
N.  Y.  C;  Anti-Cruelty  Soc 
tAoAMS,  Thomas,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  & 
London,  Eng.  Professor.  Consultant, 
Reg.  Plan  Assn.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  C;  Asso. 
Prof,  of  Res.,  Sch.  of  City  Plan- 
ning, Harvard  U.;  Lecturer  on  Civic 
Design,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.;  Mem. 
City  Planning  Inst.;  past  Pres.  Town 
Planning  Inst.,  London,  Eng.;  Hon. 
Mem.  A.  I.  A. 

Addams,  Jane,  Chicago,  111.  Settlement 
Worker.  Lecturer.  Author  of  numer- 
ous books  on  civic  affairs.  Founder 
Bocial  settlement,  "HuU-Houee";  Mem. 


Woman's  City  Club;  Woman's  Club; 
Nat.  Child  Labor  Com.;  Nat.  Conf.  on 
Social  Work. 

Affleck,    Benjamin    F.,    Chicago,    111. 
Pre*.  Universal  Atlas  Co.  Dir.  Chicago 
Reg.  Planning  Assn.;   Mem.  Assn.  of 
Commerce;  Acad,  of  Polit.  Sci.  (Colum- 
bia U.);  Am.  Acad,  of  Polit.  <fc  Social 
Sci.;  Am.  Polit.  Sci.  Assn.  (U.  of  Pa.); 
Field  Mus.  (Chicago). 
fAHLSTROM,  C.  F.,  New  York  City. 
♦Ainsworth,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Phoenix,  Aria. 
t§AiN8woRTH,     J.     C,     Portland,     Ore. 
Banker.  Mem.  City  Planning  Commn. ; 
past  Chmn.  St.  Highway  Commn. 

Albright,  Horace  M.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Dir.  Nat.  Park  Serv.,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Interior.  Mem.  Nat.  Cap.  Park  & 
Planning  Commn. ;  Am.  Forestry  Assn. ; 
Am.  Soc.  Mammalogista;  Am.  Bison 
Soc. ;  Sierra  Club. 

{Alden,  Charles  H.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Architect.  Chmn.  City  Planning 
Commn.;  Mem.  Wash.  Chapt.  A.  I.  A.; 
Traffic  &  Safety  Com.;  Pac.  N.  W. 
Assn.  of  Planning  Commns.;  Nat. 
Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Seattle  Mun. 
League;  Zoning  Commn.;  Zoning 
Com.,  City  Planning  Commn.;  Bldg. 
Code  Rev.  Com.;  City  Plan  <fc  City 
Dev.  Coms. 
♦Alois,  Arthur  T.,  Chicago,  111.  Sec. 
Friends  of  Am.  Art  Assn.;  Trustee 
Art  Inst. 

Alexander,  Mrs.  A.  J.  A.,  Spring  Sta- 
tion, Ky.  Bulletin  correspondent.  Gar- 
den Club  of  Lexington;  Co.  V.P.  Wo- 
man's Club,  Lexington. 

Allen,  Harold,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Special  Attorney,  Bur.  of  Int«mal 
Revenue.  Mem.  Potomac  Appalach. 
Trail  Club;  Bd.  of  Govs.  Art  Club; 
Oregon  Trail  Memor.  Assn.  Editor 
"Guide  to  Paths  in  the  Blue  Ridge." 
♦Allen,  R.  C,  Bonita,  Cal. 

Ames,  Gborgk  M.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Ames,  John  S.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Anders,  James  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Physician.  Chmn.  Better  Homes  in 
Am.;  Mem.  Bd.  of  Mgrs.,  City  Parks 
Assn.;  Reg.  Planning  Fed.,  Phila. 
Tri-St.  Dist. 

Andrews,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  New  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.   Pres.  1st  Nat.  Bk. 
♦Ansfbld,  Frederick,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Architect. 
♦Armstrong,  L.  K.,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.    Mem.  N.  W.  Sci.  Assn.; 
Enghsh-Speaking  Union;  Hon.  Mem. 
Assn.  of  Engrs.  of  Spokane. 
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Ashman,  Mrs.  George  C,  Peoria,  111. 
Chmn.  City  Planning  Commn.;  past 
Pres.  Women's  Civic  Fed.;  Mem. 
Woman's  Club;  Mothers*  Club, 

jAspiJfWALL,  Clarence  A.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pres.  Security  Storage  Co. 
Mem.  Exec.  Com.,  Community  Chest; 
Choral  Festival  Assn.;  Trustee  George 
Washington  U.;  V.P.  Garfield  Memor. 
Hosp.;  Fine  Arts  Soc;  Treas.  Friends 
of  Music,  Libr.  of  Congress. 

Athebton,  Mrs.  Peter  Lee,  Glenview, 
Ky. 

JAtkinson,  Wade  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Physician.  Mem.  Bd.  of  T.;  Optimist 
Club. 

Atwater,  Helen  W.,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Home  Economist. 
Editor  Journal  of  Home  Economica. 
Mem.  scientific  staff,  oflBce  of  Home 
Economists,  Dept.  of  Agr.,  1909-23. 
Served  as  Exec.  Chmn.,  Dept.  of  Food 
Production  of  Woman's  Com.,  Council 
of  Nat.  Defense.  Mem.  Am.  Home 
Econs.  Assn.;  White  House  Conf.  on 
Child  Health  &  Protection;  President's 
Conf.  on  Home  Bldg.  &  Home  Owner- 
ship. Author  of  numerous  bulletins 
(Dept.  of  Agr.),  &  other  publications 
on  nutrition  &  home  economics. 

AtJB,  Darrell  p.,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dir;  Wash.  C  of  C;  Kiwanis  Club. 
9  Austin,  O.  P.,  Washington,  D.  C.    Sec. 
Nat.  Geog.  Soc. 

Avert,  Myron  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Admiralty  Attorney,  U.  S.  Shipping  Bd. 
Maine  Guide.  Chmn.  Bd.  of  Mgrs., 
Appalach.  Trail  Conf.;  Pres.  (one  of 
Founders)  Potomac  Appalach.  Trail 
Conf.  Jt.  Author  Katahdin  Biblio- 
graphy. 

Babbott,  Frank  L.,  New  York  City. 
Retd.  Manufacturer.  Pres.  Packer 
Collegiate  lost.;  Inst.  Art  «fe  Sci.; 
Trustee  Publ.  Libr.;  Acad,  of  Music 
(Brooklyn);  V.P.  Free  Kindergarten 
Soc;  Mun.  Art  Commn.;  Bd.  of  Edn., 
N.  Y.  C. 

fBACKES,  H.  J.,  Humphrey,  Nebr.  Nur- 
seryman. 

*Bacon,  John  L.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Bade,  William  Frederic,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
Berkeley,  Cal.  Professor.  Pres.  Cal. 
Assn.  Socs.  for  Conservn.  of  Wild  Life; 
V.P.  Soc.  for  Preservn.  of  Nat.  Parks; 
Mem.  Council,  "Save-the-Redwoods" 
League;  Mem.  Cal.  Acad,  of  Sci.;  Cal. 
Conf.  of  Social  Work;  Am.  Philol. 
Assn.;  Nat.  Inst,  of  Social  Sci.;  Sierra 
Club.  Editor  Sierra  Club  Bull.;  Lit. 
Executor  of  John  Muir;  Dir.  Tell-en- 
Nasbeh  Expdn.  to  Palestine. 
Babr,  Frank  L.,  Washington  D.  C. 
Writer,  Mem.  Nat.  Press  Club;  111. 
St.  Hist.  Soc;  Wis,  St,  Hist.  Soc; 
Mich.  St.  Hist.  Soc. 

♦Bailey,  Wheeler  J.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Merchant.  Dir.  (past  Pres,)  San 
Diego  Mus.;  Pres.  Archseol.  Soc;  Mem. 
La  JoUa  Civic  League. 
Baker,  Georqe  Bbamwell,  Chestnut 
Hill,    Mass.      Retd.     Banker.      Dir. 


Brookline  Trust  Co.;  Mass.  Soc. 
Prevention  Cruelty  to  Children;  Dir. 
Boys'  Club  Fed.  of  Am,;  Trustee 
Boston  U.;  Mem,  (past  Pres,)  Chestnut 
Hill  Garden  Club;  Mem,  (past  Pres.) 
Bd.  of  Overseers,  Boys'  Clubs  of  Boston. 
Baker,  Horace  F.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Attorney  at  Law.  Dir.  (past  Pres.) 
Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  Co.;  Dir.  & 
Treas.  Fed.  of  Social  Agencies;  Dir. 
Welfare  Fd.;  Woods  Run  Settle- 
ment; Pa.  Publ.  Charities  Assn.; 
Trustee  Family  Welfare  Assn. 

9  Baldwin,  Frank  C,  Washington  D.  C. 
Architect.  Sec.  A.  I.  A.;  Dupont 
Circle  Citizens  Af-sn.;  past  Sec.  Mun. 
Plan  Commn.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Porter,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  Dir.  West  Palm  Beach 
C.  of  C;  Pres.  West  Palm  Beach 
Garden  Club;  Animal  Rescue  League 
of  the  Palm  Beaches;  V.P.  St,  Fed,  of 
Garden  Clubs;  Mem,  Girl  Scouts 
Council;  Am.  Hort.  Soc;  Mass,  Hort. 
Soc;  Fla.  Audubon  Soc. 

jBall,  George  A.,  Muncie,  Ind.  Manu- 
facturer, Mem.  "Save-the-Redwoods" 
League. 

§Ballou,  Frank  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Supt.  of  Schools.  Mem.  (past  Pres.) 
Dept.  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.; 
Dir.  Wesley  Heights  Community 
Club;  Trustee  Publ.  Libr.;  Mem.  A. 
A.  A.  S.;  Nat.  Assn.  Dirs.  of  Ednl. 
Res.;  C.  of  C;  Bd.  of  T.;  Com. 
on  Problems  &  Plans  in  Edn.,  Am. 
Council  on  Edn.;  Sec.  Commn.  on 
Investigation  of  Social  Studies ;  Com.  on 
Tests,  Am.  Hist.  Assn.  &  many  others. 

9Bannwart,  Carl,  Newark,  N.  J.  Supt. 
Shade  Tree  Div.  of  Dept.  of  Parks  & 
Publ.  Property.  Dir.  (past  Pres,)  N,  J. 
Fed.  Shade  Tree  Commrs,;  Dir.  Broad 
St,  Assn, 

*Barber,  a.  B.,  Bethesda,  Md,  Mgr. 
Transportation  &  Communication 
Dept.,  U.  S.  C.  of  C.  Dir.  (past  Pres.) 
Bradley  Hills  Community  League; 
Nat.  Conf.  on  Street  &  Highway 
Safety;  Mem.  Interfed.  Conf.  of  Civic 
Feds,  of  Greater  Washington  Met. 
Area;  Advisory  Com.  (past  Pres.), 
Montgomery  Co.  Civic  Fed. 

*Barber,  Oscar,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Bard,  Albert  S.,  New  York  City. 
Lawyer.  Mem.  Exec,  Legisl.,  «& 
City  Coms.  of  Citizens  Union;  Trustee 
Legisl.  Com.,  City  Club;  V.-Chmn., 
Counsel  &  Mem.  Exec.  Com.,  Nat. 
Council  for  Protection  of  Roadside 
Beauty;  Mem.  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning;  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Prop. 
Rep.  League. 

*Bard,  Howard  B.,  San  Diego,  Cal.  V.P. 
San  Diego  Mus.  Mem.  Civic  Assn.; 
Bd.  State-County  Parks  Assn.;  Civic 
Com.,  C.  of  C;  Exec  Dir.  Open 
Forum, 

JBarker,  Sarah  Minchin,  Providence, 
R.  I.  Mem.  Bd.  of  Civic  Impr.  & 
Park  Assn.;  Providence  Players  (past 
Dir.  Drama  &  Pageantry  for  Provi- 
dence). 
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*Barne8,  James  P.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
fBAKNES,    Julius   H.,    New   York  City. 
Chmn.  Bd,  of  Dirs.,  U.  S.  C.  of  C. 

Barnbtt,  B.  D.,  Dallas,  Tex.  Dir. 
Oakcliff  C.  of  C.  (Chmn.  Com.  on 
Planting  «fe  Roadside  Beautification). 

Barnbtt,  Robert  C.,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.  Statistician.  Chmn.  City  Plan 
Com.,  St.  C.  of  C;  V.-Chmn.  City 
Planning  &  Zoning  Commn.;  Sec. 
Highway  &  City  Beautification  Com., 
C.  of  C. 

Barnet,  W.  Pope,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Architect.  Chmn.  Phila.  Chapt.  A.  I. 
A.  Com.  which  prepared  accepted 
plans  for  entrance  to  Fed.  City  from 
North;  V.-Chmn.  Edn.  Dept.,  Beaux 
Arts  Soc.  of  N,  Y.;  Sec.  Steward- 
son  Traveling  Scholarship  Com.; 
Mem.  Penn  Club;  Art  Alliance;  Art 
Club;  Print  Club;  Fairmount  Park 
Art  Assn.;  Pa.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts; 
Archtl.  League  of  N.  Y.  (recipient  of 
Gold  Medal  of  Honor  in  Architecture, 
1929). 

Barron,  Leonard,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Gar- 
den City,  L.  I.  Horticulturist.  Editor 
The  Water  Garden,  The  Garden  Library; 
Hort.  Ed.  American  Home,  Country 
lAfe.  Mem.  Landscape  Com.,  L.  L 
C.  of  C;  Hort.  Soc.  of  N.  Y.;  Am. 
Soc.  Hort.  Sci.  Author  "Lawns  and 
How  to  Make  Them,"  "Flower  Grow- 
ing," "Book  of  Gardening." 
♦Barrows,  David,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Pro- 
fessor of  Polit.  Sci.;  Dean  (past  Pres.) 
U.  of  Cal.  Mem.  Cal.  St.  Commn.  on 
Rural  Credit  &  Colonization;  Dir.  East 
Bay  Publ.  Utility, 
t  {Bartholomew,  Harland,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
City  Planner.  Engr.  City  Planning 
Commn.;  expert  adviser  &  dir.  of 
preparation  of  zoning  ordinances  for 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Pres.  Nat.  Conf .  on 
City  Planning;  St.  Louis  Park  &  Play- 
ground Assn.;  Mem.  (past  Pres.)  Am. 
City  Planning  Inpt.;  Non-resident 
Prof,  of  Civic  Design,  U.  of  111. 

Bartram,  Frank  M.,  Kennett  Square, 

Pa. 
fBASSELiN,  Theodore  B.,  Croghan,  N.  Y. 

Bassbtt,  Edward  M.,  New  York  City. 
Lawyer.  Ex-Congressman.  Mem.  (past 
Chmn.)  Heights  of  Bldg.  Commn.; 
Zoning  Commn.;  (past  Pres.)  Nat. 
Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Counsel  Zon- 
ing Com.  of  N.  Y.  C;  Mem.  Com.  on 
Zoning  &  City  Planning,  Dept.  of 
Commerce. 

Bates,  Onward,  Chicago,  111.  Retd. 
Civil  Engineer.  Trustee  Bur.  Publ. 
EflBciency  for  13  yrs.;  (past  Pres.)  A.  S. 
C.  E.,  Chicago,  111.,  &  Augusta,  Ga. 

Battle,  George  Gordon,  New  York 
City.  Lawyer.  Pres.  Nat.  Com.  on 
Pri&ons  &  Prison  Labor;  Chmn.  Adv. 
Bd.  Park  Assn.;  N.  Y.  St.  Adv.  Com. 
on  Prison  Industries  (apptd.  by  Gover- 
nor); Bd.  of  Trustees  Civic  Forum; 
Trustee  N.  Y.  St.  Roosevelt  Memor.; 
N.  Y.  Zool.  Soc;  Mem.  Adv.  Bd.,  Big- 
Brother  Movement;  Adv.  Council, 
League  for  Am.  Citizenship;   Bd.   of 


Dirs.,  Girls  Serv.  League;  (past  Pres.) 
N.  Y.  Southern  Soc;  (past  Pres.)  Parka 
&  Playgrounds  Assn. 

Baylies,  Walter  C,  Boston,  Mass. 
Merchant. 

Batuss,  Mrs.  Willard,  Chisholm, 
Minn.  Dir.  Gen.  Fed.  Women's  Clubs; 
past  St.  Chmn.  Minn.  Forest  Week; 
Sec  St.  Louis  Co.  Child  Welfare  Bd.; 
Mem.  Bd.,  St.  Fed.  Women's  Clubs; 
Mem.  Nat.  Club  of  Past  St.  Presidents; 
Mise.  Valley  Council;  Nat.  Dirs.'  Coun- 
cil; St.  Safety  Council;  Nat.  &  St.  Conf. 
on  Social  Work. 
$Bazelet,   a.   L.,   Boston,   Mass.    State 

Forester. 
*Beach,  E.  L.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.    U.  S.  N. 
Author. 

Beacom,  Mrs.  Wiluam  H.,  Wilmington, 
Del.  Pres.  Wilmington  Center  Drama 
League  of  Am.;  Dir.  for|  Del.,  Gen. 
Fed.  Women's  Clubs;  Sec  Prisoners' 
Aid  Soc;  Mem.  (past  Pres.)  Del.  St. 
Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs;  Adv.  Council, 
Ijeague  of  Nations  Assn.;  Del.  Branch, 
League  of  Nations  Assn. ;  New  Century 
Club;  Rehoboth  Village  Impr.  Assn. 
§Bebb,  Charles  H.,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Architect.  Superv.  Archt. 
Washington  St.  Capitol  group;  firm 
Archt?.  U.  of  Washington  bldgs. 

Beckman,  F.  Woods,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Realtor.  Dir.  Pa.  Housing  &  Town 
Planning  Assn.;  Chmn.  Com.  on  City 
Planning  &  Mun.  Affairs,  Altoona 
R.  E.  Bd.;  Taxpayers  Com.,  Altoona 
&  Blair  Co.;  Mem.  Nat.  Housing  Assn.; 
Internat.  Fed.  Housing  &  Town  Plan- 
ning; Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning; 
Nat.  Geog.  Soc;  Nat.  Mun.  League. 

Beckwith,    Mrs.    Daniel,    Providence, 

R.  I. 
§Beer,  Paul,  Des  Moines,  la.  Pres.  The 
Flynn  Dairy  Co.  Mem.  Exec.  Com., 
Bur.  of  Mun.  Res.;  Mem.  City 
Planning  Commn.;  City  Zoning 
Commn.;  Greater  Des  Moines  Com.; 
Playground  Com. 

Beoos,  Mrs.  Frederick,  Wykoff,  N.  J. 
Chmn.  Dept.  of  Internat.  Relations, 
N.  J.  St.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs; 
V.-Chmn.  N.  J.  Com.  Cause  &  Cure  of 
War;  Mem.  Adv.  Bd.,  Passaic  Co. 
Planning  Assn.;  (past  Pres.)  Paterson 
Bd.  of  Recr.;  Paterson  Woman's  Club. 
♦Belcher,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Charles  J.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bement,  Alon,  New  York  City.   Artist. 

Dir.  Nat.  Alliance  of  Art  &  Industry. 
{Bennett,  Edward  H.,  Chicago,  111. 
9Bennett,  J.  M.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Supt.  of 
Parks  &  Forestry,  Bd.  of  Wayne  Co. 
Rd.  Commrs.  &  Bd.  of  Wayne  Co. 
Park  Trustees;  Mem.  (past  Pres.)  Exec. 
Council,  Mich.  Assn.  of  Mun.  Co.  & 
Publ.  Utihties  Foresters.  Sp.  writer  & 
consultant,  Detroit  Free  Press  (Garden 
Dept.).  Author  "Roadside  Develop- 
ment." 

Bentlbt,  Henry,  Cincinnati,  O.  At- 
torney at  Law.  Pres.  City  Charter  Com. 

Bernhbim,  Isaac  W.,  F.  A.  G.  S.,  Denver, 
Colo.     Mem.    Am.   Assn.   for   Labor 
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LegisL;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.;  Am. 
Econ.  Assn.;  Acad,  of  Polit.  Sci.;  Nat. 
R,ecr.  Assn.;  Nat.  Com.  on  Prisons  & 
Prison  Labor.  Donor  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  statue,  by  George  Grey  Bar- 
nard, in  front  of  Public  Library,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  of  statue  of  Henry  Clay  & 
Ephraim  McDowell  in  Statuary  Hall, 
Washington,  D.  C;  of  13,000  acres  of 
land  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  public  use 
as  arboretum  &  herbariimi,  &  of  Li- 
brary Bldg.  to  Hebrew  Union  Coll., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

fBERNHEIMER,   ChABLES  L.,   F.   A.   G.   S., 

New  York  City.  Merchant.  Chmn.  of 
Bd.,  Bear  Mill  Mfg.  Co.;  Hon.  Pres. 
Am.  Arbitration  Assn.;  Patron  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.;  V.P.  N.  Y.  Bd.  of  T.;  Mem. 
N.  Y.  St.  C.  of  C.  (Chmn.  Arbitration 
Com.,  apptd.  21  consecutive  times); 
Internat.  Law  Assn.;  Am.  Geog.  Soc; 
Met.  Mus.  Art;  Adv.  Com.,  Sch.  of 
Bus.,  Colimibia  U.  Author  of  numer- 
ous publications,  including  "Rainbow 
Bridge."  Largely  instrumental  in  open- 
ing up  desert  country  between  Colorado 
River  &  Navajo  Mtn.  in  northern 
Arizona  &  southern  Utah.  Discovered 
many  unknown  cliflF  ruins  &  dinosaur 
tracks,  pronounced  by  Am.  Mus.  of 
Nat.  Hist,  as  most  perfect  specimens 
ever  discovered. 

t§BETTMAN,  Alfred,  Cincinnati,  O.  Law- 
yer. Mem.  Bd.,  Bur.  of  Govt.  Res.; 
Better  Housing  League;  Ohio  Inst.; 
Chmn.  City  Planning  Commn.;  Reg. 
Crime  Assn.;  V.P,  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning;  Chmn.  local  Fed.  City  Com., 
A.  C.  A.;  Mem.  Nat.  Mun.  League; 
Am.  City  Planning  Inst. 
BiCKEL,  Reddick  H.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Architect  &  City  Planner.  Mem. 
Internet.  Fed.  Housing  &  Town  Plan- 
ning; C.  of  C;  Bur.  of  Mun.  Res.; 
Commonwealth  Club;  City  Planning 
Com. 
♦BicKLEY,  Howard  L.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Justice  Supreme  Court,  N.  M.  Mem. 
N.  M.  League  of  Municipalities; 
Kiwanis  Club;  C.  of  C.  City  Attorney 
of  Raton,  N.  M.,  for  10  years. 

tt§BiDDLE,  Gertrude  Bosler  (Mrs. 
Edward  W.),  Carlisle  &  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Dir.  Nat.  Recr.  Assn.; 
Tri-St.  Reg.  Planning  Fed.;  City  Parks 
Assn.;  Dir.  Art  Alliance;  Mem.  (by 
appmt.  of  Governor)  St.  Council  of 
Edn.;  Bd.  of  Govs.  Phila.  Forum; 
Founder  &  for  10  yrs.  Pres.  Civic 
Club  of  Carlisle;  for  7  yrs.  Pres.  Civic 
Club  of  Phila.;  Pres.  1907-11  St.  Fed. 
Pa.  Women's  Clubs,  specializing  in 
civic  improvements;  V.P.  &  Chmn. 
Phila.  Fed.  City  Com.,  A.  C.  A.;  V.P. 
A.  C.  A.  With  brothers  &  sisters  built 
&  endowed  Publ.  Libr.  in  Carlisle;  with 
husband  presented  equipped  athletic 
field  to  Dickinson  Coll. 
*BiGGER,  Frederick,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Architect  &  Town  Planner.  Dir.  & 
Exec.  Citizens'  Com.  on  City  Plan; 
Dir.  &  Sec.  Pa.  Housing  &  Town  Plan- 
ning Assn.;  Dir.  Pittsburgh  Housing 


Assn.;  Pres.  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.; 
Mem.  Art  Commn.;  Pa.  St.  Art 
Commn.;  City  Planning  Commn.; 
Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  Co.;  Nat. 
Housing  Assn.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning;  Am.  Fed.  of  Arts;  A.  I.  A.; 
Council,  Internat.  Fed.  Housing  A 
Town  Planning. 
BiNQ,  Alexander  M.,  New  York  City. 
Exec.  Com.  N.  Y.  Bldg.  Congress;  Pres. 
City  Housing  Corp.  Promoter  of 
Sunnyside  &  Radburn. 
Bird,  Mrs.  George  E.,  Yarmouth,  Me. 
Pres.  (for  20  yrs.)  Village  Impr.  Soc. 

*Bi8hop,  Carl,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

9B188ON,  Alexis  F.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Pres.  Manchester  R.  E.  Bd.;  Fire  & 
Casualty  Assn.;  Chmn.  City  Planning 
Bd. 
Black,  Russell  Van  Nest,  New  Hope, 
Pa.  City  Planner  &  Landscape  Arcni- 
tect.  Mem.  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Nat. 
Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Am.  City 
Planning  Inst.;  A.  S.  C.  E.;  A.  S.  L.  A.; 
EngHsh  Garden  Cities;  past  Dir.  Plana 
&  Surveys,  Reg.  Planning  Fed.  Phila. 
Tri-St.  Dist. 
Blagden,  Mrs.  Francis,  New  York  City. 
Blain,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.  Mem.  Westchester  Co.  Recr. 
Commn. 

fBLAiNE,  Mrs.  Emmons,  Chicago,  III. 
Founder  Sch.  of  Edn.,  U.  of  Chicago. 

§Blair,  Henrt  p.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lawyer.  Mem.  C.  of  C;  Bd.  of  T. 

♦Blair,  John  J.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Pres. 
Civitan  Club;  Treas.  N.  C.  St.  Art  Soc; 
Chmn.  Civic  Com.,  C.  of  C. 

fBLAKE,  Mrs.  Arthur  Welland,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

*Blake,  Harrt,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Blakiston,  Emma,  Ft.  Washington,  Pa. 
Mem.  Bd.,  Sch.  of  Hort.,  Ambler,  Pa.; 
Council  Mem.  Nat,  Farm  &  Garden 
As^.  (P^es.  Keystone  Br.);  Mem. 
Nat.  Aesn.  of  Audubon  Socs.;  Nat. 
Forestry  Assn.;  Pa.  Forestry  Assn.; 
Nat.  Conf.  on  St.  Parks. 

9BLANCHARD,  RAYMOND  W.,  Evansvillo, 
Ind.  Planning  Engineer.  Exec.  Sec. 
City  Plan  Commn.;  Sec.  Bd.  of  Zoning 
Appeals;  Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Soc.  of 
Fine  Arts  &  Hist. 

♦Bloom,  Sol,  New  York  City.  Congress- 
man. Asso.  Dir.  U.  S.  George  Wash- 
ington Bicentenn.  Commn.;  Hon. 
Mem.  Federal  Employees'  Assn. 

9Blucher,  Walter  H.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
City  Planner.  Pres.  Mich.  Planning 
Conf.;  Sec.  City  Plan  Commn.;  Dir. 
Mich.  Housing  Assn.;  Mem.  Am.  City 
Planning  Inst.;  Internat.  Fed.  Housing 
&  Town  Planning. 

5B0ARDMAN,  Mabel  T.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Nat.  Sec.  &  Mem.  Central  Com.,  A. 
R.  C. ;  Mem.  Bd.  of  D.  C.  Asso.  Chari- 
ties; past  Commr.,  D.  C. 
BoARDMAN,  Miss  R.  C,  Huntington, 
N.  Y.  Artist.  Chmn.  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor Chapt.,  A.  R.  C;  Mem.  Roadside 
Com.,  L.  I.  C.  of  C. 
BoASBERG,  Emanuel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Pres.  Buffalo  Better  Bus.  Bur. 
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BoDiNE,  Samuel  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.  &  Exec.  Cora.,  Reg. 
Planning  Fed.  of  Phila.  Tri-St.  Dist. 
(Deceased.) 

♦BoEHL,  Herbert  F.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

fBoK,  Mart  Louise  Curtis  (Mrs. 
Edward  W.),  Merlon,  Pa.  Chmn. 
Phila.  Grand  Opera  Co.;  Dir.  Phila. 
Orchestr.,  succeeding  Edward  Bok; 
Mem.  Civic  Club;  Art  Alliance;  Cos- 
mopolitan Club;  Print  Club  (all  of 
Phila.);  English-Speaking  Union;  Am. 
Rose  Soc;  For.  Policy  Assn.;  Pa.  Hist. 
Soc;  Nat.  Inst,  of  Social  Sci.;  Merion 
Civic  Assn.;  Pa.  Soc.  of  N.  E.  Women; 
Nat.  Assn.  of  Audubon  Socs.;  Edward 
A.  MacDowell  Memor.  Assn.;  Con- 
temporary Club;  Cosmopolitan  Club, 
N.  Y.  C;  Civic  Repertory  Theatre 
(N.  Y.).  Created  &  endowed  Curtis 
Inst,  of  Music,  supplying  &  furnish- 
ing buildings,  placing  many  fine  objeta 
d'art  therein.  Built  Casimir  Hall  (H. 
W.  Sellers,  Archt.)  for  concerts  at  the 
Inst,  (wrought-iron  door  by  S.  Yellin). 
Erected  building  of  Settlement  Mus. 
Sch.  Interested  in  Publ.  Libr., 
Camden,  Me.;  contributed  landscape 
garden  surrounding  it  (work  of  Fletcher 
Steele,  Boston);  gave  bronze  statue 
(by  B.  T.  Kurts,  Baltimore)  for  library 
lot  beautification  &  contributed  to  pur- 
chase of  Camden  Village  Green,  land- 
scaped by  F.  L.  Olmsted.  Originated 
&  presented,  under  the  auspices  of 
Curtis  Inst,  of  Music,  a  yearly  series  of 
free  Sunday  Evening  Chamber  Music 
Concerts  in  the  Pa.  Mus.  1929 
effected  afiiliation  of  Phila.  Grand 
Opera  Co.  &  Curtis  Inst,  of  Music. 
Bonner,  J.  Franklin,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sec.  Monroe  Co.  Reg.  Planning  Bd.; 
Port  Commn.,  City  of  Rochester; 
Joint  Harbor  Survey  Cora.;  Lake 
Ontario  Country  Assn. 

jBoRDEN,  Mrs.  Waller,  Chicago,  111. 
Dir.  League  of  Women  Voters;  Pres. 
Woman's  Bd.,  111.  Children's  Home  & 
Aid  Soc;  Antiq.  Soc,  Art  Inst.;  Bd. 
Fortnightly  Club;  "Century  of  Prog- 
ress Expn.,  1933";  Publ.  Sch.  Art  Soc; 
Plan  for  City  Beautiful;  Friends  of 
Opera. 
Boss,  Harrt  K.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Realtor.  Mem.  Bd.  of  T.  Created  & 
developed  Foxhall  Village  &  Colony 
Hill. 

*BoTTORFF,  H,  C,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
V.P.  &  Treas.  Cal  .Western  States  Life 
Ins.  Co.  Past  City  Manager.  Chran.  St. 
&  Nat.  Affairs  Com.;  Mera.  Bd.  of 
Dirs.,  C.  of  C;  Exec.  Bd.  (past  Pres.). 
League  of  Cal.  Municipalities;  Bd.  of 
Control,  Community  Chest;  Silver 
Creek  (Mtn.  Water  Supply)  Com. 
BoucHELLE,  Mrs.  Julian  F.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  Organizer  (Past  Pres.)  &  Rec. 
Sec.  Fed.  Garden  Clubs  of  W.  Va.;  Or- 
ganizer &  Ist  St.  Chmn.  Div.  of  Gar- 
dens, W.Va.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs; 
Rec.  Sec.  Nat.  Council  of  St.  Garden 
Club  Feds. ;  Kanawha  Co.  Garden  Coun- 
cil  of  Presidents;  Co.  Chmn.,  Better 


Homes  in  Am.;  Co.  Councilor  (for  19 
yrs.),  St.  Farm  Women's  Clubs;  Mem. 
Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Garden  Club 
of  Am.;  Kanawha  Garden  Club; 
Charleston  Rose  Soc. 

BouTON,  Edward  H.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mem.  Mun.  Art  Soc;  Mus.  of  Art; 
Friends  of  Art;  Roland  Park  Civic 
League;  Archtl.  Commn.;  Am.  City 
Planning  Inst. 

BouTON,  Mrs.  Edward  H.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Mem.  Mun.  Art  Soc;  Mus.  of 
Art;  Friends  of  Art;  Roland  Park  Civic 
League;  Amateur  Gardeners  Club  of 
Md. 
*BowERMAN,  George  F.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Librarian,  Public  Library.  Dir. 
Community  Inst.;  Mem.  Exec  Cora., 
Washington  Literary  Soc;  Councilor 
Fine  Arts  Soc;  Mem.  C.  of  C. 
♦Boyle,  E.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bracken,     F.     B.,     Philadelphia,     Pa. 

Lawyer. 
fBRADLEY,  Abby  A.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Mem.  Council,  Girl  Scouts  of  Am.; 
A.  R.  C;  Hist.  Soc. 
9  Bradley,  Preston,  Chicago,  111.  Clergy- 
man. Pres.  Izaak  Walton  League; 
Mem.  Chicago  Libr.  Bd.;  St.  Normal 
Sch.  Bd.;  Gov.'s  Relief  Comran.;  Civic 
Reception  Com.;  Washington  Bicen- 
tenn.  Commn. 

Bradley,  Richards  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bradway,  Judson.  Detroit,  Mich.  Real- 
tor. Past  Pres.  City  Plan  Commn. 
♦Brady,  Peter  J.,  New  York  City. 

Brainerd,  Harry  B.,  New  York  City. 
Architect  &  City  Planner.  Mem.  Am. 
City  Planning  Inst.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning;  City  &  Reg.  Planning  Com., 
A.  I.  A.;  City  Planning  &  Archtl. 
Adviser,  East  Side  C.  of  C,  Inc.  (1929- 
1932);  42d  St.  Property  Owners  & 
Merchants  Assn.,  Inc.;  Borough  Plan- 
ning Com.  of  Queensborough  C.  of  C, 
&  other  similar  groups. 
♦Branch,  H.  B.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
♦Branson,  E.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Kenan  Prof.  Rural  Social  Economics, 
U.  of  N.  C.  Pres.  Orange  Co.,  N.  C, 
Civic  Assn.;  Mem.  Nat.  Mun.  League; 
Am.  Country  Life  Conf.;  Am.  Sociol. 
Soc;  Am.  Agrl.  Econs.  Assn.;  Gov.'s 
Council  for  Agrl.  Betterment  in  N.  C; 
St.  Hist.  Assn.  Engaged  mainly  in 
county  government  field-studies  in 
coxmties  of  state,  resulting  in  (1)  State- 
wide county  government  laws;  (2)  St. 
Adv.  Commn.  in  Co.  Govt,  as  perma- 
nent detail  of  civic  establishment; 
(3)  Paul  W.  Wager's  Administrative 
Co.  Govt,  in  N.  C,  U.  of  N.  C.  Press; 
Administrative  Co.  Govt,  in  Miss.  & 
S.  C,  by  Columbus  Andrews;  Adminis- 
trative Co.  Govt,  in  S.  C,  by  Columbus 
Andrews;  (4)  County  Accountants  & 
Co.  Mgrs.  in  N.  C.  counties,  promoting 
civic  self-expression  &  self -regulation. 

Braucher,  Howard  S.,  New  York  City. 
Sec.  Nat.  Recr.  Assn.  Chmn.  Nat. 
Social  Work  Council;  Mem.  Bd.  of 
Dirs.,  Nat.  Inforraation  Bur.;  Commn. 
Social  Serv.,  Fed.  Council  of  Churches 
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of  Christ  in  Am.;  Nat.  Conf.  of  Social 
Work;  Am.  Assn.  Social  Workers;  Nat. 
Arts  Club;  Town  Hall  Club.  Editor 
Recreation. 

§Braun,  John  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Manufacturer.  Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs., 
Phila.  Orchestr.  Assn.;  Pressor  Fdn.; 
Sch.  of  Industrial  Art;  Art  Alliance. 

tBBAziER,  E.  Josephine,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  &  Kennebunkport,  Me.  Mem. 
Civic  Club  of  Phila. 

*Bbicken,  Mrs.  Charles  R,,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

♦Bridgham,  Carlton  T.,  Wilmington, 
Del.  Dir.  C.  of  C;  Kiwanis  Club; 
Mem.  Wilmington  Civic  Assn.;  Social 
Serv.  Club. 

Briggs,  Asa  G.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Past 
Pres.  St.  Paul  Assn. 

Briggs,  Edson  W.,  Washington,  |D.  C. 
Created  &  developed   "Colonial  Vil- 
lage" of  Rock  Creek  Park  Estates. 
♦Briqham,  Henry  R.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Brimmer,  George  E.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

§Bbinckerhoff,  a.  F.,  New  York  City. 
Landscape  Architect.  Chmn.  Com.  on 
Parks,  N.  Y.  Chapt.  A.  S.  L.  A.;  Mtem. 
Standing  Com.  on  Plan  of  Washington 
&  Outlying  Regions,  A.  S.  L.  A.;  Am. 
Fed.  of  Arts;  Archtl.  League;  Fine  Arts 
Fed.;  Park  Assn.  of  N.  Y.  C,  Inc.; 
N.  Y.  C.  Commn.  for  Celebration  of 
200th  Anniversary  of  Birth  of  George 
Washington. 
9BBINLET,  Miss  Katharine,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Pres.  Civic  Club  of  Phila.  Jt. 
Chmn.  Pure  Streams  Legisl.  Campaign 
Com.;  Mem.  Bd.,  Pa.  Housing  &  Town 
Planning  Assn.;  Phila.  Health  Council 
&  Tuberculosis  Com.;  City  Charter 
Com.;  Zoning  Fed.  of  Phila.;  Phila. 
Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs  &  AUied  Orgs.; 
Mem.  Inter  Club  Council;  Head 
Housing  Dept.,  Girls  Friendly  Soc, 
Diocese  of  Pa. 

Brinton,  Walter,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mem.  Fairmoimt  Park  Art  Assn.;  Pa. 
Hiat.  Soc;  Friends  of  the  Wissahiokon 
Assn. ;  Mus.  of  Art. 

Brix,    Joseph,    Berlin,    Germany.     En- 
gineer. 
fBROEKSMiT,  J.  S.,  Chicago,  111. 

§Brooke,  Frederick  H.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Architect. 

Brooke,  Mrs.  Frederick  H.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Mem.  Bd.  of  Trustees, 
Community  Chest;  Nat.  Field  Chmn., 
Girl  Scouts  of  D.  C;  Pres.  Children's 
Hosp.;  V.-Chmn.  Bicentennial  Garden 
Club;  Mem.-at-Large,  Garden  Club 
of  Am. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Allen,  Normal,  111. 
♦Brown,  Annie  Florence,  Oakland,  Cal. 
♦Brown,  Arthur  L.,  New  York  City. 

Brown,  Caret  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Exec.  Dir.  Civic  Impr.  Assn.  Past 
Exec.  Officer,  Zoning  Commn.;  Engr. 
Nat.  Cap.  Park  &  Planning  Commn., 
Washington,  D.  C;  Mem.  Nat.  Conf. 
on  City  Planning;  Am.  City  Planning 
Inst. 

Brown,  Col.  Franklin  Q.,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y.  Banker.  Pres.  Village  of  Dobbs 


Ferry  (11  terms);  Westchester  Co. 
C.  of  C;  Dobbs  Ferry  Hosp.;  Dobbs 
Ferry  Free  Libr. 

♦Brown,  Robert,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Physician.  Pres.  St.  Bd.  of  Publ.  Wel- 
fare; Kiwanis  Club  of  Santa  Fe. 

♦Browne,  K.  L.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pres. 
Peoples  Nat.  Bank.  Pres.  Family 
Serv.  Soc;  Mem.  Exec.  Com.,  Clear- 
ing House  Assn. 
Brownlow,  Louis,  Chicago,  111.  Muni- 
cipal Administrator.  Dir.  Publ.  Admn. 
Clearing  House.  V.P.  Nat.  Mun. 
League ;  Fellow  Am.  Publ.  Health  Assn. ; 
Hon.  Mem.  Nat.  City  Mgrs.  Assn. 

♦Bruce,  Helm,  Jr.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

fBRYANT,  Owen,  Cohasset,  Mass. 
Budd,  Britton  I.,  Chicago,  111.  Public 
Utility  Executive.  Founder  &  V.P. 
Katharine  Kreigh  Budd  Memor.  Home; 
one  of  the  Founders,  Union  League 
Boys'  Club;  Trustee  &  V.P.  St.  Luke's 
Hosp.;  Trustee  Chicago  World's  Fair 
Centennial;  Dir.  John  Crerar  Libr.; 
Mem.  St.  C.  of  C. 
BuELL,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  Madison, 
Wis.  Pres.  Old  Indian  Agency  House 
Assn.,  Inc.;  Chmn.  Dept.  of  Hist.  & 
Landmarks,  Wis.  Fed.  Women's  Clubs; 
Mem.  Budget  Com.,  Madison  Com- 
munity Union;  (past  Pres.)  Wis.  Fed. 
of  Women's  Clubs;  (past  Pres.)  Madi- 
son Woman's  Club;  (past Chmn.)  Civics 
Club. 

9BULKLEY,    Mrs.   Jonathan,    Ridgefield, 

Conn.   Pres.  Garden  Club  of  Am. 
Bullock,   Waller   O.,   Lexington,    Ky. 

Surgeon. 
BuMPus,  Hermon  C,  Duxbury,  Mass. 
Educator.  Sec  Brown  U.;  Cons.  Dir. 
Buffalo  Mus.  of  Sci.;  Hon.  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.;  Hon.  Fellow,  Met. 
Mus.  Art;  Chmn.  Com.  on  Museums  in 
Nat.  Parks.  Mem.  of  numerous  scien- 
tific orgns.  in  America  &  abroad.  Author 
of  monographs  &  articles  on  biology 
&  educational  subjects. 

♦Bunting,  Henry  S.,  Lake  Bluff,  111. 

fBuRNAP,  George,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Park  &  Town  Planner.  Consultant 
Mun.  Center;  Mem.  Bd.  of  T.;  Planner 
Civic  Center,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Designer 
park  systems,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Council 
Bluffs,  la.,  &  many  parks  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Burt,  Struthers,  Southern  Pines,  N.C., 
&  Elk,  Wyo.  Author.  Mem.  Adv. 
Editl.  Bd.,  Outdoor  America;  Mem. 
Southern  Pines  C.  of  C;  Assn.  for 
Preservn.  &  Beautification  of  Highways; 
Am.  Inst,  of  Arts  &  Letters. 

fBuRTON,  Charles  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

§Bush-Brown,  -H.  K.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sculptor.  Mem.  Nat.  Arts  Club;  Nat. 
Sculpture  Soc;  Archtl.  League  (all  of 
N.  Y.) ;  Arts  Club,  Washington.  Con- 
tributor to  National  Capital  Magazine, 
Municipal  Affairs,  etc. 
Butler,  Howard  Russell,  Princeton, 
N.J.  Artist.  Pres.  Archtl.  Impr.  Soc; 
Dir.  Mun.  Impr.  Corp.;  Chmn.  Com. 
on  Grounds,  Battle  Monument  Assn. 
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♦Sutler,  Ovid,  Washington,  D.  C.  Exec. 
Sec.  Am.  Forestry  Assn.  Editor 
American  Forests. 

BuTLBB,  P.  J.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Butler,  Smedlet  D.,  Newtown  Square, 
Pa.  U.  S.  M.  C,  retd.  Responsible  for 
development  of  first  road  system, 
Haiti,  1917.  Lecturer  on  Law  En- 
forcement. 

Butt,  Mrs.  L.  Havbmeyeb,  Tuxedo 
Park,  N.  Y. 

JButtenheim,  Harold  S.,  New  York 
City.  Editor  The  American  City. 
Pres.  Nat.  Assn.  of  Civic  Sees.;  Am. 
City  Bur.,  Inc.;  Dir.  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning;  Planning  Fdn.  of  Am.;  Hon. 
Mem.  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.; 
Trustee  City  Club  of  N.  Y.  Mem. 
Council  &  Exec.  Com.,  Nat.  Mun. 
League;  Governing  Com.,  Mun.  Admin. 
Serv.;  Publ.  Safety  Adv.  Com.  of  Nat. 
Safety  Com.;  Traffic  Safety  Com.  of 
Am.  Auto  Assn.;  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Nat. 
Child  Welfare  Assn.;  Adv.  Com.  N.  Y. 
St.  League  of  Municipalities;  Com. 
President's  Conf.  on  Home  Bldg.  «fe 
Home  Ownership;  Nat.  Housing  Assn.; 
Am.  Publ.  Health  Assn.;  Proportional 
Representation  League;  Nat.  Conf.  on 
Social  Work;  Nat.  Arts  Club. 

Cabana,  Ouver,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Banker.  Dir.  C.  of  C;  Niagara  Fron- 
tier Planning  Assn.;  U.  of  Buffalo; 
Chmn,  Buffalo  Fdn.;  Mem.  Exec. 
Com.,  N.  Y.  St.  Waterways  Assn.; 
Mem.  Bur.  of  Mun.  Res.;  Hist.  Soc; 
Soc.  of  Nat.  Sci.;  Am.  Scenic  &  Hist. 
Preservn.  Soc;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.; 
Nat.  Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress;  N.  Y. 
Housing  Commn. 

Cady,  John  Hutchins,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Architect.  Chmn.  City  Plan  Commn.; 
Dir.  Audubon  Soc.  of  R.  I.;  Mem. 
Civic  Impr.  &  Park  Assn.;  A.  I.  A.; 
Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Appa- 
lach.  Mtn.  Club  (Chmn.  Narra- 
gansett  Chapt.);  Sec.  "The  Players" 
(Providence) . 

Caemmerer,  H.  p.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sec.  Nat.  Commn.  of  Fine  Arts.  Mem. 
Am.  Fed.  of  Arts;  Archseol.  Inst,  of 
Am.;  Nat.  Geog.  Soc. 

fCALLENDER,  W.  R.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Merchant.  Mem.  C.  of  C;  Am.  Acad, 
of  PoUt.  &  Social  Sci.;  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.;  Am.  Forestry  Assn. 

Cameron,  Mart,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Campbell,  A.  O.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Dir.  C.  of  C;  Chmn.  City  Planning 

Com.;  Pres.  St.  Fair  &  Expn.;  Mem. 

U.  S.  C.  of  C;  St.  C.  of  C. 

9 Campbell,    D.    W.,    San    Diego,    Cal. 

Manager  Civic  Dept.,  C.  of  C. 
♦Campbell,  Frank  G.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Patent  Attorney.  V.P.  Washington 
Monarch  Club;  Mem.  (past  Pres.) 
Arlington  Co.  Civic  Fed.  (Chmn.  Com. 
on  Signbds.  &  Roadside  Beautification) ; 
Va.  Park  &  Planning  Commn. ;  Arling- 
ton C.  of  C. ;  Arlington  Co.  Better  Govt. 
League. 


J§Capabn,  Habold  a..  New  York  City. 
Landscape  Architect.  Treas.  Nat. 
Council  for  Protection  of  Roadside 
Beauty.  Mem.  A.  S.  L.  A.  (past  Pres. 
N.  Y.  Chapt.) ;  Archtl.  League;  Council 
on  Nat.  Parks,  Forests,  &  Wild  Life; 
City  Gardens  Club;  Nat.  Park  Assn.; 
Nat.  Conf.  on  St.  Parks;  Citizens' 
Union;  City  Club;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning.  Author  of  numerous  articles 
on  parks  &  park  design,  billboard  re- 
striction, &  kindred  subjects. 
♦Capper,  Arthur,  Topeka,  Kans.  U.  S. 
Senator.  PubUsher.  Gov.  of  Kansas. 
1915-19.  Mem.  Nat.  Cap.  Park  & 
Planning  Commn. 

Cabey,  Mrs.  Francis  Kino,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Founder  Country  Soh.  for  Boys; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Sec.  &  Mem.  Milk 
Coras.,  Women's  Civic  League.  Past 
Milk  Director  for  a  group  of  eivio 
organizations. 

Carkenbr,  George  S.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pres.  Liberty  Memor,  Assn. 
fCARLSON,  Carl  Oscar,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Mem.  Am.  Rose  Soc. 

Carpenter,  Geobqe  O.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dir.  Publ.  Libr.;  Trustee  Washington 
U.;    Mem.    Tower   Grove   Park   Bd.; 
A.  I.  M.  E. 
♦Carpenter,  J.  S.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
§Carr,  Arthur,  Washington,  D.  C. 
♦Carroll,  John  E.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pres. 
City  Council.   Dir.  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning;  Mem.  Plan  Commn.;  C.  of  C. 
♦Cabsley,  GEORaE  HoLUs,  Helena,  Mont. 
Architect.       Mem.     Park     Commn.; 
Archt.  for  gen.  plan.  Coll.  of  Mech. 
Arts  &  State  U.  of  Mont. 

Carbon,  A.  C,  Riverton,  Va.  Judge. 
Pres.  Council  for  Protection  of  Road- 
side Beauty  in  Va, 

Carter,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  Quincy,  111.  Dir. 
Art  Club;  Hist.  Soc;  Mem.  Forestry 
Commn. ;  Community  Little  Theatre. 

Case,  A.  C,  Washington,  D.  C.  Chmn. 
Greater  Nat.  Cap.  Com.,  Bd.  of  T.; 
Mem.  C.  of  C. 

Casey,     Daniel    N.,    Harrisburg,    Pa. 

Sec.  C.  of  C. 
♦Casey,  George  A.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Cauchon,  Noulan,  Ottawa,  Can.  City 
Planner.  Chmn.  &  Techn.  Adviser, 
Town  Planning  Commn.;  Mem.  Coun- 
cil, Town  Planning  Inst,  of  Can.;  Mem. 
Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning. 
♦Chalmers,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Chmn.  local  Com.  on  Fed.  City,  A.  C.  A. 

Chandler,  Alice  G.,  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Pres.  Libr.  Art  Club;  Trustee  (past 
Ln.)  Town  Libr.;  Sec.  Maes.  Libr.  Aid 
Assn.;  Mass.  Libr.  Club. 
J§Chandler,  Henby  p.,  Chicago,  111. 
Attorney.  Dir.  Citizens'  Assn.;  Reg. 
Planning  Assn.;  Mem.  City  Club. 

Chapman,  David  C,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Chmn.  Tenn.  Great  Smoky  Mtns. 
Park  Commn.;  Great  Smoky  Mtns. 
Conservn.  Assn. ;  Dir.  Nat.  Conf.  on  St. 
Parks;  Mem.  Tenn.  St.  Park  &  For- 
estry Commn. 

Chapman,  Ellwood  B.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Pres.  Chestnut  St.  Assn.;  Fed.  Socs.  on 
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PI.  &  Parks;  Pa.   Parks  Assn.;   Dir. 

Housing  Assn.  (apptd.  by  Governor). 

Mem.  Pa.  St.  Parks  Commn.;  Greater 

Pa.     Council;     Mem.     Traffic    Com., 

C.  of  C;  City  Parks  Assn.;  Fairmount 

Park  Art  Assn.;   Phila.   Tri-St.   Reg. 

Planning  Fed.;   Am.   Forestry  Assn.; 

Shenandoah   Nat.   Park   Assn.;    Nat. 

Conf.  on  St.  Parks. 
Charlton,  Mrs.  Max  R., Tillamook,  Ore. 

Pres.  Lion«8s  Club;  Mem.  St.  Exec. 

Bd.,  &  Co.  Chmn.,  Women's  Greater 

Ore.  Assn.;  Women's  Overseas  Serv. 

League. 
Chase,  Frbdbrick  S.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Manufacturer.    Dir.  Citizens  &  Mfrs. 

Nat.  Bank;  Chmn.  Conn.  Mfrs.  Assn. 

(Com.  on  Roadside  Beauty  &  Safety) ; 

Pres.    Boy's    Club;    V.P.    Mattatuck 

Hist.  Soc;   Mem.  Exec.   Com.,   Nat. 

Council   for    Protection    of    Roadside 

Beauty;  A.  S.  M.  E.;  Waterbury  Park 

Commn. 
♦Chabb,    Harold    T.,    Topeka,    Kan«. 

Editor  Capital. 
Chasjo,   John   Carroll,   Derry,   N.   H. 

Genealogist.    Historian.    Fellow  Am. 

Publ.  Health  Assn.;  Pres.  N.  E.  Hist. 
Geneal.  Soc. ;  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Boston 

S.  C.  E.,  &  numerous  hist.  &  geneal. 

80C«. 

Chase,  Pearl,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Volunteer  Civic  Worker.  Dir.  Com- 
munity Arts  Assn.  (Chmn.  Plans  & 
Planting  Br,  &  Garden  Tours 
Com.);  Adv.  Chmn.  City  &  Co. 
Better  Homes  Com.;  St.  Chmn.  Pil- 
grimage Com.,  St.  Garden  Club  Fed.; 
Co.  Chmn.  Campaign  to  Clean-up  & 
Beautify  Com.;  Chmn.  Co.  Roadside 
Com.;  Chmn.  Com.  on  Home  Informa- 
tion ServB.  &  Centers,  President's 
Conf.  on  Home  Bldg.  &  Home  Owner- 
ship; Dir.  Recr.  Center;  Co.  Council  of 
Social  Agencies;  Mem.  Health  Con- 
8«rvn.  Com.,  C.  of  C. 

Cheney,  Charles  H.,  Palos  Verdes 
Estates,  Cal.  Consultant  on  Design, 
Layout  &  Restrictions  for  large  sub- 
urban tracts  at  Palos  Verdes  &  Rancho 
Santa  Fe,  Cal.  Pres.  Trustees  Palos 
Verdes  Libr.;  Art  Gallery;  Sec.  Palos 
Verdes  Art  Jury. 

Chebs,  T.  Louis,  San  Mateo,  Cal.  Dis- 
trict Passenger  Agent,  S.  P.  Co.  Pres. 
San  Mateo  Co.  Fed.  of  Impr.  Clubs  & 
Assns.;  San  Mateo  City  Planning 
Commn.;  Financial  Sec.  San  Mateo 
Height*  Impr.  Assn.;  Mem.  Exec. 
Com,,  Peninsular  Grade  Crossing  Conf. ; 
San  Francisco  C.  of  C. 
fCniLD,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Helena,  Mont. 

Child,  Stephen,  F.  A.  S.  L.  A.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal,  City  Planner,  Mem. 
A.  S.  C.  E.;  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.; 
Brit.  Town  Planning  Inst.  Author 
"Alum  Rock  Park"  (San  Jose,  Cal.), 
&  other  important  publications  on  city 
planning  &  landscape  arcliitecture. 

Childs,  Richard  S.,  New  York  City. 
Publicist.  Pres,  City  Club;  Treas. 
Fubi,  Admn.  Clearing  House. 


Chilton,  Mrs.  William  E.,  Charleston, 
W,  Va.  St.  Chmn.  of  Conservn.,  W.  Va. 
Fed.  Garden  Clubs;  St.  Chmn.  Con- 
servn. in  W.  Va.  of  Garden  Club  of 
Am.;  Chmn.  of  Roadside  Beautifica- 
tion,  Kanawha  Garden  Club. 
tCLAFUN,  Mrs.  John,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Mem.  N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  Woman's  Dept., 
Nat.  Civic  Fed. 
♦Clagett,  Charles  T.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dir.  C.  of  C;  Mem.  Bd.  of  T.;  Rotary 
Club. 
JClark,  Appleton  P.,  Jr.,  Washington, 
D.   C.     Architect.    Pres.   Washington 
San.   Housing   Co.;    Mem.   A.   I.   A.; 
C.  of  C;  Bd.  of  T. 
IClark,  Mrs.  Charles  D.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.   Founder  (past  Pres.)  Acorn  Club; 
Pounder    &    Hon.    Pres.    Soc.    Little 
Gardens;  Mem.  Civic  Club. 
Clark,  Clarence  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Banker.      Mem.     Nat.     Recr.     Assn.; 
Playgrounds   Assn.,    Phila.;    Warwick 
Boys'  Club. 
Clark,  Mrs.  E.  Walter,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.    Officer  Playground  Assn.;  Mem. 
Civic  Club;  Housing  Assn. 
Clark,  Harold  T.,  Cleveland,  O.    At- 
torney at  Law.    iTrustee  &  Sec.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist,;  Trustee  Mus.  of  Art;  Ohio 
St.  Mus.,  Columbus. 
9 Clark,    Roscoe    N.,    Hartford,    Conn. 
City  Engineer.    Sec.  Commn.  on  City 
Plan,    Mgr.  Bur.  of  Publ.   Works   of 
Met,     Dist.;     Mem.     Reg,     Planning 
Commn,  of  Met.  Dist. 
Clark,  Walter  E.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Journalist,  Mem.  Am.  Rose  Soc. 
Clarke,  Gilmore  David,  F.  A.  S.  L.  A., 
Pelham,  N.  Y,  Landscape  Archt.  for 
Westchester  Co,  Park  Commn.;  Cons. 
Landscape  Archt.  Mt.  Vernon  Memor, 
Highway;  Taconic  St,  Park  Commn., 
Poughkeepaie,  N.  Y.;  Collaborator-at- 
Large,  Nat.  Park  Serv.;  Chmn.  Com. 
on  Bldgs.  &  Structures,  N.  Y.  St, 
Council  of  Parks;  Mem.  Archtl,  Adv. 
Bd.,  Cornell  U.;  Am.  City  Planning 
Inst. 
fCLAS,     Alfred    C,     Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Architect. 
Classen,    Mrs.    Anton   H.,    Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.   Mem.  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning. 
CuFFORD,  Edward,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lawyer.    Past   Aset.   Sec.   of   Treas.; 
Mem.  Am.  Bar  Assn. 
Clothier,  Mrs.  Walter,  Wynnewood, 
Pa.   Mem.  Fairmount  Park  Art  Assn.; 
Am.  Forestry  Assn.;  Bur.  of  Mun.  Res.; 
Housing    <fe    Town    Planning    Assn.; 
Playground  Assn. 
Cltde,  Margaret,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
CoBXjRN,   Louise    H.,   Skowhegan,   Me. 
Park    Commissioner.     Pres.    Somerset 
Woods  Trustees;  Pres,  Adv.  Bd.,  Publ. 
Libr. 
Cockshutt,    Frank,    Brantford,    Ont., 
Can,      Manufacturer.      Mem.     Town 
Planning  Commn.;  Bd.  of  Park  Man- 
agement (for  21  yrs.). 
♦Cohen,  James  J,,  Wilmington,  Del. 
♦Cohhn,  Manuhl,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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*CoLBT,  William  E.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Lawyer.  Sec.  Sierra  Club;  Chmn.  Cal. 
St.  Park  Commn.;  Councilor  "Save- 
the-Red woods"  League;  Mem.  Am. 
Alpine  Club;  Boone  &  Crockett  Club. 
9  Coleman,  Laurence  Vail,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Dir.  Am.  Assn.  of  Museums. 
Mem.  Exec.  Com.  Internat.  Museums 
OflBce;  Nat.  Council  Inter- Am.  Inst, 
of  Intellectual  Co6p.;  Commn.  on 
Enrichment  of  Adult  Life;  Internat. 
Commn.  on  Folk  Arts;  President's 
Conf .  on  Home  Bldg .  &  Home O  wnership . 

Collins,  Alfred  Morris,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Retd.  Manufacturer.  Pres.  Bryn 
MawT  War  Memor.  &  Commxmitv 
House  Assn.;  V.P.  Community  Health 
&  Civic  Assn.;  Mem.  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.; 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.;  Phila.  Geog.  Soc. 
&  many  others.  Participated  in  expe- 
ditions for  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Fitld 
Mus.,  &  Smithsonian  Instn. 

Collins,   James  C,   Providence,   R.    I. 
Mem.  Civic  Impr.  &  Park  Assn. 
♦Colombo,  Louis  J.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CoLTON,  H.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Flagstaff,  Aria. 
Pres.  N.  Ariz.  Soc.  of  Sci.  &  Art;  Dir. 
C.  of  C;  Flagstaff  Game  Protective 
Assn.;  V.P.  Rotary  Club. 

Comet,  Arthur  C,  F.  A.  S.  L.  A.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  City  Planner.  Chmn. 
N.  E.  Trail  Conf.;  Wapack  Trail  Com., 
S.  P.  N.  H.  F.;  Asst.  Prof.  Harvard 
U.  Sch.  of  City  Planning.  Mem.  Bd.  of 
Govs.,  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  Bd. 
of  Mgrs.  Appalach.  Trail  Conf.;  A,  I. 
Cons.  Engrs.;  A.  S.  C.  E.;  Gov.'s  Com. 
on  Needs  &  Uses  of  Open  Spaces  in 
Mass.;  Trustees  of  Publ.  Reservns.  for 
Mass.;  Councilor  Appalach.  Mtn.Club. 

Connelly,    Milton    E.,    Chicago,    111. 

Sec.  South  Park  Commrs. 
♦Conner,  J.  Cristt,  Wilmington,  Del. 
5C0N8AUL,  Charles  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lawyer.  Chmn.  Com.  on  Parks  & 
Reservns.,  Bd.  of  T.;  V.-Chmn.  Cora, 
of  100  on  Fed.  City;  Mem.  Bar  Assn.; 
Mt.  Pleasant  Citizens'  Assn. 

Converse,  Mart  E.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
Treas.  Rosemont  Civic  Assn.;  Mem. 
Mun.  Art  Com.,  Civic  Club  of  Phila. 

CooQAN,  Clement  F.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Banker.     Pres.    City    Savings    Bank: 
V.P.  Berkshire  Athenseum;  Dir.  Boys 
Club;  Asso.  Charities;  Mem.  C.  of  C. 
♦Cook,  A.  R.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
♦Cook,   Mrs.  Anthont  Watnb,  Cooks- 
burg,  Pa. 
♦Cook,  C.  Lee,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CooKB,  Mrs.  Morris  L.,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
fCooLiDGE,  Mrs.  J.  Randolph,  Boston, 
Mass. 

CooNBT,  Mrs.  Robert  L.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Pres.  Peachtree  Garden  Club;  Organ- 
izer &  Hon.  Pres.  Garden  Club  of  Ga.; 
Chmn.  Outdoor  Civic  League;  V.P. 
Hort.  Soc.  of  Ga.;  Mem.  Hort.  Soc.  of 
N.  Y.;  Garden  Club  of  Am.;  Martha 
Berry  Circle;  Hillside  Cottages;  Char- 
ter Mem.  Community  Theatre. 

Cooper,  Madison,  Calcium,  N.  Y. 
Bulb  Grower.  Publisher  The  Flower 
Grower,  Amateur  Sporta. 


9  Cooper,  Samuel  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sec.  The  Art  Club. 
Corbett,  Harvet  Wilbt,  F.  A.  I.  A., 
New  York  City.  Architect.  Fellow 
Royal  Inst.  Brit.  Archts.;  Coop.  Archt. 
N.  Y.  Reg.  Plan;  Cons.  Archt.  West- 
chester Park  Commn.;  L.  I.  St.  Park 
Commn.;  N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  Tunnel 
Commn.;  Chmn.  Archtl.  Bd.,  Chicago 
World's  Fair,  1933;  Archt.  Mun. 
Group,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bush  House, 
London,  Eng.;  Mem.  (past  Pres.) 
Archtl.  League;  Soc.  Beaux  Arts 
Archts.  (past  Pres  J;  Bldg.  Congress; 
Mayor's  Com.  on  Planning  of  N.  Y.; 
St.  Commn.  of  Fine  Arts.  Author  of 
numerous  magazine  articles. 

♦Corbett,  Henrt  L.,  Portland,  Ore. 

JCoRKRAN,  Mrs.  Benjamin  W.,  Jr., 
Baltimore,  Md.  Hon.  V.P.  (past  Pres.) 
Women's  Civic  League;  Hon.  Pres. 
(Chmn.  Civ.  Serv.  Com.  A  past  Pres.) 
Md.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs;  past  Pres. 
Md.  Consumers  League;  Y.  W.  C.  A.; 
past  V.P.  Council  of  Defense;  past 
Mem.  Civ.  Serv.  Com.,  Gen.  Fed. 
Women's  Clubs;  Mem.  Exec.  Com., 
Md.  English-Speaking  Union;  Exec. 
Com.,  Md.  League  of  Nations  Assn.; 
Woman's  Dept.,  Md.  Civ.  Serv.  Assn.; 
Council,  Nat.  Civ.  Serv.  Ref.  League. 
CoRwiN,  Robert  G.,  Dayton,  O. 
Lawyer.  Pres.  Council  Social  Agencies; 
Art  Inst.;  Trustee  (past  Pres.)  Bur. 
Community  Serv.;  V.P.  Boys'  Club; 
Boys'  Opportunity  Farm;  League  of 
Hard  of  Hearing;  Dir.  Assn.  for  Day- 
ton; Chmn.  Forum  Assn.;  Charter 
Revision  Com.;  Mem.  Plan  Bd. 

fCowAN,  Mrs.  Andrew,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CowELL,  Arthur  W.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Professor,  Landscape  Architect.   Mem. 

Pa.  Parks  Assn.;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.; 

Tech.  Adv.  Com.,  Greater  Pa.  Council. 

♦CowELL,  J.  R.,  Toledo,  O. 

♦Coxhead,  Ernest,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Architect.  Mem. 
Commonwealth  Club  of  Cal.;  C.  of  C; 
Cal.  Soc.  of  Archts.;  Northern  Cal. 
Chapt.  A.  I.  A. 

♦Cram,  Ralph  A.,  Boston,  Mass.  Archi- 
tect, Author.  Superv.  Archt.,  Prince- 
ton U.  Mem.  Nat.  Inst.  Arts  &  Letters; 
Am.  Acad.  Arts  &  Sci.;  A.  I.  A.;  Am, 
Fed.  of  Arts. 
Cramton,  Louis  C,  Lapeer,  Mich.,  & 
Washington,  D.  C.  Special  Attorney 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Ex-Con- 
gressman, Lawyer,  Publisher.  Author 
George  Washington  Memor.  Park- 
way, Colonial  National  Monument, 
Mather  Memor.,  Isle  Royale  Nat- 
ional Park  bills;  also  of  Resolution  of 
Congress  for  Restoration  of  Arlington 
Mansion.  In  charge  Appropriations 
for  National  Parks,  1923-31.  Called  by 
Stephen  Mather  "Godfather  of  tlie 
National  Parks." 

JCrane,  Carounb  Bartlbtt,  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.  Minister  &  Lecturer.  V.P. 
Mich.  Housing  Assn.;  Chmn.  C.  of  C. 
Com.  on  Park  Extension;  Dir.-at- 
Large,  St.  League  of  Women  Vot«rs; 
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Mem.  Mayor's  Commn.  on  Unempl. 
Participated  in  movements  for  better 
housing,  smoke  abatement,  collection 
&  disposal  of  waste,  &  other  phases  of 
municipal  housekeeping. 

Cbanb,  Claba  L.,  Dalton,  Mass. 

Ckanb,  Jacob  Leslie,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111. 
Planning  Consultant.  Mem.  A.  S. 
C.  E.;  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  Brit. 
Town  Planning  Inst.;  A.  S.  L.  A.;  Am. 
Park  Soc;  Nat.  Conf.  on  St.  Parks; 
President's  Conf.  on  Home  Bldg.  & 
Home  Ownership;  Am.  Soc.  Mun. 
Imprs.;  Chicago  City  Club;  Highland 
Park  Plan  Commn.  Planning  Con- 
sultant to  Govts,  of  China  &  U .  S.  S.  R. 
(1931). 

Crane,  Z.  Marshall,  Dalton.  Mass. 
Paper  Manufacturer.  Gov.  (past  Pres.) 
Community  Recr.  Assn.;  Trustee  (past 
Pres.)  Free  Publ.  Libr.;  Trustee  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.  &  Art,  Pittsfield;  Dir.  Boys' 
Club,  Pittsfield. 

Crbe,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Dir. 
C.  of  C.  Mem.  Zoning  Bd.  of  Adjust- 
ment; Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  Co.; 
Art  Soc. ;  100  Friends  of  Pittsburgh  Art. 

Cbeighton,  Mrs.  Thomas  S.,  Blue  Ridge 
Summit,  Pa.  Mem.  Blue  Ridge  Sum- 
mit &  Monterey  Impr.  &  Protective 
Assn. 

Crbt,  Paul  Phillippb,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Architect.  Mem.  Art  Jury  of  Phila.; 
Reg.  Planning  Fed.  of  Phila.,  Tri-St. 
Dist. 

Crosby,  Wm.  Howard,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
fCROSBT,  Mrs.  Wm.  Howard,  Pasadena, 
Cal.  Mem.  Womap's  Civic  League; 
Better  Am.  Fed. 
fCROss,  Price,  Dallas,  Tex.  Hon.  V.P. 
Bd.  of  United  Charities;  Hon.  Mem. 
Rotary  Club;  Chmn.  Bd.  Publ. 
Welfare. 

Cross,   Whitman,   Chevy   Chase,    Md. 

Geologist.    Mem.  Nat.  Acad,  of  Sci.; 

Wash.  Acad,  of  Sci.;  Acad.  Nat.  Sci., 

Phila. 

♦Grosser,  C.  A.,  Des  Moines,  la.    Sec. 

Bur.  of  Mun.  Res. 
9CBOWBLL,  Miss  Emma  L.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.   Sec.  New  Century  Club. 
♦Crowley,  Ernest  A.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Cummer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Gebrish,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  Past  Pres.  Fla.  Fed. 
Garden  Clubs;  Chmn.  Park  Adv.  Com., 
City  Commn.;  Grounds  Com.,  Wo- 
man's Club;  Treas.  Citizens'  Memor. 
Assn.;  Mem.  Park  Com.,  Duval  Co. 
Highway  Assn.;  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Nat. 
Recr.  Assn.;  Hon.  Mem.  Gov.  Bd., 
Garden  Club;  Exec.  Com.,  City 
Planning  Bd.;  Beautification  Com., 
St.  C.  of  C. 
♦Cunningham,  Andrew,  Detroit,  Mich. 
tCuRLEY,  James  M.,  Boston,  Mass.  Three 
times  elected  mayor  (now  serving  11th 
yr.).  Ex-Congressman.  Mem.  C.  ofC; 
United  Impr.  Afisn.;  Mass.  Civic 
League;  past  Mem.  Boston  Common 
Council;  Mass.  House  of  Reps.;  Bd.  of 
Aldermen;  City  Council, 
t  {Curtis,  Cyrus  H.  K.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Publisher. 


♦Curtis,  E.  N.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Architect. 
Pres.    City    Planning    Commn.;    Dir. 

C.  of  C. 

Curtis,  Jambs  F.,  New  York  City. 
Lawyer.  Mem.  Reg.  Planning  Commn. 
Donor  first  chair  of  regional  planning 
in  an  American  university  (Harvard). 

♦Damon,  Georqe  Alfred,  Los  Angeles 
&  Pasadena,  Cal.  Consulting  Engineer. 
Techn.  Dir.  City  Planning  Com., 
Pasadena;  Cons.  Engr.  City  Plan,  San 
Jose  &  Long  Beach;  V.P.  Pasadena 
Hist.  Soc;  Mem.  Zoning  Commn., 
Pasadena;  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.; 
Charter  Mem.  City  Planning  Assn., 
Los  Angeles;  Los  Angeles  Co.  Reg. 
Planning  Commn. 

♦Dana,  Marshall  N.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Asso.  Editor  Oregon  Journal.  Dir. 
Publ.  Welfare  Bur.;  Community  Chest; 
V.-Chmn.  Civic  Emerg.  Relief  Com.; 
Mem.  C.  of  C;  Com.  on  Assessment  & 
Taxation  of  Mun.  Utihties. 

§Davidson,  Gilbert  Aubrey,  San  Diego, 
Cal.    Banker.    Past    Pres.   C.   of    C. 
(past  Chmn.  Civic  Com.) . 
Davis,    Mrs,    Bancroft,    Washington, 

D.  C. 

Davis,  Betsey  B.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  d; 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

♦Davis,  Charles  Henry,  New  York  City. 

§Davis,  Dwight  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lawyer.  Past  Gov  .-Gen.  Philippine 
Islands.  Mem.  Nat.  Mun.  League; 
Nat.  Recr.  Assn.;  &  many  others. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
OflScer  Roanoke  Valley  Garden  Club; 
Woman's  Club. 

§Davis,  Mrs.  Seymour,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Davis,  Walter  G.,  Portland,  Me.  Pres. 
Family  Welfare  Soc;  Pres.  Community 
Cheat,  Inc.;  Me.  Hist.  Soc;  Mem.  Bd., 
Soc.  of  Art;  St.  Adv.  Com.  on  Health 
&  Welfare;  Publ.  Libr. 

§Day,  Mrs.  Frank  Miles,  Mt.  Airy, 
Phila.,  Pa.  Sec.  Friends  of  the  Wissa- 
hickon  Soc. ;  Mem.  New  Century  Club, 
Phila.;  Conf.  on  City  Govt.,  Reg. 
Planning  Assn.;  City  Parks  Assn. 
tUDEALBY,  G.  B.,  Dallas,  Tex.  Publisher. 
Pres.  Dallas  Morning  News,  Evening 
Journal,  Semi-weekly  Farm  News, 
Texas  Almanac,  db  State  Industrial 
Guide;  Pres.  United  Charities;  Hon. 
V.P.  Nat.  Housing  Assn.,  1920-21;  V.P. 
A.  C.  A.;  Ist  V.P.  Southwestern 
Polit.  Sci.  Assn.,  1920-29;  2d  V.P. 
Asso.  Press,  1923-24;  V.P.  Tex. 
Children's  Hosp.  Fd.;  past  V.P.  Nat. 
Mun.  League;  Mem.  Bd.  of  Govs., 
City  Planning  Inst.,  1920-21;  Bd. 
of  Dirs.,  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Plan- 
ning; Adv.  Council,  Planning  Fdn.  of 
Am.;  Tex.  Hist.  Soc;  Dallas  Hist.  Soc; 
English-Speaking  Union. 

§De  Boer,  S.  R.,  Denver,  Colo.  City 
Planner.  Landscape  Architect.  Con- 
sultant, City  Planning  Commn.; 
Boulder,  Colo.,  Planning  Commn.; 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  on  institutional 
development  of  State  of  Wyo. ;  Designer 
Boulder  City,  Nev.,  model  city  built 
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by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Interior  at  Hoover 
Dam;  Lant&cape  Archt.,  Denver, 
Boulder,  Colo.,  &  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 
Officer,  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  Mem. 
A.  S.  L.  A.;  A.  S.  M.  E.;  Am.  Inst. 
Park  Execs.;  Rotary  Club. 

♦Decker,  Cokbin  J.,  Athens,  Ga.  Phy- 
sician. 

*De  La  Matek,  John,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sec.  Mt.  Pleasant  Citizens'  Assn.; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  T. 
ttSDELANO,  Frederic  Adrian,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Regent  &  Chmn.  Exec. 
Com.,  Smithsonian  Instn.;  Chmn.  Nat. 
Cap.  Park  &  Planning  Commn.;  Dep. 
Chmn.  Federal  Re&erve  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond; Mem.  Exec.  Com.,  Carnegie 
Inst,  of  Washington;  Exec.  Com., 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  Internat. 
Peace;  past  Chmn.  Reg.  Plan  of  New 
York  &  Its  Environs;  past  Mem. 
Chicago  Plan  Commn. 

♦Delano,  Laura  F.,  New  York  City. 
Chmn.  N.  Y.  Fed.  City  Com.,  A.  C.  A. 

§Delano,  William  Adams,  F.  A.  I.  A., 
New  York  City.  Architect.  Past  Pres. 
N.  Y.  Chapt.  A.  I.  A  (past  Chmn.  Com. 
on  Publ.  Works);  Mfem.  Nat.  Cap. 
Park  &  Planning  Commn.;  Treasury 
Dept.  Bd.  of  Archtl.  Consultants  Tri- 
angle Development,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Wash.  Monument  Grounds  Commn.; 
past  Mem.  Nat.  Commn.  of  Fine  Arts. 

♦Delk,  Edward  C,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
t§DERMiTT,  H.  Marie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Sec.  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  Co.  Nat. 
Assn.  of  Civic  Sees.;  Mem.  Bd.,  Fed. 
of  Social  Agencies;  Mem.  Nat.  Mun. 
League;  Nat.  Housing  Assn.;  Endorse- 
ment Com.,  Welfare  Fd.;  Allegheny 
Tableland  Assn.;  Citizens  Com.  on 
City  Plan;  City  Club;  Drama  League. 
Desmond,  Thomas  C,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
State  Senator.  Dir.  City  Housing 
Corp.,  which  built  Sunnyside  &  now 
building  Radburn,  N.  J.,  "A  Town  for 
the  Motor  Age."  Mem.  Am.  Acad,  of 
Polit.  &  Social  Sci.;  Adv.  Bd.,  Regional 
Plan  Assn.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  C. 

*DiACK,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 
Dick,  Mrs.  Wiluam  A.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Mem.  (past  Chmn.  Conservn. 
Com.)  Phila.  Garden  Club;  Garden 
Club  of  Am. 
Dickson,  Arthur  G.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mem.  Bd.  Zoning  Commn.;  Com.  of 
70;  City  Parks  Assn.;  Tri-St.  Reg. 
Planning  Fed. 
DiEHL,  George  C,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  En- 
gineer. Cons.  Engr.  Erie  Co.;  Cons. 
Engr.  Erie  Co.  Park  Commn.;  Commr. 
Allegheny  St.  Park  Commn.;  Engr.  to 
Niagara  Frontier  Bridge  Commn.; 
Mem.  City  Plan  Commn.;  C.  of  C. 

VDiGGS,  Charles  H.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Landscape  Architect.  Dir.  Los  Angeles 
Co.  Reg.  Planning  Commn.;  Mem. 
Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  A.  S.  L.  A.; 
Art  &  Edn.  Com.,  L.  A.  C.  of  C;  & 
many  others. 
DiMMiCK,  Mrs.  J.  Benjamin,  Scranton, 
Pa.     Organizer   &    Mem.    City    Tree 


Commn.;  Mem.  C.  of  C;  Pa.  Oral  Sch. 
for  Deaf  (apptd.  by  Governor) ;  Charter 
Mem.  (past  Pres.)  Scranton  Century 
Club;  Mem.  (past  Pres.)  City  Impr. 
Assn.;  past  Bd.  Mem.  Y.  W.  C.  A.; 
Co.  Civic  Impr.  Assn. 
$DoBSON,  Meade  C,  New  York  City. 
Mng.  Dir.  L.  I.  C.  of  C.  Mem.  Queens 
Borough  C.  of  C,  N.  Y.  C;  N.  Y.  C. 
Sees.  Conf. 
JDodds,  H.  W.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Profes- 
sor of  Politics,  Princeton  U.  Chmn. 
Mercer  Co.  Planning  Commn.  Mem. 
N.  J.  Reg.  Planning  Commn.  Editor 
National  Municipal  Review,  published 
by  the  National  Municipal  League. 

Dodge,  Clarence  Phelps,  F.  A.  G.  S., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dir.  George  Wash- 
ington Memor.  Parkway  Fd.,  Inc.; 
George  Washington  Memor.  Parkway 
Assn.;  Mem.  Bd.  of  Trustees,  Commu- 
nity Chest;  Bd.  of  Trustees,  Brookings 
inst.;  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Asso.  Charities; 
Mem.  Civic  Com.,  Nat.  Symphony 
Orchestr.;  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Arbitration 
Assn. (Nat.  Panel  of  Arbitrators). 

DoHRMANN,   Fred,  Jr.,   San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Merchant.  V.-Chmn.  Community 
Chest  Campaign  Com.;   Mem.  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  Cal.;  C.  of  C. 
♦Donaldson,  Thomas,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Donnelley,  Thomas  Elliott,  Chicago, 
111.  Officer  Civic  Fed.;  Asso.  Em- 
ployers of  111.;  Mem.  Bd.,  Crime 
Commn.;  Employers'  Assn.;  Trustee 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Sunday  Evening  Club. 
♦DooLiTTLE,  Dudley,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lawyer,  Ex-Congressman.  "Triibtee 
Coll.  of  Emporia. 

Dorr,  George  B.,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 
Supt.  Acadia  Nat.  Park.  Figured 
prominently  in  original  movement  to 
preserve  the  "unique"  Mt.  Desert 
Island  Area,  now  known  as  Acadia 
National  Park. 
IDouGHTY,  Mrs.    W.    J.,    Kansas    City, 

Mo.  Exec.  Sec.  Woman's  City  Club. 
SDouGLAS,  Mrs.  Henry  W.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.    Chmn.  local  Fed.  City  Com., 
A.  C.  A.;  V.P.  Family  Welfare  Bur.; 
Garden  Club. 
IDouQLAS,    Louise,    Ann   Arbor,    Mich. 

Mem.  Garden  Club;  Art  Assn. 
jDowNER,  Jay,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  Chief 
Engr.  Westchester  Co.  Park  Commn. 
Mem.  Bronxville  Planning  Commn.; 
A.  S.  C.  E.;  N.  Y.  City  Club;  Reg. 
Plan  Assn.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Downs,  Myron  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Sec.-Engr.  City  Planning  Commn.; 
Hamilton  Co.  Reg.  Planning  Commn. 
♦DoziER,  Melville,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Educator.  Mem.  City  Planning  Assn.; 
City  Club;  So.  Cal.  Hist.  Soc;  So. 
Cal.  Acad,  of  Sci.;  Council  on  Internat. 
Relations. 

Draper,  Earle  S.,  F.  A.  S.  L.  A.,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  Landscape  Architect. 
Fellow  Am.  Inst,  of  Park  Execs.; 
Legisl.  Chmn.,  A.  S.  L.  A.;  Mem. 
C.  of  C. 

Dreier,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mem.   Bd.   of   Dirs.,   Women's  City 
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Club;  V.P.  Brooklyn  Garden  Apts., 
Inc.  (first  tenements  built  under  the 
new  State  Housing  Law). 

IDkexel,  Mrs.  George  W.  Childs, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

fDRBXEL,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Comwells 
Heights,  Pa. 

♦Driver,  John  R.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

♦Drtjry,  Newton  B.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Sec.  "Save-the-Red woods"  League. 

fDu  Bois,  John  E.,  Du  Bois,  Pa. 
Capitalist. 

*Du  Bois,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

§Dt;cKETT,  T.  Howard,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Lawyer.  Chmn.  Suburban  San. 
Commn.;  Mem.  Md.  Nat.  Cap.  Park 
&  Planning  Commn. 

♦Dudley,  Mrs.  G.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
DuFFUs,  R.  L.,  New  York  City.  Journal- 
ist. Mem.  Town  Hall  Club.  Author 
"Mastering  the  MetropoUs"  for  Com. 
on  Reg.  Plan  of  N.  Y.  &  Its  Environs; 
"The  American  Renaissance";  "Books: 
Their  Place  in  a  Democracy,"  for  the 
Carnegie  Corp.;  Collaborator  (with 
Frederick  P.  Keppel)  on  "Recent 
Trends  in  the  Arts  in  the  U.  S."  for 
President's  Com.  on  Social  Trends. 
Dunn,  W.  H.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Super- 
intendent of  Parke.  Mem.  (past  Pres.) 
Am.  Inst.  Park  Execs.;  Kansas  City 
Safety  Council. 
Du  Pont,  Mrs.  T.  Coleman,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

♦DuRAND,  William  F.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Mechanical  Engineer.  Prof.  Mech. 
Engring.,  Stanford  U.  Mem.  Nat.  Res. 
Council;  Nat.  Acad,  of  Sci.;  Am.  Acad. 
Arts  <fe  Sci. 

♦DuTTON,  Orison  J.  C,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Retired. 
Dtbr,  J.  F.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Landscape 
Architect.  Dir.  St.  Fed.  Shade  Tree 
Commns.;  Sec-Forester,  Shade  Tree 
Commn.,  Union  Co.;  Sec.  Plainfield 
Shade  Tree  Commn.;  Mem.  Am.  Game 
Assn.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  St.  Parks. 

♦Eakin,  Mrs.  John  Hill,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Earle,  Elinor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Earle,   Samuel  L,,   Birmingham,   Ala. 
Pres.  Fed.  of  Garden  Clubs;  Chmn. 
Mus.    Assn.;    Treas.    Audubon    Soc; 
Mem.  Libr.  Bd.  &  mawy  others. 
Earle,  Walter  F.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
*Ea8ton,     Stanlt     a.,     Kellogg,     Ida. 
Mining  Engineer.    Pres.  Bd.  Regents 
U.  of  Ida.  &  St.  Bd.  of  Edn.;  Chmn. 
local  Fed.  City  Com.,  A.  C.  A.;  Mem. 
Am.  Inst.  Mining  &  Metall.  Engrs.; 
Am.  Mining  Congress. 
♦Eddt,  John  W.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Eddt,    Mrs.   John   W.,   Seattle,  Wash. 

Pres.  Garden  Club. 
Edmunds,  Mrs.  Page,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Pres.  Women's  Civic  League. 
♦Edson,  John  Jot,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chmn.  Bd.  of  Publ.  Welfare;  Trustee 
(past  Treas.)  George  Washington  U.; 
Nat.  Geog.  Soc;  Washington  San. 
Impr.  Co.;  past  Treas.  Asso.  Charities; 
Dir.  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Mem.  of  numerous 


civic  &  philanthropic  orgns.    Years  of 

fmblic  service  formally  recognized  by 
ellow-citizens  on  75th  birthday. 
Edwards,  Grace  O.,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Chmn.  Rollins  Coll.  Beautification 
Com.;  Mem.  Fla.  Publ.  Health  Assn.; 
Nat.  Recr.  Assn.;  Nat.  Child  Labor 
Assn. 
Edwards,  Miriam  B.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.  Pres.  Co.  Council  of  Social 
Agencies;  Treas.,  Plans  &  Planting 
Br.,  Community  Arts  Assn.;  Mem, 
Bd.,  Community  Chest;  Asso.  Charities 
of  Santa  Barbara  Co. 
Edwards,  William,  Zellwood,  Fla. 
Pres.  Apopka  Community  Hotel  Co.; 
Chmn.  Community  Serv.,  Apopka 
Rotary  Club;  Dir.  Orange  Gen.  Hosp.; 
Mem.  Orlando  C.  of  C;  (past  Pres.) 
Orange  Co.  C.  of  C. 

♦Elfendahl,  Victor,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Eliot,      Amort,      Manichester,      Mass. 
Banker. 

♦Eliot.  W.  G.,  Jr.,  Portland,  Ore.   Mem. 
City  Club;  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Peace 
Org. 
Elkins,  Mrs.  Stephen  B.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Ellicott,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  Baltimore, 
Md.     Pres.    Md.    League   of   Women 
Voters. 

§Elucott,  William  M.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Architect.  Mem.  Balto.  Chapt.  A.  I. 
A.;  Soc.  Archseol.  of  Am.;  Advis.  Com., 
Com.  of  100. 

♦Elting,  Victor,  Chicago,  111.  Lawyer. 
Pres.  City  Club;  past  Pres.  City  Homes 
Assn.;  Sch.  of  Civics  &  Philanthropy; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Nat.  Housing  Assn.; 
Mem.  Winnetka  Zoning  Commn. 

§Elwood,  p.  H.,  Jr.,  Ames,  la.  Professor 
&  Head,  Dept.  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, la.  St.  Coll.  Chmn.  Ames 
Fed.  City  Com.,  A.  C.  A.;  Trustee 
A.  S.  L.  A.  (Chmn.  Roads  &  Highways 
Corns.,  &  Internat.  Peace  Garden,  also 
Chmn.  pro  tem.,  la.  Roadside  Impr. 
Council) ;  Mem.  City  Planning  Commn. 
Ely,  Richard  T.,  New  York  City.  PoUti- 
cal  Economist.  Founder  &  Dir.  Inst, 
for  Research  in  Land  Economics  & 
Publ.  Utilities;  Am.  Bur.  Industrial 
Research;  Founder  (Past  Pres.)  Am. 
Econ.  Assn.;  past  Pres.  Am.  Assn.  for 
Labor  Legisl. ;  Mem.  Internat.  Statis. 
Inst.  Author  &  Editor  of  numerous 
books  &  articles  on  economic  subjects. 
Editor-in-Chief  Journal  of  Land  dt 
Public  Utility  Economics. 

♦Emerson,  Frank  H.,  Peoria,  111. 

♦Emerson,  Guy,  New  York  City.  Banker. 
Mem.  Civ.  Serv.  Reform  Assn.; 
EngHsh -Speaking  Union;  Nat.  Geog. 
Soc;  Nat.  Parks  Assn. 
Engle,  Lavinia,  Baltimore,  Md.  Dir. 
Md.  League  of  Women  Voters.  Mem. 
Md.  House  of  Delegates. 

5Eno,  William  Phelps,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Chmn.  Bd.  of  Dirs..  Eno  Fdn.  for 
Highway  Traffic  Regulation;  Mem. 
Bd.  of  T.;  Com.  of  100;  C.  of  C;  Nat. 
Inst,   of   Social   Sci.;    Nat.   Highway 
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Traffic  Assn. ;  Pilgrims  of  the  U.  S.  Nat. 
Safety  Council. 
♦Ensign,  Frank,  Boise,  Ida. 

Eppich,  L.  F.,  Denver,  Colo.  Realtor. 
Mem.  (past  Pres.)  Nat.  Assn.  of  Real 
Estate  Bds.;  Denver  R.  E.  Exchange 
(past  Pres.);  Exec.  Com.,  City  Plan- 
ning Commn.;  Bd.  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment (past  Chmn.) ;  C.  of  C. 

Erdman,  Charles  R.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Theologian.  Prof.  Pract.  Theol., 
Theol.  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Ernst,  Richard  P.,  Covington,  Ky. 
Past  U.  S.  Senator.  Pres.  Cumberland 
Falls  Preservn.  Assn.;  Trustee  Centre 
Coll.,  U.  of  Ky.,  Western  Coll.  for 
Women,  Oxford,  O.  Donor,  Nature 
Theatre  at  Western  Coll. 

EsTABROOK,  Mrs.  Georoe  L.,  German- 
town,  Pa.  Mem.  Civic  Club  of  Phila.; 
Germantown  &  Chestnut  Hill  Impr. 
Assn.;  Friends  of  the  Wissahickon  Soc; 
Pa.  Mus.  of  Art;  Phila.  Playground 
Assn.;  Pocono  Forest  Preserve  Assn. 

Eubank,  B.  N.,  Roanoke,  Va.  Architect. 
Mem.  City  Planning  &  Zoning  Commn. 
♦Evans,  Anne,  Denver,  Colo. 
§EvANS,  Joshua,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Banker.  Pres.  Dist.  Nat.  Bank; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  T.;  Exec.  Com.,  Com. 
of  100;  Community  Chest  (Chmn. 
Budget  Com.) ;  past  Mem.  Adv.  Com., 
Civic     Development     Dept.,     U.     S. 

C.  of  C. 

EvisoN,  Herbert,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Newspaperman.  Exec.  Sec.  Nat.  Conf. 
on  St.  Parks;  past  Sec.  Wash.  Nat- 
ural Parks  Assn.;  past  Mem.  Council, 
Nat.  Conf.  on  Outdoor  Recr.;  Founder 
Am.  Forest  Week.  Editor  State  Park 
Anthology  (1930). 

TEwing,  Mrs.  Hazle  Buck,  Bloomington, 
111.  Dir.  League  of  Nations  Assn.  of 
111.;  Victory  Hall  Home  for  Boys; 
Mem.  Bloomington  Art  Assn.;  Com- 
munity Players;  Woman's  Club. 

♦EwiNG,  Thomas,  New  York  City.  Law- 
yer. Past  U.  S.  Commr.  of  Patents. 

jEwiNG,  Mrs.  Thomas,  New  York  City. 

SEtnon,    William    John,    Washington, 

D.  C.    Printer.    Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs., 
C.  of  C;  Mem.  Bd.  of  T. 

♦Fairbank,  Mrs.  Kellogg,  Chicago,  111. 
Past  Pres.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Lying-in  Hosp.; 
Mem.  Woman's  Div.,  111.  Council  Nat. 
Defense  Com.;  Exec.  Com.,  Gov.'s 
Commn.  on  IJnempl.  Relief;  Exec. 
Com.,  A  Century  of  Progress. 

♦Fairclough,  Henrt  Rushton,  Stanford 
University,  Cal.  Philologist.  Past 
Mem.  Faculty,  Leland  Stanford  U.; 
U.  of  Wis.;  Columbia  U.;  U.  of  Chicago; 
U.  of  Cal.;  Harvard  U. 
Falk,  Otto  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Manu- 
facturer. Pres.  Bd.  of  Govs.,  Mar- 
quette U.;  past  Pres.  Public  Safety 
Commn.  Mem.  various  Civic  Assns. 
Received  medal  as  Milwaukee's  fore- 
most citizen. 

fFARNAM,  Henry  W.,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Political  Economist. 
Past   Editor    Yale   Review,    Economic 


Review.    Past  Chmn.  Civ.  Serv.  Bd.; 
past  Pres.  Am.  Econ.  Assn.;  A.  A.  L.  L. 

Farquhar,  Francis,  York,  Pa.  Chmn. 
local  Chapt.,  A.  R.  C;  local  Council, 
Boy  Scouts;  Mem.  Bd.,  Family  Serv. 
Bur.;  Welfare  Fed.;  York  Hosp. 
♦Farquhar,  Francis  P.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Certified  Public  Accovmtant. 
V.P.  Sierra  Club;  Am.  Alpine  Club; 
Sec.  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cal. 
(past  Mem.  Bd.  of  Govs.);  Mem.  Cal. 
St.  Geog.  Bd.;  Editor  Sierra  Club  Bul- 
letin since  1926. 
fFERGUsoN,  John  W.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Ferry,  Dexter  Mason,  Jr.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Pres.Mus.  of  Art  Founders  Soc.; 
Chmn.  Nat.  Adv.  Com.,  U.  of  Mich. 
Alumni;  Mem.  Council,  Village  of 
Grosse  Pointe. 

Ferry,  Mrs.  Dexter  M.,  Jr.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Past  Pres.  Garden  Club  of  Mich.; 
V.P.  Fed.  Garden  Clubs  of  Mich.; 
Neighborhood  Club,  Grosse  Pointe. 

Field,  Kirke  H.,  Redlands,  Cal.  Retd. 
Lawyer.  Pres.  A.  K.  Smiley  Publ. 
Libr.;  V.P.  Asso.  Charities.  Mem. 
Hort.  &  Impr.  Soc. 

Fielder,  Mrs.  Minnie  K.,  Sherman, 
Tex.  Pres.  Sherman-Denison  Highway 
Impr.  League. 

FiLENB,  A.  Lincoln,  Boston,  Mass. 
Merchant.  Mem.  Mass.  Adv.  Bd.  of 
Edn.;  World  Assn.  for  Adult  Edn. 
(London);  English-Speaking  Union; 
Nat.  &  N.  E.  Voc.  Guidance  Assn.; 
U.  S.  &  Boston  C.  of  C;  Nat.  Econ. 
League;  Am.  Econ.  Assn.;  Am.  Acad, 
of  PoUt.  &  Social  Sci.;  Acad.  Polit.  Sci.; 
Chmn.  Com.  on  Edn.  &  Voc,  Univer- 
sity Club. 

FiLENB,  Edward  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Founder  &  President  20th  Century 
Fd.  Past  Mem.  Exec.  Com.,  U.  S. 
C.  or  C;  Exec.  Chmn,  Met.  Plan 
Commn.;  Mem.  Acad.  Polit.  &  Social 
Scis.;  Am.  Econ.  Assn.;  Nat.  Man. 
League,  &  many  other  national  or- 
ganizations. 
9F1NDLAY,  Mrs.  James,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Pres.  Hagerstown  Civic  League;  Dir. 
Orphans  Home. 

Fink,  Paul  M.,  Jonesboro,  Tenn. 
Banker.  Dir.  Great  Smoky  Mtns. 
Conservn.  Assn.  Mem.  Exec.  Com., 
Appalach.  Trail  Conf.  Aided  move- 
ment to  secure  Great  Smoky  Mtns. 
Nat.  Park,  working  with  Southern 
Appalach.  Nat.  Park  Com.,  Great 
Smoky  Mtns.  Conservn.  Assn.,  Great 
Smoky  Mtns.  Park  Commn.,  &  Nat. 
Park  Serv. 

FiNKELSTEiN,  I.  B.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Executive.  Chmn.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Wil- 
mington Civic  Assn.;  Pres.  C.  of  C; 
Hebrew  Charity  Assn.;  Del.  Safety 
Council;  Trustee  Taxpayers'  Res. 
League;  Mem.  Professional  &  Social 
Workers'  Club;  Social  Serv.  Club; 
Kiwanis  Club. 
♦Firestone,  Clark  B.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Firestone,  H.  S.,  Akron,  O.  Manu- 
facturer. Mem.  City  Planning  Commn.; 
Highway  Ednl.  Bd,;  U.  S,  0.  of  C. 
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fFiSHBURN,  J.  B.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
JFiSHBUBN,  J.  P.,  Roanoke,  Va.  Publisher 
&  Editor.  Pres.  Times-World  Corp. 
Pub.  Roanoke  Times  &  Roanoke  World- 
News.  V.P.  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Mem.  St. 
Conservn.  &  Development  Commn.; 
St.  Hist.  Highway  Assn.;  St.  C.  of  C; 
Roanoke  C.  of  C.;  Am.  Hist.  Assn.; 
Am.  Econ.  Assn.;  Am.  PoUt.  Sci.  Assn. 

Fisher,  Charues  F.,  Akron,  O.  City 
Planner.  Sec.  Bd.  of  Zoning  Appeals; 
Engr.,  City  Plan  Commn.;  past  Sec. 
City  Plan  Commn.,  Portland,  Ore.; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Govs.,  Am.  City  Planning 
Inst.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning. 

FisHEB,  Mrs.  Frederick,  Lake  Bluff, 
111.  Hon.  Pres.  Fed.  Garden  Clubs  of 
111.;  V.P.  Nat.  Council  St.  Garden 
Club  Feds.;  Nat.  Farm  &  Garden 
Assn.;  Conservn.  Chmn.  Nat.  Garden 
Clubs. 

FiSK,  Everett  O.,  Boston,  Mass.  Edu- 
cator. Mem.  Nat.  Mim.  League; 
Brookline  C.  of  C;  Am.  Polit.  Sci. 
Assn.;  Boston  City  Club;  Mass.  Club; 
20th  Century  Club;  Nat.  Edn.  Assn., 
&  many  others. 

Flaog,  Mrs.  Stanley  G.,  Jr.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.  Mem.  Art  AlUance;  Civic 
Club;  Acorn  Club;  Sedgeley  Club; 
Women's  City  Club. 

Flanigen,  C.  D.,  Athens,  Ga.  Dir.  Ga. 
Mfrs.  Assn.;  St.  C.  of  C;  Athens  Tuber- 
culosis Assn.;  Mem.  (past  Pres.)  C.  of 
C;  Rotary  Club;  City  Bond  Commn.; 
Art  Assn. 

Fleishbr,  Samuel  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Retd.  Manufacturer.  V.P.  Art  Alli- 
ance; Nat.  Plant,  Fruit  &  Flower 
Guild;  Dir.  Phila.  Playgrounds  Asisn.; 
Pa.  Emerg.  Aid  Soc;  Nat.  Econ. 
League;  Hon.  Pres^  Asso.  Amateur 
Arts  Club  of  Am.;  Phila.  Sch.  of  Art 
League;  Trustee  Neighborhood  Center; 
Mem.  Greater  Pa.  Council  (apptd. 
by  Governor);  Founder  &  Supporter 
Graphic  Sketch  Club;  Mem.  St. 
Council  for  Edsn.;  Am.  Fed.  of  Arts; 
Pa.  Hist.  Soc;  Phila.  Commn.  for 
Beautification  of  Met.  Area;  Hon. 
Mem.  A.  1.  A.;  Fairmount  Park  Art 
Assp.;  Reg.  Planning  Fed.,  Phila.  Tri- 
St.  Dist.,  &  many  others.  Received 
Phila.  Award  1923  for  "advancing  the 
best  &  largest  interest  of  Philadelphia." 

Flemer,  Lewis,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fleming,  Robert  V.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Banker.  Pres.  Riggs  Nat.  Bank.  Mem. 
Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Bd.  of  T.  (Chmn.  Greater 
Nat.  Cap.  Com.);  Treas.  Community 
Chest. 
♦Fletcher,  E.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
9F0CKLER,  George  S.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Sec.  City  Planning  Commn. 

FoLGER,  Mrs.  Henry  Clay,  Glen  Cove, 
N.  Y.  Donor  (with  Henry  C.  Folger) 
Folger  Memorial  Library,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
fFoRBEs,  Alexander,  Milton,  Mass. 
Physiologist.  Asso.  Professor  of  Phy- 
siol., Harvard  U. 

fFoRBES,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm,  Milton,  Mass. 
Mem.  Playground  Assn.;  A.  R.  C; 


Am.  Geog.  Soc;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.; 
Women's  Mun.  League,  &  many  others. 

Forbes,  Jane  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Forbes,  J.  Murray,  Milton,  Mass, 
5  Forbes,  Russell,  New  York  City.  Sec. 
Nat.  Mun.  League;  Dir.  Mun.  Admn. 
Serv.;  Mem.  Nat.  Assn.  of  Civic  Sees.; 
City  Club  of  N.  Y.;  Steering  Com.  & 
Charter  Revision  Com.,  N.  Y.  Com.  of 
1,000;  City  Affairs  Com.  of  N.  Y.  C. 
Com.,  Citizens  Union  of  N.  Y. 

Ford,  Mrs.  George  B.,  Northampton, 
Mass.  Trustee-in-Residence,  Smith 
Coll. 

Ford,  Mrs.  Henry,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
Pres.  Woman's  Nat.  Farm  &  Garden 
Assn.;  Designer  of  Model  Wayside 
Stand. 
ifFoRD,  James,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  & 
Washington,  D.  C.  Asso.  Professor  of 
Social  Ethics,  Harvard  U.  Exec.  Dir. 
Better  Homes  in  Am.  Mem.  Exec. 
Bd.,  Internat.  Housing  Assn.;  Com.  on 
Family  &  Parents  Edn.,  White  House 
Conf.  on  Child  Health  &  Protection; 
Chmn.  Res.  Com.,  President's  Conf. 
on  Home  Bldg.  &  Home  Owner- 
ship (Jt.  Editor,  final  Conf.  Reports); 
past  Pres.  Cambridge  Housing  Assn.; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Indian  Defense 
Assn.;  Mem.  Adv.  Com.,  Wash.  Br. 
Internat.  Labor  Office. 
fFosHAY,  Wilbur  B.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Foster,  Samuel  M.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Banker. 

Fowler,  Clarence,  F.  A.  S.  L.  A.,  New 
York  City.  Landscape  Architect. 
Chmn.  Com.  on  Edn.,  Mem.  Com.  on 
Nat.  Cap.  &  Com.  on  Am.  Acad,  in 
Rome,  A.  S.  L.  A.;  Trustee  Cambridge 
Sch.  of  Domestic  &  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture; Dir.  City  Garden  Club;  Mem. 
Park  Assn.  of  N.  Y.  C,  Inc.;  City  Club 
of  N.  Y.  (Mem.  Com.  on  Parks  &  Play- 
grounds); Archtl.  League;  Art-in- 
Trades  Club;  Met.  Mus.  Art;  Hort. 
Soc.  of  N.  Y.;  Am.  Fed.  of  Arts;  N.  H. 
Hist.  Soc 

Fraim,  Mrs.  Clarence,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Frame,  Nat  T.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
St.  Dir.  Coop.  Extension  Work  in  Agr. 
&  Home  Econs.;  Field  Sec.  Country 
Life  Assn.;  Mem.  of  numerous  state 
&  local  organizations. 

Francke,  Mrs.  Luis  J.,  Brookville,  N.  Y. 
Pres.  North  Country  Community 
Assn.  (Chmn.  Conservn.  Com.) ;  Chmn. 
Conservn.  Exhibit  Com.,  Garden  Club 
of  Am.  Internat.  Flower  Show,  1932; 
Mem.  Exec  Com.,  North  Country 
Garden  Club,  L.  I.;  Exec.  Com., 
Audubon  House. 
♦Frankel,  Henry,  Des  Moines,  la.  Mer- 
chant. Dir.  C.  of  C;  Mem.  Greater 
Des  Moines  Com.,  Good  Roads  Com., 
&  many  others. 
♦Frankel,  Mrs.  Henry,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Chmn.  St.  Bd.  of  Conservn.;  V.P.  & 
Program  Chmn.,  Woman's  City  Club; 
Mem.  Founders  Group  Garden  Club 
(Adv.  Park  Com.);  Audubon  Soc; 
Women's     Club,     &     many     others. 
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I^ecturer  on  conservation  &  outdoor 
subjects. 
fFRANKLiN,    H.    H.,    Syracuse,    N.    Y. 

Manufacturer. 
♦Freeman,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
♦Freeman,  James  E.,  Bishop  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Leading  movement  for 
completion  of  National  Cathedral. 
$Freemire,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Takoma  Park, 
Md.  Sec.  Civic  &  Sch.  Assn. 

Freiberg,  Maurice  J.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Trustee  City  Sinking  Fund.  Mem. 
Charter  Com.;  Treas.  &  Mem.  Exec. 
Com.,  Community  Chest;  Treas.  & 
Mem.  Bd.,  Inst,  of  Fine  Arts. 

Friedmann,  Albert  T.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Merchant.  Chmn.  Bd.  Milwaukee  Co. 
Community  Fd.;  Trustee  Art  Inst.; 
Citizens'  Bur.;  Dir.  Assn.  of  Commerce. 

Friedmann,  Max  E.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Merchant. 
♦FucHS,  W.  H.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Physician. 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Mo.  Social  Hygiene 
Soc. ;  past  Mem.  City  Planning  Commn. 
fFuERTES,  James  H.,  New  York  City. 
Civil  Engineer.   Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E.   . 

Fuller,  Mrs.  George  W.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Pres.  General  Assembly,  Greater 
Kansjts  City;  Mem.  General  Com.  of 
1,000;  Auditorium  Com.;  Bd.  of  Edjn. 

Fulton,  Kerwin  H.,  New  York  City. 
Pres.  Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc.  Mem. 
Mchts.  Assn.;  C.  of  C;  Reg.  Planning 
Commn.;  Bd.  of  Govs.,  Advertising 
Fed.  of  Am. 

FusELLi,  EuGENio,  Rome,  Italy.  En- 
gineer &  Architect.  Mem.  Rome  Town 
Planning  Soc;  Internat.  Fed.  Housing 
&  Town  Planning. 

Gale,  Horace  Bioblow,  Natick,  Mass. 
Chmn.  Mass.  Billbd.  Law  Defense 
Com.;  Town  Planning  Bd.;  Sec. 
Trustees  of  Town  Libr.;  Mass.  Fed.  of 
Planning  Bds. 

Gallagher,  Percival,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Landscape  Architect.  Mem.  firm 
Olmsted  Bros.;  A.  S.  L.  A.;  Consultant, 
Essex  Co.,  Union  Co.,  «fe  Passaic  Co. 
Park  Commns. 

Gang,  John  V.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Insurance 
Salesman.  Mem.  League  of  Nations 
Assn.;  Peace  League;  Consumers 
League;  Better  Housing  League. 
9  Gardner,  Clarence,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sec.  Phila.  Commn.  Sec.  The  Am. 
Fdn.,  Inc.;  The  Phila.  Award;  Treas. 
The  Am.  Peace  Award;  Mem.  Bd.  of 
Govs.,  Phila.  Forum;  Mem.  City  Parks 
Assn.;  Fairmount  Park  Art  Assn.; 
Union  League  of  Phila. 

Gardner,  George  C,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Architect.  Chmn.  City  Plan  Bd.; 
Mem.  A.  I.  A. 

Gardner,  George  P.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Corporation  Official.  Mem.  Bd.  of 
Mgre.,  Mass.  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary; 
Pres.  Emeritus  Children's  Hosp.;  V.P. 
Mus.  of  Fine  Arts. 

Gardner,  Harry  L.,  Cranston,  R.  I. 
Corporation  Official.  Pres.  Dist.  Nurs- 
ing Assn. 


§Garfield,  Abram,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  Cleveland, 

O.      Architect.      Chmn.     City     Plan 

Commn.;  Com.  on  Slums  &  Blighted 

Areas,    President's    Conf.    on    Home 

Bldg.  &  Home  Ownership;  V.P.  &  Dir. 

A.  I.  A.;  Mem.  C.  of  C;  Nat.  Commn. 

Fine  Arts,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Garfield,  Charles  W.,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich.   Banker.   Chmn.  City  Planning 

Commn.;    Dir.    Park  &   Blvd.  Assn.; 

Playground  Assn.;  Hon.  Dir.  Kent  Co. 

Humane   Soc;    Dir.    Mich.    Forestry 

Assn.;  Hon.  Mem.  Internat.  Rotary; 

Mem.  Audubon  Soc;  Welfare  Union; 

Assn.    of    Commerce;    Am.    Forestry 

Assn.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning; 

Nat.  Recr.  Assn. 
Garfinckel,  Julius,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Merchant.     Trustee    George    Wash- 
ington   U.;    Dir.    Emergency    Hosp.; 

Riggs  Nat.  Bank;  Mem.  U.  S.  C.  of  C.; 

Bd.  of  T. 
♦Garoes,    Daniel,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Sec.  Bd.  of  D.  C.  Commps.;  Meta.  Soc. 

of  D.  C.  Natives. 
Kjarland,  Wiluam  Mat,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal.    Realtor.    Past  Pres.  Nat.  Assn. 

of  Real   Estate   Bds.;  Cal.  C.  of  C; 

Mem.    &    Pres.    X.    Olympiad,    Los 

Angeles,  1932;  past  Mem.  Bd.  of  Edn.; 

Publ.  Libr.  Bd. ;  Pacific  Coast  delegate, 

Internat.  Olympic  Com. 
Garrett,  Mrs.  Edward,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Garvin,    Milton    T.,    Lancaster,    Pa. 

Chmn.  Co.  Mus.  of  Hist.,  Sci.  &  Art; 

Mem.  C.  of  C;  Gen.  Hosp.;  Shippen 

Sch.  for  Girls. 
Gaus,  John  Merriman,  Madison,  Wis. 

Teacher  of  Political  Scierice,  U.  of  Wis. 

Mem.  &  Sec.   Gov.'s  Com.  on  Land 

Use  &  Forestry,  St.  of  Wis.;  Mem.  Reg. 

Plan  Assn.,  Inc..  N.  Y.  C;  Nat.  Mun. 

League;   Am.  Polit.   Sci.  Assn.;   Am. 

Hist.  Assn.;    Minn.  Hist.    Soc;   Wis, 

Hist.    Soc;    Friends  of    our    Native 

Landscape. 
{Geiffert,  Alfred,  Jr.,  F.  A.  8.  L.  A., 

New  York  City.  Laiidscape  Architect. 

Pres.  N.  Y.  Chapt.,  A.  S.  L.  A.;  Dele- 
gate  Fine  Arts   Fed.;    Mem.  Archtl. 

League  of  N.  Y. 
Gerard,    James    Watson,    New    York 

City.    Lawyer.    Diplomat.   Past  Asso. 

Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  N.  Y.;  past 

Ambassador  to  Germany. 
tJGiANNiNi,   Amadeo   p.,   San   Francisco, 

Cal.   Banker.   Founder  Bank  of  Italy; 

past  Pres.  Trans-America  Corp.;  Mem. 

Bd.  of  Dirs.,  C.  of  C. 
t Gibson,  Mary  K.,  Wynnewood,  Pa. 
Gibson,  Peter  B.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   V.P. 

Boyd  Gibson  Realty  Co.   Developer  of 

Green  Acres  subdivision. 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  Lyman  D.,  Harrisburg, 

Pa.     Hon.    Pres.    Civic   Club;    Mem. 

C.  of  C;  Garden  Club. 
♦GiLLEN,  Francis  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gillespie,  Kate  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
GiLLETT,  Mrs.  Lucy  Bancroft,  Oxford, 

Eng. 
9 Glenn,  John  M.,  New  York  City.   Past 

Gen.  Dir.  Russell  Sage  Fdn.  (endowed 

by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  with  $16,000,000, 
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the  income  from  which  is  used  for  the 
improvement  of  social  &  living  condi- 
tions.) Dir.  Reg.  Plan  Assn.,  Inc.;  Plan- 
ning Fdn.  of  Am.;  patt  Pres.  Nat. 
Conf.  Charities  &  Correction;  Mem. 
Exec.  Com.  &  Social  Serv.  Commn., 
Fed.  Council  of  Charities. 

§Gli8an,  Rodnet  L.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Attorney.  Pres.  Portland  Chapt., 
Archseol.  Inst,  of  Am.;  V.P.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.;  Chmn.  Outdoor  Recr.  Com., 
C.  of  C. 

♦Glossop,  W.  Edwin,  Louisville,  Ky. 

*Glovbb,  Charles  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Exec.  Officer  Asso.  Charities;  Trustee 
Exec.  Com.,  George  Washington  U.; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Govs.,  Columbia  Hist. 
Soc;  Mem.  Am.  Legion. 

§GoDDARD,  Edwin  C,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Professor  of  Law.  Pres.  Bd.  of  Trus- 
tees, Ann  Arbor  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  past  Dir. 
Community  Fd.  Assn.;  V.P.  Garden 
Club;  Chmn.  Com.  on  Roadside  Impr., 
Fed.  Garden  Clubs  of  Mich.;  Mem. 
Bd.  of  Park  Commrs. 

{GoDDAKD,  Mrs.  Edwin  C,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Past  Pres.  Garden  Club. 

§Godward,  Alfred  C,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Consulting  Engineer.  Dir. 
Met.  Planning  Commn.,  St.  Paul  & 
Minneapolis  area;  Hennepin  Co.  Good 
Roads  Assn.;  Engr.  Advis.  Bd.,  Nat. 
Safety  Council;  past  City  Planning 
Engr.  (1922-1928);  Mem.  Charter 
Commn. 

♦Godwin,  Blakb-Morb,  Toledo,  O. 
Curator,  Dir.  &  Councilor  Art  Mus.; 
Dir.  Coll.  Art  Mus.;  Trustee  Toledo 
U.;  Am.  Assn.  of  Museums;  Mem. 
Archaeol.  Inst,  of  Am. 

fGooD,  Jessie  M.,  Springfield,  O.  Author. 
GooDE,  J.  Paul,  Chicago,  111.  Professor 
Emeritus  Geography,  Cartographer. 
Mem.  City  Club. 
Goodman,  Joseph  C,  Columbus,  O. 
Importer.  Trustee  St.  Archseol.  & 
Hist.  Soc;  Chmn.  River  <fe  Stream 
Impr.  Com.,  C.  of  C;  Treas.  "Save- 
Outdoor-Ohio"  Council;  Asso.  Mem. 
St.  Water  Conservn.  Bd. 
Goodrich,  Ernest  P.,  New  York  City. 
Consulting  Engineer.  Dir.  Am.  City 
Planning  Inst.;  Mng.  Dir.  N.  Y.  Bur.  of 
Mun.  Res.;  Consultant  to  Borough 
Pres.  of  Manhattan  (7  yrs.) ;  Pres,  Res. 
Inst,  for  Econ.  Housing;  Trustee 
Peoples  Inst,  of  Brooklyn;  Mem.  Tene- 
ment House  Com.,  Charity  Org.  Soc. ; 
N.  Y.  Housing  Assn.;  N.  Y.  City  Club; 
N.  Y.  Welfare  Council;  City  Mgrs. 
Assn.;  Nat.  Mun.  League.  Planning 
Adviser  to  Chinese  Govt.,  1929. 

*GooDWiN,  E.  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

9  Gordon,  Skth,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pres. 
Am.  Game  Assn.  Sec.  Am.  Game  Conf. ; 
Chmn.  Exec.  Com.,  Internat.  Assn.  of 
Game,  Fish  &  Conservn.  Commrs.; 
Sec.-Treas.  Am.  Fisheries  Soc;  Nat. 
Com.  on  Wild  Life  Legisl.;  Mem. 
Migratory  Bird  Adv.  Bd.;  Am. 
Forestry  Assn.;  Izaak  Walton  League 
(past  Conservn.  Dir.). 


GoRDT,  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Mem.  Art  Club;  Art  Soc; 
League  of  Women  Voters;  &  many 
others. 

GoTT,  Francis  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Landscape  Architect.  Chmn.  Refores- 
tation Com.,  C.  of  C.  (Mem.  Good 
Roads  Corny  «fc  Community  Council); 
Mem.  A.  S.  L.  A.  (Mem.  Peace  Garden 
Com.);  Rochester  Engring.  Soc;  Soc. 
of  Archts.;  Com.,  Nat.  Shade  Tree 
Conf. 
J§GouLD,  Carl  F.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Archi- 
tect. 1st.  Pres.  Art  Inst.;  V.P.  N.  W. 
Acad,  of  Arts;  Mem.  A.  I.  A.  Com.  on 
Nat.  Cap.;  President's  Conf.  on  Home 
Bldg.  &  Home  Ownership;  Soc.  Beaux 
Arts  Archts.,  N.  Y.;  Archtl.  League  of 
N.  Y.;  City  Affairs  Com.,  C.  of  C; 
Garden  Club;  Seattle  Mun.  League. 
Designer  U.  of  Washington  Campus, 
Archt.  new  Art  Inst.  Bldg.,  Associated, 
Capitol  Bldge.,  Olympia. 
♦Gould,  E.  B.,  Jr.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
JJGraham,  E.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Merchant.  Dir.  Community  Chest; 
D.  C.  Com.  on  Empl.;  D.  C.  Com.  on 
Recr.  Facilities;  past  Pres.  Bd.  of  Edn.; 
Bd.  of  T.;  Rotary  Club;  Mem.  C.  of 
C;  Engrs.  Club  of  N.  Y. 

Graham,    Ernest    R.,    Pennsuco,    Fla. 

St.  Highway  Commr. 
♦Granger,  Alfred,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  Chicago, 
111.  Pres.  Archts.  Club;  Mem.  (past 
Pres.)  local  chapt.,  A.  I.  A.;  111.  Soc.  of 
Archts.  (past  Pres.);  Bd.  of  Dirs., 
Northwestern  U.  Settlement;  A.  I.  A. 
Com.  on  Nat.  Cap.;  Am.  Assn.  of 
Engrs. 

Grant,  Joseph  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Merchant.  V.P.  "Save-the-Redwoods" 
League;  Life  Trustee  Stanford  U.; 
Trustee  Cal.  Acad,  of  Sci. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  3d,  F.  A.  G.  8., 
Washington,  D.  C.  U.  S.  Army.  Dir. 
Publ.  Bldgs.  &  Parks;  Exec.  Officer  & 
Mem.  Nat.  Cap.  Park  &  Planning 
Commn.;  Publ.  Bldgs.  Commn.; 
Arhngton  Mem  or.  Bridge  Commn.; 
Hon.  Mem.  A.  I.  A.;  Am.  City  Plan- 
ning Inst.;  Mem.  Kalorama  Citizens* 
Assn.;  Zoning  Commn. 

Graves,  Harvet  B.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Dir.  Highland  Hosp.;  Mem.  C.  of  C; 
Miami,  Fla.,  C.  of  C;  Adv.  Com.  Y.  M. 
C.  A.;  City  Club.  Originator  «k  land- 
scape architect,  Sunny  Side  develop- 
ment, Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Graves,  Henry  S.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dean  Yale  Sch.  of  Forestry.  Dir.  Am. 
Forestry  Assn.;  New  Haven  Commu- 
nity Chest;  Prea.  New  Haven  Park 
Commn.;  Chmn.  Com.  on  Yale 
Natural  Preserve;  Distrib.  Com.,  New 
Haven  Fdn.;  Mem.  Am.  Geog.  Soc; 
Nat.  Parks  Assn.;  Am.  Bot.  Soc;  Am. 
Farm  Econ.  Assn.;  Soc.  of  Am.  Fores- 
ters; Campfire  Club  of  Am.;  Am.  Game 
Assn.;  A.  A.  A.  S.;  Adv.  Bd.,  Nat. 
Arboretum;  "Save-the-Redwoods" 
League;  Adirondack  Mtn.  Club;  N.  Y. 
Forestry  Assn.;  Md.  Forestry  Assn.; 
Sierra  Club;  Soc.  for  Protn.  of  N.  H. 
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For«it«;  Conn.  Forestry  Assn.;  & 
numerous  other  scientific  &  civic 
organizations. 

•Grat,  Gordon,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Grat,    Mrs.    Lesux    H.,    Orange,    Va. 
Mem.  (past  Pres.)  Garden  Club  of  Va.; 
Garden  Club  of  Am. 

♦Grebnbaum,  Mb«.  S.  R.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

♦Greknlbap,  James  L.,  New  York  City. 
Landscape  Architect.  Cons.  Landscape 
Archt.  to  Arhngton  Memor.  Bridge 
Commn.;  past  Pres.  A.  S.  L.  A.;  Asso. 
Mem.  Nat.  Acad,  of  Design;  past 
Mem.  Nat.  Commn.  of  Fine  Artis. 
Gregg,  John  W.,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Land- 
scape Architect.  Prof,  of  Landscape 
Design,  U.  of  Cal.;  Landscape  Archt. 
for  U.  of  Cal.  at  Berkeley  <fe  Los 
Angeles;  Mem.  A.  S.  L.  A.;  U.  Land- 
scape Archts.  Soc;  Cal.  Conf.  on 
City  Planning;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning;  Am.  Country  Life  Assn.; 
Alameda  Co.  Planning  Commn.  Re- 
sponsible for  development  of  U.  of 
Cal.  Campus  at  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles, 
Riverside,  La  JoUa,  A  Davis. 

tGREGG,  WiLUAM  BuBR,  Hackcusack, 
N.J. 
ttGREGG,  Wm.  C,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Manufacturer,  Inventor,  &  Art  Col- 
lector. Fellow  Nat.  Acad.;  V.P.  A. 
C.  A.;  V.-Chmn.  Southern  Appalach. 
Nat.  Park  Commn.;  Mem.  Council  on 
Nat.  Parkf,  Forests  A  Wild  Life;  Au- 
dubon Soc;  Nat.  Parka  Aesn.  Ren- 
dered distinguished  service  for  conser- 
vation of  National  Parks  <fe  defender  of 
southwest  corner  Yellowstone  Park. 

fGRiBBBL,  Mrs.  John,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
t§GRiEs,  John  M.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Economist.  Chief,  Div.  of  Publ.  Con- 
struction, U.  S.  Dept.  Commerce, 
1929-30;  Exec.  Sec.  President's  Conf. 
on  Home  Bldg.  &  Home  Ownership; 
past  Chief,  Div.  of  Bldg.  &  Housing, 
Dept.  Commerce;  V.P.  Nat.  Mun. 
League;  Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Better 
Homes  in  Am.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  St. 
A  Highway  Safety;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning;  Hon.  Mem.  City  Planning 
Inst.  Represented  U.  S.  Dept.  Com- 
merce at  Internat.  Housing  A  Town 
Planning  Congress,  Vienna,  1926; 
Chmn.  U.  S.  Deleg.  6th  Internat. 
Congress  of  Bldg.  A  Publ.  Works, 
London,  Eng.,  1930. 

IGries,  Mrs.  John  M.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Griffith,  Warren,  Toledo,  O. 
Grosvbnor,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Bethesda, 
Md.  Chmn.  Civic  Section,  20th 
Century  Club  (past  Pres.);  Mem. 
Woman's  Bd.,  George  Washington  U. 
(past  Prea.);  Mem.  Bd.,  Rockville 
Social  Serv.  League;  Rockville  Pike 
Citizens  Assn.;  Alta  Vista  Citizens 
Assn.;  Mem.  Woman's  Club. 
Grundy,  Joseph  R.,  Bristol,  Pa.    Past 

U.  8.  Senator. 
Gucker,  Frank  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

♦Gunteb,  W.  a.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Mayor.  Pres.  Bd.  of  Commrs.;  Mem. 
C.  of  C. 


§Gt;THRi»,  Francis  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Ist  V.P.  A  Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Civic 
Club.  Allegheny  Co. 

♦Haff,  Dblbert  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
§HAaBDORN,  Joseph  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dir.  Housing  Assn.;  V.P.  Publ.  Edn. 
A  Child  Labor  Assn.;  Trustee  Bur.  of 
Mun.  Res.;  Phila.  Commn.;  Phila. 
Forum. 

Hager,  Kurt,  Dresden,  Germany.  City 
Planner. 

Haldeman,  B.  Antrim,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Town  Planner.  Chief  Div.  of  City 
Planning,  A  Mun.  Engr.,  Pa.  Dept.  of 
Intern.  Affairs,  1919-28;  Mem.  Nat. 
Housing  Assn.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning;  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  Pa. 
Housing  A  Town  Planning  Assn.;  Pa, 
Forestry  Assn.;  Reg.  Planning  Fed.  of 
Phila.  Tri-St.  Dist. 
♦Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  P.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Haller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Stuart, 
Frederick,  Md. 

Ham,  William  F.,  Washington,   D.  C. 
Pres.   Washington   Ry.    A   Elec.   Co.; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  T.;  C.  of  C;  Rotary  Club. 
♦Hamill,  Mrs.  Charles,  Chicago,  111. 

Hamlin,  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  Matta- 
poisett,  Mass.  V.P.  Nat.  Civic  Fed.; 
Pres.  Mattapoisett  Impr.  Assn. 
JHamlin,  Chauncet  J.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Pres.  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.;  Hon.  V.P. 
Mus.  of  the  City  of  N.  Y,;  Chmn. 
Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Bd.;  Ex- 
hibits Sub-Cora.,  Buffalo  Centenn. 
Soc;  Dir.  Am.  Assn.  of  Museums; 
Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Assn.;  City 
Planning  Assn.,  Inc.;  V.-Chmn.  Alle- 
gheny St.  Park  Commn. ;  Trustee  Am. 
Scenic  A  Hist.  Preservn.  Soc;  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.;  Treas.  Am.  Assn.  for 
Adult  Edn.;  Mem.  Bd.,  Fed.  Socs.  on 
Planning  A  Parks;  Hon.  Mem.  Wash- 
ington Bicentenn.  Celebration  General 
Citizens  Com.;  Mem.  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts;  Adv.  Council  Yasemite  Mus. 
Assn.;  Roosevelt  Wild-Life  Station; 
Com.  on  Canal  Terminab,  N.  Y.  St. 
Waterways  Assn.;  Leg.  Aid  Bur.; 
C.  of  C;  Mun.  Res.  Bur.;  Explorers* 
Club;  Sierra  Club;  N.  Y.  St.  Roosevelt 
Memor.  Commn.;  Nat.  Econ.  League. 
Awarded  Chancellor's  Medal  of  the 
U.  of  Buffalo  for  "eminent  service  to 
the  community,  1931." 

Hammel,  W.  C.  a.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Chmn.  Civic  Bur.,  C.  of  C;  City  Plan- 
ning Commn.;  Civic  Section,  Rotary 
Club;  Publ.  Amusements  Bd.,  City  of 
Greensboro. 
fHAMMOND,  John  Hays,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
New  York  City,  A  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mining  Engineer.  Sp.  expert  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey,  1879;  Cons.  Engr.  with 
Cecil  Rhodes  in  South  Africa;  Pres. 
Panama-Pac  Eipn.  to  Europe,  1912; 
Chmn.  World  Court  Congress,  1914- 
15;  Pres.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engrs.; 
Mem.  Nat.  Civic  Fed.  A  other  cirio 
A  political  bodies. 
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§Hanna,  John  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Prea.  Capital  Traction  Co.  Mem.  A.  S. 
C.  E.;  Am.  Inst,  of  Elec.  Engrs.;  Bd. 
of  T.;  C.  of  C;  Mchts.  <fe  Mfrs.  Assn.; 
Columbia  Hist.  Soc;  Georgetown 
Citizens  Assn.;  Dist.  Council  Boy 
Scouts. 

Hansen,  A.  E.,  New  York  City.  Mem. 
Staten  Island  Civic  League;  Plumbing 
Standardization  Com.,  U.  8.  Dept. 
Commerce;  Boys'  Work  Com.,  N.  Y. 
Rotary  Club;  Am.  Assn.  for  Pro- 
motion of  Hygiene  &  Publ.  Baths; 
Fellow,  Am.  Publ.  Health  Assn. 

Harbibon,  William  Albert,  New  York 
City.  Pres.  (&  an  incorporator)  Am. 
Commonwealth  League;  Mem.  Citi- 
zens'   Com.   of    1,000;    White    Plains 

C.  of  C;  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  N.  Y.  St.  C.  of 
C;  Philippine-Am.  C.  of  C. 

Harding,  Gbna  Russell,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

*Hakding,  John  T.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Attorney.  Gov.  Art  Inst.;  Trustee 
Harner  Inst.;  Mem.  C.  of  C. 

§Hare,  S.  Herbert,  F.  A.  S.  L.  A.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  Landscape  Architect, 
City  Planner.  Treas.  A.  S.  L.  A.; 
"TruBtee  Art  Inst.;  Dir.  Citizens  League; 
Mem.  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  Nat. 
Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Mun.  Art 
Commn. 

Hare,  Sid  G.,  F.  A.  8.  L.  A.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Landscape  Architect,  City  Plan- 
ner. Mem.  Com.  on  Plant  Nomencla- 
ture, A.  S.  L.  A.;  Chmn.  local  Com., 
Assn.  of  Am.  Cemetery  Supts.  Re- 
sponsible for  development  of  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Floral  Hills,  Inc. 

Harkin,  J.  B.,  Ottawa,  Can.  Commr., 
Nat.  Parks  of  Can. 

♦Harlan,  Edgar  R.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Curator  Hist.  Dept.,  la.  Sec.  St. 
Conservn.  Commn.;  Fine  Arts  Assn.; 
Chmn.  local  Fed.  City  Com.,  A.  C.  A.; 
Founder  Miss.  Valley  Hist.  Assn.; 
Mem.  St.  Libr.  Assn.;  St.  Hist.  Assn.; 
Am.  Hist.  Assn.;  Am.  Acad.  Polit.  «fc 
Social  Sci.;  Outdoor  Life  Assn.  of  Am. 
Harmon,  H.  E..  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Harper,  Clarence  L.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Pres.  Pa.  Civ.  Serv.  Assn.;  V.P.  Bur. 
of  Mun.  Res.;  Phila.  City  Charter 
Com.;  Mem.  Com.  of  Seventy;  Exec. 
Com.,  Civ.  Serv.  Ref.  League;  Treas. 
Criminal  Justice  Assn. 

♦Harper,  J.  C,  La  Jolla,  Cal. 

♦Harper,  Robert  N.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Retd.  Banker.  Pres.  Washington  & 
Leesburg  Good  Roads  Assn.;  Mem. 
(past  Pres.)  C.  of  C;  Bd.  of  T. 

♦Harris,  Albert  L.,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Architect.  Mim.  Archt. 
for  D.  of  C;  Prof.  Archt.  George  Wash- 
ington U. 

♦Harris,  Credo,  Louisville,  Ky.   Author. 
Mem.  Ky.  St.  Hist.  Soc.    Connected 
with  Louisville  Courier  Journal. 
Harris,  Mrs.  H.  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

9  Harris,  Habrt  F.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
County  Engineer. 

9  Harris,  Mrs.  John  T.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Sec.  Harrisburg  Civic  League. 


tHARVET,    Frederick    Henry,    Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
Harvet,  Mrs.  John  S.  C,  Radnor,  Pa. 

♦Haskell,  W.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Publisher. 

t Hathaway,  Ellen  R.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 
Havenner,  George  C,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Investigator,  U.  S.  Govt.  Pres. 
Fed.  of  D.  C.  Citizens'  Assns. ;  Anacostia 
Citizens' Assn.;  Exec.  V.P.  D.  C.  George 
Washington  Bicentenn.  Commn.; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  C.  of  C;  Bd.  of 
Trustees,  Community  Chest. 

9  Havens,  Munson  A.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Exec.  Sec.  C.  of  C. 

fHAY,  Logan,  Springfield,  111.  Attorney 
at  Law.  Pres.  Abraham  Lincoln  Assn.; 
V.P.  Springfield  Council  of  Social 
Agencies;  Chmn.  Lincoln  Memor. 
Commn. ;  St.  Chmn.  Nat.  World  Court 
Com.;  Mem.  Am.  Law  Inst.;  League  of 
Nations  Assn.;  Wash.  Nat.  Monu- 
ment Soc. 
Hazard,  Mrs.  Rowland  G.,  F.  A.  G.  8., 
F.  R.  H.  S.  (England),  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 
V.P.  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
R.  G.  Hazard;  Dir.  Cottage  Hosp., 
Wakefield,  R.  I.;  Mem.  Hort.  Soc,  of 
N.  Y.;  Life  Mem.  Forestry  Assn.;  (past 
Pres.)  South  Co.  Garden  Club. 
Head,  Walter  W.,  New  York  City. 
Banker.  Nat.  Chmn.  Bd.  of  Mgrs., 
Boy  Scouts  of  Am. ;  Chmn.  Nat.  Boys' 
Week  Com.,  Rotary  Internat.;  V.- 
Chmn.  Nat.  Com.  on  Boys  &  Girls 
Work;  Mem.  Gen.  Bd.  <t  Treas.,  Coun- 
cil, Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Chmn.  Nat.  Father  4 
Son  Com.);  Trustee  Hastings  (Neb.) 
Coll.;Grinnell  (la.)  Coll. 

t§HEARD,  Mrs.  Dwight  B.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Chmn.  Bd.  of  Publ.  Charities;  Bd.  of 
Trustees,  Heard  Mus.;  Bd.  of  Trustees, 
Woman's  Club;  Unempl.  Relief  Com.; 
Sec.  Social  Serv.  Center;  Community 
Welfare  Council  &  Chest;  Treas.  Art 
Exhibition  Com.;  Dir.  Fine  Arts  Assn.; 
Traveler's  Aid  Soc;  Arii.  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Assn.;  Mem.  Bd.,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.;Mem.  Am.  Fed.  of  Arts;  Archseol. 
Inst,  of  Am.;  Berkeley  Woman's  City 
Club;  Nat.  Conf.  on  Social  Work; 
Phoenix  C.  of  C.  (Recr.  Com.) ;  Preei- 
dent's  Conf.  on  Home  Bldg.  &  Home 
Ownership. 

♦Heavenrich,  Walter  S.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Heiligbnthal,  R.,  Karlsruhe,  Germany. 
City  Planning  Prof,  at  the  Inst,  of 
Technology.  Author.  Mem.  Exec. 
Com.,  Internat.  Fed,  Housing  &  Town 
Planning;  German  Acad,  of  Town 
Planning;  Mem.  Bd.,  German  Soc.  of 
Garden  Cities;  past  Town  Planning 
official  for  city  of  BerUn. 

9  Heine,   H.   Eugene,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Attorney    at    Law.      Sec.    City    Park 

Assn.;    Penn    Athletic    Club;     Mem. 

Optimist  Internationale  of  Phila. 

♦Hbllen,   Arthur,   Washington,    D.   C. 

Lawyer. 
♦Hbllbe.  M.  F.,  San  Diego,  Cftl. 
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§Henck,  John  B.,  .Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Elec.  Ry.  Engr.  Past  Sec.  faculty, 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Techn.;  past  Pres.  Bd. 
of  Park  Commrs.;  Mem.  A.  A.  A.  S.; 
Am.  Acad.  Polit.  &  Social  Sci.;  Nat. 
Econ.  League;  C.  of  C;  past  Mem. 
City  Council;  Bd.  of  Free  Holders 
which  prepared  new  city  &  county 
charter  for  Santa  Barbara. 
Henderson,  Charles,  New  York  City. 
Horticulturist. 

§Hender8on,  Edgar  B.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pres.  Piney  Br.  Citizens' 
Assn.  (Chmn.  Corns,  on  Zoning,  & 
Police  &  Fire  Protection);  Delegate 
of  Piney  Br.  Citizens'  Assn.  to  Fed.  of 
Citizens'  Assns.  of  Washington;  Mem. 
Com.  of  100  on  Fed.  City. 

♦Henderson,  William  G.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Patent  Attorney.  Mem.  Bd.  of 
T.;  Cosmos  Club. 

♦Hendren,  Mrs.  L.  L.,  Athens,  Ga. 
Hentz,  Leonard  S.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

♦Herkimer,  Bert  S.,  New  York  City. 

9HERUHT,  Miss  Elisabeth  M.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Sec.  City  Planning  Bd.;  Boston 
Noise  Commn. ;  Chmn.  &  Editor  Com. 
on  Memor.  Hist.,  Boston  Tercentenary 
Commn.;  Clerk  Bd.  of  Zoning  Ad- 
jxistmente;  Treas.  George  Washington 
Bicentenn.  Commn.,  City  of  Boston; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Govs.,  Am.  City  Planning 
Inst.;  Exec.  Com.,  Mass.  Fed.  of  Plan- 
ning Bds.;  Mem.  Mass.  Council  on  Home 
Bldg.  &  Home  Ownership;  Mass.  Conf. 
of  Social  Work;  Mass.  Civic  League; 
Nat.  Civic  Fed. 
Herr,  Mrs.  Albert  M.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Pres.  Iris  Club;  Civic  Council;  Pa. 
Hort.  Soc;  Chmn.  of  Rose-Planting  on 
Lincoln  Highway  from  York  to  Chester 
Co. 
Herrick,  Charles  M.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Asst.  Engr.  City  Planning  Commn. 
Mem.  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  Nat. 
Hotising  Assn.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  St. 
Parks;  Nat.  Conf.  on  Social  Work; 
Nat.  Recr.  Assn.;  Am.  Publ.  Health 
Assn.;  Nat.  Mun.  League. 

*Herrold,  George  H.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
City  Planner.  Mng.  Dir.  &  Engr. 
City  Planning  Bd.;  Organizer  &  Dir. 
Met.  Planning  Commn.,  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis  Region;  Mem.  Bd.  of 
Govs.,  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  Exec. 
Com.,  City  Planning  Div.,  A.  S.  C.  E.; 
Chmn.  local  Fed.  City  Com.,  A.  C.  A. 
Hersey,  Ada  H.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Mem.  Mass.  Civic  Assn.;  20th  Century 
Club;  Women's  Mun.  League;  Billbd. 
Law  Defense  Fd.;  Mass.  Forestry  Assn. 
Heurich,  Christian,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mem.  C.  of  C;  Bd.  of  T.;  Columbia 
Hist.  Soc;  Nat.  Geog.  Soc;  &  various 
citizens  associations. 
§Hewett,  Ainslie,  Louisville,  Ky.  Art- 
ist. V.P.  Louisville  Chorus;  Mem.  Art 
Assn.;  Art  Center. 

♦Hewett,  Edgar  L.,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Santa 
Fe  &  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  V.P.  Am. 
Fed.  of  Arta;  A.  I.  A.;  Dir.  Sch.  Am. 
Res.  &  Mus.  of  N.  M.;  Dir.  Am.  Res. 
for  Archffiol.  Inst,  of  Am.;  Asso.  Editor 


Am.  Journal  of  Archseology.  Author 
numerous  papers  on  Am.  Archaeology, 
Sociology,  &  Education.  Studied  Cliff 
Dwellers  region  of  Pajarito  Plateau, 
N.  M.;  made  archseol.  survey  for  Mesa 
Verde,  1906.  Aided  in  the  preparation 
of  laws  for  preservation  of  Am.  anti- 
quities &  Nat.  Hist.  Monuments. 
Hewlett,  Walter  J.,  New  York  City. 

♦Hicks,  V.  M.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
HiERONTMUs,  R.  E.,  Urbana,  111.  Com- 
munity Adviser,  U.  of  HI.  Chmn.  Ex- 
tension Com.,  (past  Pres.)  111.  Conf.  on 
Publ.  Welfare;  Exec.  Com.,  111.  Dis- 
ciples Fdn.,  U.  of  111.;  Dir.  City  Club 
or  Chicago;  Art  Extension  Com. 

§HiE8TER,  Mrs.  Isaac,  Reading,  Pa. 

♦Hiett,  Irving  B.,  Toledo,  O.  Realtor. 
Mem.  Zoning  «fe  Planning  Com.,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Commerce;  past  Pres.  Nat. 
Assn.  of  R.  E.  Bds. 

♦Hill,  Mrs.  A.  Ross,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
HiLPERT,  MSiiER  George,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  Consulting  Engineer.  Mem.  A.  S. 
C.  E.;  A.  S.  M.  E. 
Hilton,  Agnes,  Cincinnati,  O.  Officer 
Ohio  League  of  Women  Voters;  Hon. 
Mem.  City  Charter  Com.;  Trustee 
Publ.  Libr,  of  Hamilton  Co. 

♦HiNCH,  R.  L.,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

HiNSHAW,  Anne  M.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mem.  Garden  Club  (Chmn.  Conservn. 

Com.);   Wild  Flower  Preservn.  Soc; 

Nat.  Housing  Assn.;  Community  Fd. 

^     Org. 

THixon,  J.  M.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
HoADLBT,  Mrs.  Charles,  Englewood, 
N.  J.  V.-Chmn.  Fine  Arts  Dept.,  N.  J. 
St.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs;  Chmn. 
Billbd.  Regulation,  N.  J.  St.  Com.  for 
Protection  of  RoadJside  Beauty;  Billbd. 
Regulation,  Women's  Club;  Asso. 
Mem.  Reg.  Plan  Assn. 
Hodenptl,  Anton  G.,  New  York  City. 
Retd.  Banker.  Mem.  Acad,  of  Polit. 
Sci.;  N.  Y.  C.  of  C;  Community  Arts 
Assn.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Art  Assn.;  Roadside 
Com.,  L.  I.  C.  of  C;  Matinecook 
Neighborhood  Assn.,  Locust  Valley, 
L.  I.;  Mill  Neck  Assn.,  Mill  Neck,  L.  I. 

♦Hoffman,  Arthur  J.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

t  Hoffman,  Bebnhard,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.,  &  New  York  City. 

♦HoiT,    Henry    F.,    Kansas    City,    Mo. 

Architect.   Mem.  C.  of  C;  past  Chmn. 

Country  Club  Dist.  Homes  Assn. 

HoLBROOK,  Waldo  E.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Boy   Scout   Executive.     Pres.    Y.    M. 

C.  A.;  Mem.  Bd.,  Paul  Kimball  Hosp.; 
Bd.  of  Edn.;  Exec.  Officer  Boy  Scouts 
of  Am.  (Ocean  Co.). 

§HoLcoMBE,     Amasa     M.,     Washington, 

D.  C.  Patent  Lawyer.  Mem.  Bd.  of 
T.;  Fed.  Citizens  Assns.;  C.  of  C;  City 
Planning  Com.;  Mt.  Pleasant  Citizens' 
Assn.  (past  Pres.);  Inter-Fed.  Conf. 

tHoLUNGSHEAD,      MrS.     GeORGE     GlVEN, 

Montclair,  N.  J. 
HoLLisTER,  George  H.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Superintendent  of  Parks.    Mem.  (past 
Pres.)  Am.  Inst,  of  Park  Execs. 
♦Holmes,  E.  Ci^bencb,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Holmes,  Edward  J.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Civil  &  Landscape  Engr.  Pres.  Prac- 
ticing Engrs.'  Assn.;  Dir.  Civic  Club 
of  Mt.  "Washington. 

Holmes,  Edward  J.,  Boston,  Mass.  Dir. 
Mus.  Fine  Arts. 
*HoLMES,  W.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Artist,  Geologist,  &  Archseologiet.  Dir. 
Nat.  Gallery  of  Art;  past  Pres.  "Wash. 
Acad,  of  Sci.;  Mem.  Archseol.  Inst,  of 
Am.;  Life  Mem.  Nat.  Geog.  Soc;  Am. 
Folklore  Soc;  Nat.  Acad,  of  Scis.; 
French  Alpine  Club. 

HoNEYMAN,  Mrs.  Jessie  M.,  Eugene, 
Ore.  Pres.  Lewis  &  Clarke  Expn.; 
Traveler's  Aid  Soc;  Portland  Y.  "W. 
C.  A.;  Chmn.  Ore.  St.  Y.  W.  C.  A.; 
Dir.  Honolulu  &  San  Antonio  Y.  "W. 
C.  A.;  Mem.  Exec.  Com.,  St.  Fed.  of 
Garden  Clubs  (Chmn.  Roadside  Com.) ; 
Am.  Fed.  of  Arts;  Garden  Club  of  Am. ; 
Portland  Art  Class. 
♦Hoover,  William  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HosTETTER,  Harrt  B.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Landscape  Architect.  Mem.  City 
Planning  Com.,  C.  of  C;  President's 
Conf.  on  Home  Bldg.  <&  Home  Owner- 
ship. 
9  Houghton,  Augustus  S.,  New  York  City. 
Attorney.  Sec  &  Dir.  Am.  Game 
Assn.;  Dir.  Am.  Forestry  Assn.;  Trus- 
tee Assn.  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Adirondacks;  V.-Chmn.  Conservn. 
Com.,  Camp  Fire  Club  of  Am.;  Mem. 
N.  Y.  St.  Reforestation  Com. 
fHouGHTON,  Clement  S.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Houghton,  Elizabeth  G.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Howard,  Mrs.  E.  O.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
§HowARD,  Robert  C-.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mem.  Bd.  of  T.;  Mt.  Pleasant  Citizens' 
Assn. 

Howe,  George  A.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
♦Howe,  Thomas,  Indianapohs,  Ind.   Past 

Pres.  Butler  Coll.;  Mem.  C.  of  C. 
JHowELL,  Beaudric  L.,  Washington,  D. 

C.  Civil  Engineer.  Mem.  Alexandria, 
Va.,  C.  of  C;  Asso.  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E.; 
Wash.  Soc.  of  Engrs.;  Soc.  of  Am. 
Mil.  Engrs. 

♦Howell,  Clark,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Editor. 
Past  Pres.  Ga.  Senate;  past  Speaker 
Ga.  House  of  Rep.;  Trustee  U.  of  Ga.; 
Dir.  Asso.  Press.  Editor  Atlanta  Con- 
stituiion.  Author  "History  of  Georgia." 
Howell,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  Cleveland,  O. 

♦Howlett,    Blanche    C,    Washington, 

D.  C. 

♦HoTT,  John  Clayton,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Hydraulic  Engineer.  Past  Pres. 
Wash.  Soc  of  Engrs.;  past  V.P.  Wash. 
Acad,  of  Sci.;  A.  S.  C.  E.;  Mem.  Am. 
Engring.  Council. 
Hubbard,  Henry  V.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Landscape  Architect.  Norton  Prof,  of 
Reg.  Planning;  Chmn.  Harvard  Sch.  of 
City  Planning;  Pres.  A.  S.  L.  A.;  Am. 
City  Planning  Inst.;  Internat.  Fed. 
Housing  &  Town  Planning;  Nat.  Conf. 
on  Outdoor  Recr.;  Mem.  Town  Plan- 
ning Inst.;  Nat.  Cap.  Park  &  Planning 
Commn.  Chief  Editor  Landscape 
Architecture:  City  Planning  Quarterly, 


Co-author  with  T.  K.  Hubbard  of  "An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Landscape 
Design"  &  "Our  Cities  Today  «k  To- 
morrow." 
Hubbard,  Theodora  Kimball  (Mrs. 
Henry  "V.),  Cambridge,  Mass.  Author 
&  Editor.  Hon.  Ln.  Am.  City  Plan- 
ning Inst.;  Corresp.  Mem.  A.  S.  L.  A.; 
Asso,  Mem.  Town  Planning  Inst.;  past 
Chief  Ref.  Libr.  Section,  U.  S.  Bur.  of 
Housing  &  Transportation;  1921-23 
Expert  on  Zoning  Inform.;  Sec 
Hoover's  Adv.  Com.  on  City  Planning 
«k  Zoning;  Asso.  Editor  Landscape 
Architecture;  Contrib.  Editor  City 
Planning  Quarterly;  Co-author  (with 
Henry  "V.  Hubbard)  of  "An  Introduc- 
tion 'to  the  Study  of  Landscape  De- 
sign" «fe  "Out  Citie.s  Today  &  To- 
morrow." Author  "Manual  of  Informa- 
tion on  City  Planning  &  Zoning";  Co- 
editor  with  F.  L.  Olmsted  of  Olmsted 
Papers,  Vols.  I  &  II. 

♦Hubley,  George  W.,  F.  A.  I.  E.  E., 
F.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Con- 
sulting Engineer.  Engr.  Publ.  Utilities 
Bur.,  City  of  Louisville;  Sec.  Engrs.  <fe 
Archts.  Club. 

♦Hughes,  Charles  C,  Seattle,  Wash. 

tHuLL,  Morton  D.,  Chicago,  111.  Con- 
gressmaip,  former  Mem.  111.  House  of 
Rep.  Mem.  111.  Constl.  Cojiv.,  1920; 
68th-71st  Con/;resses  of  U.  S. 
Hull,  Roy  B.,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Landscape  Architect.  Dept.  of  Hort. 
Extension  Serv.,  Purdue  U.;  Mem.  Bd. 
of  Dirs.,  St.  Fed.  of  Garden  Clubs; 
Am.  Country  Life  Asan. 

fHuNNEWELL,      MrS.      ArtHUE,      BostOD, 

Mass. 
Hunt,  Mrs,  Roy  Arthur,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  V.P.  (past  Pres.  &  Sec.)  Garden 
Club  of  Allegheny  Co.;  Mem.  Garden 
Club  of  Am. ;  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny 
Co. 

♦Hunt,  Sumner  P.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Architect.  Mem.  A.  I.  A.;  past  Pres. 
Southern  Cal.  Chapt.,  A.  I.  A.;  City 
Plan  Commn. 

♦Huntington,  D.  R.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

♦Hussey,  Ernbst  B.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Cons.  Engr,,  Intercounty  River  Impr. 
of  King  &  Pierce  Counties.  Chmn. 
Seattle  Terminal  Bd.;  Mem.  Grade 
Separation  Commn. 

♦Hutchbnb,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

§Hutche80n,  Martha  Brookes  (Mrs. 
Wm.  a.).  New  York  City.  Landscape 
Architect.  Mem.  A.  S,  L.  A.  (N.  Y. 
Chapt.) ;  Am.  Fed.  of  Arts ;  Nat.  Soc.  of 
Col.  Ddmes;  Met.  Mus,  Art;  "Save- 
the-Redwoods"  League;  Garden  Club 
of  Am, 
Huttenloch,  Ralph  L„  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  N,  J.  Pres.  &  Dir.  N.  J.  Fed.  of 
Shade  Tree  Commns. ;  Supervisor  Dept. 
of  Parks  &  Publ.  Property;  Shade  Tre« 
Div. ;  Mem.  City  Garden  Club. 
Huttenlocher,  Mrs.  Forest,  Des 
Moines,  la.  Chmn.  Park  Com.,  Garden 
Club  (past  Pres.);  V.P.  la.  Fed.  of 
Garden    Clubs    (Co-Chmn.    Roadside 
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Beautification  Com.) ;  Nat.  Council  St. 
Garden  Club  Feds.;  Organizer  Jr.  Gar- 
den Club  of  Am. 

♦Iden,  Susan,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Feature 
Writer,  Garden  Editor  &  Reporter, 
The  Raleigh  Txmes.  Mem.  Exec.  Bd., 
Historian,  &  Reporter  Garden  Club; 
St.  Chmn.  of  Conservn.,  N.  C.  Garden 
Club;  Rec.  Sec.  Woman's  Club. 

*Ide80N,  Ethel  F.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Social 
Worker.  Asst.  Exec.  Sec.  Better  Hous- 
ing League;  Chmn.  Living  Cost  Com., 
League  of  Women  Voters;  Sec.  Cin- 
cinnati Peace  League;  Mem.  City 
Charter  Com.;  Consumers  League. 

{Ihlder,  John,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Boston, 
Mass.,  &  Washington,  D.  C.  Housing 
Constdtant.  Exec.  Dir.  Pittsburgh 
Housing  Assn.;  Exec.  Dir.  Mass.  Hous- 
ing Assn.;  past  Field  Sec.  Nat.  Housing 
Assn.;  past  Mgr.  Dir.  Phila.  Housing 
Assn.;  past  Mgr.  Civic  Develop.  Dept., 
U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Mem.  City  Planning  & 
Zoning  Adv.  Com.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Com- 
merce; Am.  City  Planning  Inst.; 
Greater  Pa.  Council;  Housing  Con- 
sultant Nat.  Cap.  Park  &  Planning 
Commn.;  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Pittsburgh  Fed. 
of  Social  Agencies;  Chmn.  Exec.  Com., 
Mass.  Conf.  on  Social  Work;  Housing 
Com.,  Washington  Council  of  Social 
Agencies;  Com.  Chmn.,  President's 
Conf.  on  Home  Bldg.  &  Home 
Ownership;  Chmn.  Nat.  Council  on 
Housing  Practice. 
Inqhram,  Mrs.  John  T.,  Quincy,  111. 
Chmn.  (Organizer  &  Ist  Pres.)  Civic 
Music  Assn.;  Mem.  Bd.,  Music  Club; 
Art  Club;  Mem.  Little  Community 
Theatre;  St.  Legisl.  Com.,  111.  Fed.  of 
Home  Brn-s.;  (Organizer  &  1st  Pres.), 
Parent-Teachers'  Assn.;  Adams  Co. 
Home  Bur. 
Ingle,  Arthur  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturer.  Pres.  Civic  Impr.  Assn.; 
V.P.  C.  of  C. 

♦Inqlis,  James,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Manu- 
facturer. Dir.  Fed.  Res.  Bank,  De- 
troit; Nat.  Bank  of  Commerce;  past 
Pres.  Detroit  Bd.  of  Commerce. 

♦Inqus,  Mrs.  James,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

♦Insull,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Chicago,  111. 

flsELiN,  Mrs.  Charles  Oliver,  New  York 
City.  Sec.  Nat.  Council  for  Protection 
of  Roadside  Beauty;  Liaison  OflScer, 
Nat.  Council  of  St.  Garden  Club  Feds.; 
Chmn.  Membership  Com.  of  Roadside 
Com.,  L.  I.  C.  of  C;  V.-Chmn.  Nassau 
Co.  Chapt.,  A.  R.  C;  Mem.  Nat.  Bd., 
Y.  W.  C.  A.;  "Save-the-Redwoods" 
League;  Nat.  Assn.  Audubon  Socs.; 
Am.  Nature  Assn.;  Am.  Scenic  &  Hist. 
Preservn.  Soc;  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.; 
Garden  Club,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng.;  Am. 
Country  Life  Assn.;  Hort.  Soc.  of  N.Y.; 
Woman's  Nat.  Farm  &  Garden  Assn. 

JIttner,  Willlam  B.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Architect.  Archt,  Bd.  of  Edn.;  V.P. 
Plaza  Commn.;  past  Dir.  «fc  Treas. 
A.  I.  A.;  past  Pres.  St.  Louis  Chapt., 
Inst,  of  Archts.;  local  Chmn.  Washing- 


ton  Plan    Commn.;   past   Sec.    Civic 
Impr.  League. 

Jackson,     Mart    L.,    Pittsburgh,     Pa. 
Mem.  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  Co.; 
Citizens  Com.  on  City  Plan. 
*Jack80n,  Wm.  T.,  Toledo,  O. 
♦Jacobs,  Mrs.  Solon,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jacobsen,  Charles,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cashier,  Nat.  Met.  Bank.  Mem.  Bd. 
of  T. 

Jacobt,  Wilmbr  M.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Chmn.  Bd.  of  Zoning  Adjustment. 
Mem.  City  Transit  Commn.;  Flood 
Commn.;  Bd.  of  Advisers,  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.  of  U.  S. 

James,  Harlean,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Exec.  Sec.  A.  C.  A.  Exec.  Sec.  Fed. 
Socs.  on  Planning  &  Parks;  Sec.  Appa- 
lach.  Trail  Conf.;  Chmn.  Sec.  &  Mem. 
Corns.,  President's  Conf.  on  Home 
Bldg.  &  Home  Ownership;  past  Pres. 
D.  C.  League  of  Women  Voters;  local 
Br.  A.  A.  U.  W.  (past  Chmn.  Legisl. 
Com.) ;  past  Chmn.  Women's  Jt.  Con- 
gressional Com.;  Mem.  Bd.,  Better 
Homes  in  Am.;  Mem.  Am.  City  Plan- 
ning Inst.;  Nat.  Assn.  Civic  Sees.;  Nat. 
Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Nat.  Mun. 
League;  Nat.  Arts  Club.  Editor 
"American  Civic  Annual";  Asso.  Ed. 
American  Magazine  of  Art.  Author 
"The  Building  of  Cities,"  "Land  Plan- 
ning in  the  U.  S.  for  the  City,  State  & 
Nation." 

James,  Lee  Warren,  Dayton,  O. 

Jameson,  John  A.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Attorney  at  Law.  Chmn.  Santa  Bai- 
bara  Co.  Planning  Commn.;  Pres. 
Montecito  Country  Water  Dist. ;  Dir.- 
Treas.  Santa  Barbara  Commimity 
Chest;  Trustee  Girls  School;  Mem. 
Water  Com.,  So.  Cal,  Council,  St. 
C.  of  C;  Gov.'s  Hon.  Adv.  Com., 
State-wide  Water  Plan. 

Janssen,  Henry,  Wyomissing,  Pa. 
Pres.  Textile  Machine  Works.  Dir. 
C.  of  C;  Peoples  Trust  Co.;  V.P.  Wyo- 
missing Fdn.,  Inc.;  Chmn.  Street  Com., 
Wyomissing  Boro  Council,  Mem.  Exec. 
Com.  &  Bd.,  Reading  Hosp.;  Com- 
munity Council  for  Reg.  Planning; 
Boro  Assn. 

Jantzer,  George  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mem.  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning. 

Jefferson,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal. 

Jelleff,  Frank  R.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Merchant.  Pres.  Bd.,  Boys  Club; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  T.;  C.  of  C;  Rotary  Club. 
§Jemi8on,  Robert,  Jr.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Realtor.  Past  Pres.  Nat.  Assn.  R.  E. 
Bds. ;  Dir.  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning; 
Community  Chest;  Mem.  Com.  on  City 
Planning,  President's  Conf.  on  Home 
Bldg.  &  Home  Ownership;  C.  of  C. 

Jbncks,  Mlts.  Francis  M.,  Baltimore, 
Md .  V.P.  (past  Pres.)  Women's  Civic 
League  (Chmn.  Finance  Com.);  Md. 
Home  for  Delinquent  Colored  Girls; 
Mem.  Women's  City  Club;  Open 
Forum;  Publ.  Sch.  Assn.;  Nat.  Recr. 
Assn.;  Women's  Br.,  Nat.  Civic  Fed.; 
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Progressive  Edn.  Assn.;  Nat.  Con- 
sumers League;  Nat.  Mun.  League; 
Am.  Social  Hygiene  Assn. 

Jekkins,  Mks.  Helen  Hartley,  Nor- 
folk, Conn. 
§Jenninos,  Coleman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pres.  Asso.  Charities;  Chmn.  Exec. 
Com.,  Toe  H.;  Mem.  Bd,  Trustees, 
Community  Chest;  Nat.  Com.  Wash- 
ington Cathedral;  Bd.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Jennings,  George  H.,  Jewett  City, 
Conn.  Physician.  Chmn.  Trustees 
erecting  Libr.  Annex;  past  Chmn.  Publ. 
Sch.  Commn.;  Home  Serv.  Red  Cross. 

Jennings,  Mrs.  Hennen,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
♦Jester,  Lewis  A.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Realtor.  Chmn.  Bd.  of  Adjustment, 
Zoning  Commn.;  Mem.  City  Planning 
Commn.;  Publ.  Welfare  Bd. 

Jewett,  James  J.,  Riverton,  Wyo. 
tJoHNsoN,  Alba  B.,  Philadelplua,,  Pa. 
Pres.  St.  C.  of  C;  V.P.  Phila.  C.  of  C; 
Mem.  Exec.  Com.,  Greater  Pa.  Coun- 
cil; M<em.  Phila.  Art  Jury;  Am.  Acad. 
Polit.  &  Social  Sci.;  Fairmount  Park 
Art  Assn.;  Pa.  Hist.  Soc;  City  Parks 
Assn.;  &  many  others, 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Alba  B.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Alfred  E.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Clergyman.  Mfem.  Audubon  Soc; 
Park  Assn.;  Nat.  Kindergarten  Assn.; 
R.  L  Humane  Assn.;  Nat.  Recr.  Assn.; 
Am.  Humane  Soc. 
•Johnson,  E.  Dana,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Editor  New  Mexican. 

Johnson,  Ida  B.,  Washington,  D.  C,  «fe 
Ipswich,  Mass.  Mem.  Y.  W.  C.  A.; 
Hist.  Soc,  Ipswich. 

Johnson,  O.  H.  P.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Banker.  Mem.  Bd.  of  T. 
♦Johnson,    Pyke,    Washington,    D.    C. 
V.P.  Automobile  C.  of  C;  Pres.  Chevy 
Chase  Home  &  Sch.  Assn.;  Master, 
Potomac  Grange;  Mem.  Bd.  of  G^vs., 
A.  A.  A. 
♦Johnson,    S.    M.,    Washington,    D.    C. 
Ptes .  Nat.  Blvd.  Assji.,  Inc.;  Lee  High- 
way Assta.;  V.P.  Nat.  Highways  Assn.; 
Mem.  &  Dir.  Nat.  Co.  Roads  Planning 
Commn. 
{tJoHNSON,  Wm.  Tkmpleton,  San  Diego, 
Cal.     Architect.     V.P.    St.    Parks    & 
Beaches  Assn.;  local  Chapt.,  A.  I.  A. 
9 Johnstone,  Mrs.  Ralph  S.,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  Sec.  The  Outdoor  Circle. 

Jones,  Amelia  H.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
♦Jones,  James,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jones,  Louise  E.,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
N.  V. 
♦Jones,  O.  G.,  Toledo,  O.   Mem.  faculty, 
U.  of  Toledo. 

Jones,    R.  Bryson,    Kansas   City,  Mo. 

Jones,  Randall  L.,  Cedar  City,  Utah. 
Special  Representative,  Union  Pacific 
System  Park  Service.  Chmn.  Town 
Planning  Com.;  Mem.  Utah  St.  Park 
Com. 

JvDD,  MtRS.  George  H.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Jtjdd,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Dalton,  Ga.  Land- 
scape Architect.  Pres.  Southeastern 
Council.  Gen.  Fed.  Women's  Clubs; 


V.P.  Ga.  Fed.  Women's  Clubs;  Ga. 
Forest  Assn.;  Chmn.  Dalton  Free  Publ. 
Libr.;  Dalton  Chapt.,  A.  R.  C;  Mem. 
Nat.  Conf.  on  St.  Parks;  St.  Commn. 
Forestry  &  Geology;  Fed.  of  Garden 
Clubs. 
♦Justement,  Louis,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Architect. 

♦Kales,    William    R.,    Detroit,    Mich. 

Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Karcher,  Mrs.  W,  L.,  Freeport,  111. 
Pres.  Garden  Club  of  111. 

Kauffmann,  Rudolph  Max,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Lit.  Editor  Evening  Star; 
Sec.  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co.; 
Trustee  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art;  Mem. 
Bd.  of  T.;  C.  of  C;  Soc.  of  Natives, 
D.  C;  Instr.  Visiting  Nurae  Soc. 

Kay,  W.  E.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Lawyer. 
Mem.  City  Planning  Bd. ;  Am.  Forestry 
Assn.  (active  in  Fla.  movements); 
Civitan  Club;  Nat.  Recr.  Assn.;  Exec. 
Council  for  N.  Fla.  Boy  Scouts;  & 
many  others. 
9KEAT0R,  I.  J.,  Denver,  Colo.   Pres.  City 

Planning  Commn. 
fKEATOR,  Mrs.  John  Frisbee,  German- 
town,  Pa. 
♦Keeler,  Charles,  Berkeley,  Cal.    Au- 
thor.   Past  Dir.   Mus.   Cal.  Acad,  of 
Sci.;  past  Mng.  Dir.  C.  of  C. 

Keer,  Frederick  J.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Estate  Appraiser.  Dir.  Broad  Street 
Assn. 

Kehb,  Cyrus,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mem. 
Am.  Assn.  of  Port  Authorities;  Am. 
Fed.  Arts;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.;  Bd.  of 
T.;  Cosmos  Club;  Garden  Cities  <fe 
Town  Planning  Assn.,  London,  Eng.; 
Internat.  Garden  Cities  &  Town  Plan- 
ning Fed.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Plan- 
ning; Nat.  Geog.  Soc;  Nat.  Housing 
Assn.;  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Nat.  Rivers 
&  Harbors  Conigress ;  Nat.  Geneal.  Soc. ; 
China  Inst,  of  Am.;  Am.  Acad. 
PoUt.  &  Social  Sci.  Author  "A  Nation 
Plan  with  a  Suggestion  for  a  World 
Plan." 
♦Kbhrli,  Herman,  Portland,  Ore.  Exec. 
Sec.  City  Club. 

Keith,  Luther  M.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Dir.  Roadside  Dev.,  St.  Highway  Dept, 
Chmn.  Roadside  Beautification  Com., 
Am.  Assn.  of  St.  Highway  Officials; 
Mem.  Am.  Forestry  Assn.;  Conn. 
Forest  &  Park  Assn.;  Conn.Hort.  Soc. 
9KELLETER,  Paul  D.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Dir.  St.  Conservn. 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Frederic  R.,  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.  Pres.  Nat.  Council,  St. 
Garden  Club  Fed.;  Centr.  Bur.  of 
Social  Serv.;  Co.  Dir.  St.  Emerg.  Re- 
lief Admn. 
♦Kelly,  Bliss,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Asst.  Mun.  Counselor.  Sec.  City 
Planning  Commn. 
?  Kelly,  Davis  A.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Sec. 
Essex  Co.  Park  Commn. 

Kelly,  Howard  A.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Surgeon.  Mem.  A.  A.  A.  S.;  Nat.  Assn. 
of  Audubon  Socs.;  N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden; 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.;  Exec.  Bd.,  Mt. 
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Royal  Impr.  Assn.  Donor,  Howard  A. 
Kelly  Park,  Orange  Co.,  Fla.  Fellow 
&  Hon.  Mem.  of  many  foreign  societies- 
9 Kelly,  Paul,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Sec.  Bd.  of 
Conservn.  &  Development.  Scout- 
master, Boy  Scouts  of  Am.;  Mem. 
Izaak  Walton  League. 
fKELSEY,  Frederick  W.,  New  York  City. 
Pres.  F.  W.  Kelsey  Nursery  Co.  Past 
Park  Commr.  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.;  Mem. 
Am.  Mufl.  Nat.  Hist.;  N.  J.  Hist.  Soc; 
N.  E.  Soc.  of  Orange  (past  Pres.); 
Met.  Mus.  Art;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.; 
Am.  Game  Assn.;  Am.  Park  Soc; 
Am.  Scenic  &  Hist.  Soc;  Am.  Acad. 
Polit.  &  Social  Sci.;  N.  Y.  Parks  & 
Playground^  Assn.  (Mem.  Exec.  Com.) ; 
For.  Policy  Assn.  Author  "The  First 
Country  Park  System."  Prepared 
N.  J.  Shade  Tree  Commn.  Law  of  1885. 

Kblsey,  Harlan  P.,  E.  Boxford,  Mass. 
Nurseryman.  Landscape  Architect. 
Collaborator  for  Nat.  Park  Serv.;  Trus- 
tee Mass.  Hort.  Soc  (Chmn.  Exhibi- 
tion Com.) ;  Mem.  Am.  City  Planning 
Inst.;  Am.  Inst,  of  Park  Execs.;  Mass. 
Civic  League;  Nat.  Conf.  on  St.  Parks; 
Nat.  Parks  Assn. 

Kemp,  William  S.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Kbmpbr,  James  Scott,  Chicago,  HI. 
Pres.  James  S.  Kemper  &  Co.  Dir. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  Polit.  & 
Social  Sci.;  Exec  Com.,  U.  S.  C.  of  C; 
Ohio  Soc,  Chicago. 

Kennedy,  F.  L.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Educator.  Mem.  faculty,  Harvard  U.; 
A.  S.  M.  E.;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.; 
Harvard  Engring.  Soc;  Nat.  Conf.  on 
Social  Work. 
♦Kbnyon,  J.  Miller,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Attorney  at  Law.  Pabt  Pree.  D.  C. 
Bar  Assn.;  Mfem.  Bd.  of  Govs.,  Episco- 
pal Eye,  Ear  &  Throat  Hosp. 

Kbpplbr,  Arie,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
Dir.  of  Housing. 

§Kerr,  Mrs.  John  Clappbrton,  New 
York  City.  Pres.  Woman's  League  for 
Protection  of  Riverside  Park;  Mem. 
Bd.  Bethany  Day  Nursery;  V.P. 
N.  Y.  C.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs;  Dir. 
N.  Y.  Park  Assn. 

§Kk88ler,  William  H.,  Birmingham. 
Ala.  Landscape  Architect. 

Kbtterer,  Mrs.  Gustav,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Pres.  Phila.  Fed.  of  Women's 
Clubs  &  AUied  Orgns.;  Hon.  Pres.  <fc 
Founder  Mem.,  Temple  U.  Women's 
Club;  Dir.  Com.  of  1926  (Strawberry 
Mansion);  V.P.  Women's  City  Club; 
Mem.  St.  Fed.  of  Pa.  Women  (V.-Chmn. 
Am.  Citizenship  Dept.);  Valley  Forge 
Park  Commn.  (apptd.  by  Governor); 
Fairmounf;  Pajk  Art  Assn.;  Art  Alli- 
ance; Adv.  Council,  City  Charter 
Com.;  Am.  Social  Hygiene  Assn.; 
Phila.  World  Court  Com.;  Child 
Health  Soc;  &  manj-  others. 
t§KiBBEY,  Bessie  J.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mem.  Exec  Bd.,  Dupont  Circle  Citi- 
zens' Assn.;  Monday  Evening  Club; 
Dept.  Social  Welfare. 

*KiMBALL,  Allen  H.,  Ames,  la.  Mem. 
faculty,  Iowa  State  Coll. 


Kino,  Mrs.  Francis,  South  Hartford, 
N.  Y.  Writer  &  Speaker  on  gardening. 
Hon.  Pres.  Woman's  Nat.  Farm  & 
Garden  Assn.;  Mem.  (past  Pres.)  Civic 
Impr.  League,  Alma,  Mich.;  Garden 
Club  of  Am.;  Hon.  Mem.  of  numerous 
Garden  Clubs. 
♦King,  Genevieve,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

King,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  Boston,  Mass. 
9K1NQBRY,  Robert,  Chicago,  111.  Sec.  & 
Gen.  Mgr.  Chicago  Reg.  Planning 
Assn.  Sec.  111.  Bd.  of  Park  Advisors; 
Cook  Co.  Forest  Preserve  Adv.  Com.; 
Mem.  111.  Commn.  on  Future  Road 
Program. 
fKiNQSLEY,  Mrs.  Willbt  Lton,  Rome, 
N.  Y. 

KiRBY,  Hugh  Lee,  Cherrydale,  Va. 
Pres.  Fed.  Sanitation  Corp.  Pres. 
Wyo.-Mont.  R.  R.  Co.  Dir.  Arlington 
C.  of  C;  Mem.  Lee  Blvd.  Assn. 
tKiRBY,  John  H.,  Houston,  Tex.  Lumber- 
man. Pres.  Ivirby  Lumber  Co. 
9  Kirk,  Arthur  S.,  Des  Moines,  la.  V.P. 
(past  Pres.)  City  Planning  &  Zoning 
Commn.  (Chmn.  Streets  &  Blvds. 
Com.);  Mem.  (past  Pres.)  R.  E.  Bd.; 
la.  Assn.  of  R.  E.  Bds.  (past  Pres.); 
C.  of  C.  (past  Dir.). 

KiRKBRiDB,  Mrs.  Franklin  B.,  Darien, 
Conn. 

KiRKwooD,  Mrs.  Robbrt  C,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal. 

KizER,  B.  H.,  Spokane,  Wash.  Lawyer. 
Pres.  City  Plan  Commn.;  past  Pres. 
C.  of  C. ;  St.  Bar  Assn. ;  Spokane  Co,  Bar 
Assn.;  Trustee  Spokane  Welfare  Assn. 
(past  Campaign  Chmn.  Community 
Chest). 
♦Klauber,  Melvillb,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Klbtzsch,  Alvin  p.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dir.  Ist  Civic  Fdn.;  Pres.  Auditorium 
Co.;  Auditorium  Gov.  Bd.;  Mem. 
Lower  West  Side  Advancement  Assn. ; 
Co.  Park  Bd.;  Washington  Park 
Z06I.  Soc. 

Klorer,  John,  New  Orleans,  La.  Civil 
Engineer.  Chief  Engr.  Orleans  Levee 
Bd.;  Mem.  City  Planning  &  Zoning 
Commn. 

Knapp,  George  O.,  New  York  City. 
9KNI8ELY,  J.  Herman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Municipalities.  Sec. 
Pa.  St.  Assn.  of  Boroughs;  Delegate 
(apptd.  by  President)  at  Conf.  of  5th 
Internat.  Congress  of  Local  Authorities 
(Europe) . 

Knowles,  Charles  N.,  Denver,  Colo. 

JKnowles,  Morris,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Cons.  Engr.,  Dir.  C.  of  C;  Am.  Inst, 
of  Cons.  Engrs.;  A.  S.  C.  E.;  Chmn. 
Com.  on  Publ.  Utilities  for  Houses, 
President's  Conf.  on  Home  Bldg.  «fe 
Home  Ownership;  V.-Chmn.  Commn. 
to  study  Mun.  Consolidation  in  Coun- 
ties of  the  Second  Class;  Mem.  U.  S. 
C.  of  C;  Zoning  Com.,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Commerce;  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.; 
Am.  Soc.  Mun.  Imprs.;  Nat.  Mun. 
League;  Nat.  Housing  League;  In- 
ternat. Housing  &  Town  Planning 
Fed.;  Internat.  Fed.  for  Garden  Cities 
&    Town    Planning;    Pa.    Housing    A 
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Town  Planning  Assn.;  Pa.  St.  C.  of  C; 

Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  Co.;   Flood 

Commn.;  Engrs.  Soc.  of  "Weetern  Pa.; 

Engring.    Inst,    of    Can.;    Nat.    Inst. 

of  Social  Sci. ;  N.  E.  &  Pa.  Water  Works 

Asens.;  Am.  Water  Works  Assn.;  Am. 

Publ.  Health  Assn. 
KoHLER,  Marie  C,  Kohler,  Wis.    Pres. 

Wis.   Better   Homes  in  Am.;   Kohler 

Woman's  Club  (Chmn.  Drama  Com.) ; 

Dir.  Wis.  Conf.  of  Social  Work;  Chmn. 

Com.  Girl  Scouts. 
jKoHLBR.     Walter     J.,     Kohler,     Wis. 

Manufacturer.      Pres.     Kohler     Co.; 

Kohler  Impr.  Co.  organized  "to  make 

Kohler  Village  an  American  Garden 

City";     Sheboygan     Home     for     the 

Friendless;  Dir.  Planning  Fdn.  of  Am., 

N.  Y.  C. 
Krbbs,  Mrs.  H.  C,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Publicity  Chmn.,  6th  Dist.  St.  Fed. 

Women's  Clubs;  Mem.  A.  A.  U.  W.; 

Planning    &     Zoning    Commn.;     Co. 

Council  of  Women's  Clubs;  James  City 

Co.  Ilhteracy  Com. 
♦Krieger,   a.   a.,   Louisville,   Ky.    City 

Engineer. 
Kroner,    Hatbs,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Major,  U.  S.  Army. 
Krubsi,   Paul  J.,   Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Manufacturer.  Past  Dir.  U.  S.  C.  of  C. ; 

Pres.  Chattanooga  C.  of  C;  Trustee 

U.  of  Chattanooga;  U.  of  Tennessee. 
♦Kruse,    Walter    O.,    Davenport,    la. 

Architect. 
§Kunz,  George  Frederick,  New  York 

City.    Pres.  Am.  Scenic  &  Preeervn. 

Soc;  Hon.  Res.  Ciu-ator  of  Precious 

Stones,   Am.   Mus.   Nat.   Hist.;   V.P. 

Am.   Mus.   of  Safety;   Hon.   Pres.   & 

Trustee  Mus.  of  Peaceful  Arts;  Hon. 

Pres.  Bird  &  Tree  Club.    (Deceased.) 

Laird,  Warren  P.,  Sc.  D.,  F.  A.  I.  A., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prof.  Architecture, 
U.  of  Pa.;  Dean  Sch.  of  Fine  Arts,  U. 
of  Pa.  Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Reg.  Plan- 
ning Fed.;  Zoning  Commn.,  1929;  Pa. 
St.  Art  Commn.;  Merion  Civic  Assn.; 
Hon.  Mem.  Soc.  of  Archts.,  Uruguay, 
S.  A.;  Cent.  Soc.  of  Archts.,  Argentina; 
Mem.  Church  Bldg.  Commn.,  P.  E. 
Diocese  of  Pa.;  Com.  on  Church 
Architecture,  Gen.  Council,  Lutheran 
Churches  of  N.  A.;  Art  AUiance;  Am. 
Sec.  Permanent  Com.  on  Internat. 
Congress  of  Archts.;  Couf.  Archt.  for 
state,  municipal,  &  other  buildings. 
Lake,  Mrs.  William  F.,  Hot  Springs 
National  Park,  Ark.  Pres.  Ark.  Fed.  of 
Women's  Clubs;  Mem.  Com.  on  Re- 
conditioning, Remodeling  &  Moderniz- 
ing, President's  Conf.  on  Home  Bldg. 
&  Home  Ownership. 

♦Lamb,  Robert  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ophthalmologist.  Mem.  Am.  &  D.  C. 
Med.  SocB.;  Bd.  of  T.;  C.  of  C. 

ILamont,  T.  W.,  New  York  City.  Banker. 
Trustee  Carnegie  Fdn.  for  Advance- 
ment   of    Teaching;    Phillips    Exeter 
Acad. 
Lamont,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  New  York  City. 

♦Lamping,  Gbobqe  B.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


*Lampman,  B.  H.,  Portlanti ,  Ore.    Pub- 
lisher. Staff  Mem.  Oregonian. 
JLandes,    Bertha    K.    (Mrs.    Henrt), 
Seattle,    Wash.     Past    Mayor.     Hon. 
Pres.  Women's  City  Club;  delegate  to 
White  House  Conf.  on  Child  Welfare; 
Mem.  Bd.,   Community   Fd.;   Chmn. 
Mayor's  Commn.  on  Improved  Em- 
ployment   for    Women;    past    Mem. 
City  Council. 
♦Landeb,  Henrt,  F.  Geol.  8.  A.,  Seattle, 
Wash.    Geologist.    Dean  Coll.  of  Sci., 
U.  of  Wash.;  St.  Geologist,  1901-21. 
Mem.  Nat.  Geog.  Soc;  Am.  Inst,  of 
Mininig  &  Metall.  Engrs. 
Lane,  Joseph  J.,  New  York  City. 
fLANG,  Mrs.  Robert  B.,  Racine,  Wis. 
§Langwortht,    Mrs.    B.    F.,    Winnetka, 
111.    V.P.  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  & 
Teachers;  111.  Social  Hygiene  League; 
Chicago  Govt.  Planning  Assn.;  Cook 
Co.  Sch.  of  Nursing;  past  Pres.  Wo- 
man's City  Club;  past  Village  Trustee, 
Winnetka;  Sec.  Cliicago  Juvenile  Pro- 
ttective   Assn.;    Mem.    111.    League    of 
Women  Voters. 
§Lansburgh,  MlRS.  Julius,  Washington, 
D.  C.    Volunteer  Social  Worker.   V.P. 
Social  Hygiene  Soc;  Mem.  Civic  Sec- 
tion,   20th    Ceritury    Club;    Monday 
Evening    Club;    Columbian    Women; 
Kalorama    Citizens'    Assn.;    Women's 
City  Club;  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Lausen,  a.  F.,  Jr.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Lawrence,     Arthur     W.,     Broniville, 
N.    Y.     Pres.    Westchester   Co.    Park 
Commn.;  Mem.  N.  Y.  St.  Council  of 
Parks;    Westchester    Co.    C.    of    C; 
Transit  Commn. 
§Lawrence,  Ellis  F.,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  Port- 
land,  Ore.    Architect.    Dean  Sch.   of 
Architecture  &  Alhed  Arts,  U.  of  Ore.; 
Dir.  Ore.  Bldg.  Congress;  Mem.  City 
Planning  Commn.;  City  Club. 
♦Lawrence,   F.   E.,  Jr.,   St.   Loviis,   Mo. 
Exec.   Sec,   Reg.   Planning  Fed.,   St. 
Louis  Dist.  Asst.  Dir.  Council  on  Civic 
Needs;  Civic  Bur.,  C.  of  C;  past  Sec 
City  Plan  Commn.;  Mem.  Nat.  Conf. 
on  City  Planning. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Sharpsburg, 
Pa.    Mem.  Civic  Club  of  Pittsburgh; 
St.  Forestry  Commn.;  Garden  Club  of 
Am.;  Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  Co. 
(Chmn.  Billbd.  &  Roadside  Com.). 
Lawton,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Chmn.  Nat.  Council  for  Protection  of 
Roadside  Beauty;  Adv.  Chmn.  Com. 
for    Protection    of    Roadside    Beauty, 
Gen.  Fed.  Women's  Clubs.    Rendering 
distinguished  service  in  fight  for  road- 
side development  &  restiiction  of  bill- 
boards as  pioneer  in  State  Roadi,ide 
Surveys. 
Lazarus,  Fred,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O.   Mer- 
chant.   Pres.   Jewish   Orphan   Home, 
Cleveland,   O.;    Mem.   Bd.   of    Dirs., 
Community  Fd.;  Jewish  Welfare  Fed.; 
Industrial  Bur.,  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Gallery 
of  Fine  Arts  (all  of  Columbus). 
Lazarus,    Simon,    Columbus,   O.     Mer- 
chant. Trustee  Children's  Hoep.;  Mt. 
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Carmel  Hofp.;  Dir.  Better  Bus.  Bur.; 

Humane  Soc. 
Lea,     Arthuk     H.,     Philadelphia,     Pa. 

Treas.  Conf.   on   Mun.   Govt.;   Mem. 

Exec.  Com.,  Com.  of  70;  Mem.  City 

Charter  Com.;  New  City  Charter  Com. 

(Exec.    Com.);    Bur.    of    Mun.    Res.; 

Pa.    Elections    Assn.;    Bus.    Progress 

Assn.;  All-Phila.  Conf.  on  Mun.  Govt.; 

City  Parka  Assn.;  Fairmount  Park  Art 

Astn.;     Reg.     Planning     Fed.     Phila. 

Tri-St.    Diat.;    Contrib.    Mem.    Civic 

Club. 
Lea,    Mrs.    Charles    M.,    Devon,    Pa. 

Pres.  Women'a  City  Club  of  Phila.; 

Mem.  Exec.  Bd.,  Emerg.  Aid,  Phila.; 

Adv.  Bd.,  Phila.  Gen.  Hosp.;  Mem. 

Reg.  Planning  Fed.  Phila.  Tri-St.  Dist.; 

Phila.  Progress  Assn.;  Bur.  of  Mun. 

Res.;  Pa.  Mus.;  Com.  of  1926  (Straw- 
berry Mansion) ;  Civic  Club  of  Phila. 
Lbavitt,     Gordon,     New     York     City. 

Landscape  Engineer.  Mem.  Nat.  Conf. 

on  City  Planning;  Nat.  Conf.  on  St. 

Parks;  Park  Assn.;  St.  C.  of  C. 
§Lee,    E.    Brooke,    Silver    Spring,    Md. 
Speaker  Md.  House  of  Delegates.  Past 
Sec.  of  St.  of  Md.;  Pres.  N.  Washington 

Realty  Co.;  &  many  others. 
Leeds,  Arthur  H.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
§Lebtch,  Frank  P.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Asat.  Treas.  Bd.  of  T.;  Reg.  V.P.  Nat. 
Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress;  Chmn. 
Exec.  Com.,  Georgetown  Citizens' 
Assn.  (past  Pre^.);  Mem.  Exec.  Com., 
Com.  of  100  on  Fed.  City;  Rotary  Club. 
Lbffinqwell,  R.  C,  New  York  City. 
Banker,  Lawyer.  Past  Asst.  Sec. 
U.  S.  Treas. 
tLEHMAN,  Albert  C,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Steel  Manufacturer.  Mem.  Bur.  of 
Govt.  Rea.;  City  Art  Commn.;  Fine 
Arts  Com.,  Carnegie  Inst.;  Civic  Club 
of  Allegheny  Co. ;  Unempl.  Relief  Com. ; 
Pittsburgh  Fed.  City  Com. 
Lehman,  Leo,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mem. 
Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  Co.;  Golden 
Triangle  Assn. 
Lehmann,  Georqe  D.,  Toledo,  O.  Civil 
Engineer.  Chmn.  Lucas  Co.  Planning 
Commn.;  Dir.  Maumee  River  Scenic 
<fe  Hist.  Highway  Assn.;  V.-Chmn.  City 
Plan  Commn.;  Mem.  C.  of  C.  (City 
&  Co.  Planning  Com.) ;  Reg.  Plan  Com., 
City  Bd.  of  Zoning  Appeals;  Citizens' 
Plan  Assn.;  St.  Conf.  on  City  Planning; 
Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Am. 
Assn.  of  Engrs. 
Leighton,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Pres.  Pioneer  Civic  Club;  V.P.  Centr. 
Council  of  Dist.  Clubs;  Chmn.  George 
Washington  Memor.  Assn.,  Inc.;  past 
Chmn.  Better  Homes  in  Am.;  Sec. 
Minn.  Woman's  Rivers  &  Harbors 
Congress;  incorporator  Minn.  Farm 
Woman's  Congress;  organieer  Chil- 
dren's Preventorium,  Lake  Owaaao; 
Mem.  Mayor's  Bicentenn.  George 
Washington  Com.;  Mayor's  Unempl. 
Com.;  Adv.  Dept.  of  Edn.,  St.  Paul 
Assn.;  Publ.  Safety  Council;  Neighbor- 
hood Hou/e  Aasn.;  Homea  Garden 
Club;  Civic  Union;  Centr.  Council  of 


Civic  Clubs;  Welfare  League;  Visiting 
Mother  of  city  &  county  institutions. 
Leimekt,  Walter  H.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Mem.  Exec.  Com.,  Citizens  Com.  on 
Parks,  Playgrounds,  &  Beaches;  Com. 
on  R.  E.;  City  &  Co.  Planning  Com.; 

C.  of  C. 

Leonard,    Mrs.    Henry,    Washington, 

D.  C. 

Letton,  John  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Levison,  J.  J.,  Sea  Chff,  N.  Y.  Consult- 
ing    Landscape     Forester.       Author, 
Lecturer.  Past  Chief  Forester  N.  Y.  C; 
past  Lecturer  on  Landscape  Forestry 
at  Yale  U.  Sch.  of  Forestry;  Forester 
Am.  Assn.  for  Planting  &  Preservn.  of 
City  Trees;  V.P.  Tree  Planting  Assn.; 
Sr.  Mem.  Soc.  of  Am.  Fore&ters;  Sr. 
Fellow  Am.  Asen.  of  Park  Supts.;  Mem. 
Am.  Forestry  Assn.;  Nat.  Geog.  Soc. 
Cons.  Forester  to  Met.  Mus.,  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  &  many  estates  on 
L.  I.  &  vicinity. 
tLEviSTON,  Mrs.  George,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.    Dir.  Nat.  Conf,  on  St.  Parks; 
Mem.  Am.  Forestry  Assn.;  "Save-the- 
Red woods"  League. 
Levt,  Harry  M.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Lewis,    Harold    M.,   New   York   City. 
Consulting  Engineer.  Consultant  Town 
Planning  Bd.,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Mem. 
A.  S.  C.  E.  (Sec.  City  Planning  Div.); 
Am.  City  Planning  Inst,  (past  Dir.); 
Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Soc.  of 
Term.  Engrs.  (past  Pres.). 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Howard  W.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.    Pres.  Soc.   Little  Gardens;  Dir. 
Phila.  Athenaeum;  past  V.P.  &  Chmn. 
Mun.   Arts   &   Tree   Planting   Com.; 
Mgr.  City  Parks  Assn.;  Mem.  Bd.  of 
Dirs.,  John  Bartram  Assn.;  Mem.-at- 
Large,  Garden  Club  of  Am.;  Mem.  Art 
Alliance;  Pa.  Soc.  Col.  Dames  of  Am. 
§Lewi8,  Ion,  Portland,  Ore. 
SLiEWis,  M.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
9L1EBER,    Col.    Richard,    Indianapolis, 
Ind.     Dir.    Ind.    Dept.   of    Conservn. 
Pres.  Nat.  Conf.  on  St.  Parks;  Fellow 
&   V.P.   Ind.  Acad,  of  Sci'.;   Trustee 
Salvage  Corps;   Chmn.   Exec.   Com., 
lAd.  Lincoln  Union;  Hon.  Mem.  Assn. 
Park  Depts. ;  Ind.  Nature  Study  Club. 
Liggett,  Thomas,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    St. 
V.P.    Izaak   Walton    League    (Chmn. 
Stream   Pollution   Com.);    V.P.   Alle- 
gheny   Tableland    Assn.;    Pa.    Parkk 
Assn.;     Sec.     Cook     Forest     Assn.; 
McConnell's  Mill  Park  Assn.;  Mem. 
Civic    Club    of   Allegheny   Co.;    Am. 
Forestry   Assn.;    Pa.    Forestry   Assn.; 
Nat.  Parks  Assn.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  St. 
Parks;  Nat.  &  Local  Audul^on  Socs.; 
Am.  Muw.  Nat.  Hist.;  Carnegie  Mub. 
of  Pittsburgh;  Am,  Game  Assn. 
♦Light,  Charles  P.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Investment  Broker.  Dir.  Frankhn  Nat. 
Bank.    Mem.  Bd.  of  T.;    Nat.  Press 
Club;  Enghsh-Speaking  Union. 
Lightburn,  C.  M.,  Denver,  Colo.  Valu- 
ation Engineer.  Sec.  (past  Pres.)  Colo. 
Soo.  of  Engrs.;  V.P.  Planning  Commn. 
(Chmn.  Exhibit  Com.,  Nat.  Conf.  on 
City  Planning,  Denver,  1930);  Mem. 
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Planning  Section,  A.  S.  C.  E.;  Colo. 
Engring.  Council  (past  Free.) ;  C.  of  C. 
Lincoln,  Mrs.  Robert,  Washington, 
D.C. 
fLiNDLET,  Paul  C,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Nurseryman.  Mayor.  Pres.  Com- 
munity Chest;  Dir.  Greensboro  Coun- 
cil, Boy  Scouts  of  Am.;  C.  of  C.  (past 
Pres.);  Adv.  Dir.  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Boy 
Scouts;  Mem.  Nat.  Com.  for  Study  of 
Mun.  &  Co.  Parks. 
L1ND8AT,  George  F.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Chmn.  Bd.  of  Trustees,  Children's 
Hosp.;  St.  Paul  &  Ramsay  Co.  Capitol 
Approach  Com. ;  Mem.  Greater  St.  Paul 
Com.;  St.  Paul  Assn.;  St.  Paul  Plan- 
ning Bd.  Awarded  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Medal  as  "Citizen  who  has  done 
the  most  for  St.  Paul  in  1928." 
L1ND8LEY,  Mary  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mem.  Washington  Hotel  Assn.;  C.  of 
C;  Jt.  Congressional  Com.,  Am. 
Dietetic  Assn.  &  Home  Econs.  Assn.; 
Women's  Overseas  Serv.  League;  Zonta 
Club.  Has  acted  as  Consultant  in  con- 
nection with  Restoration  Project  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  regard  to  furnish- 
ing, equipping,  organizing  &  operating 
of  the  Inns,  Taverns  &  Ordinaries  being 
opened  as  part  of  restoration  work. 
§LiPPiNcoTT,  Mrs.  J.  Bertram,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  V.P.  Women's  Repub. 
Club;  Mem.  Bd.  of  Mgrs.,  Swarthmore 
Coll.;  Strawberry  Mansion  Com.;  Com. 
of  70;  Hort.  Soc;  Hist.  Soc. 

Lisle,  Martha  B.  (Mrs.  Arthur  B.), 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  St.  Chmn.  R.  I. 
Council  for  Protection  of  Roadside 
Beauty;  Chmn.  Billbd.  &  Roadside 
Com.,  Garden  Club  of  Am.;  Com.  on 
Billbds.,  Civic  Impr.  &  Park  Assn.; 
Women's  Com.,  Washington  Cathe- 
dral; V.P.  Providence  Co.  Garden  Club 
(Billbd.  Chmn.) ;  R.  I.  Fed.  of  Garden 
Clubs  (Billbd.  Chmn.);  Mem.  Exec. 
Com.,  Nat.  Council  for  Protection  of 
Roadside  Beauty. 
t§LiTCHFiELD,  Electus  D.,  New  York 
City.  Architect.  Mem.  N.  Y.  Chapt., 
A.  L  A.;  Archtl.  League;  Beaux  Arts 
Inst,  of  Design;  Fifth  Ave.  Assn.; 
Nat.  Housing  Assn.;  Bldg.  Congress; 
R.  E.  Bd.;  Am.  Fed.  of  Arts;  City 
Club;  Mun.  Art  Soc;  Mayor's  City 
Com.  on  Plan  &  Survey,  1928;  Commn. 
to  revise  Bldg.  Code,  1908;  Archt.  & 
Town  Planner  of  Yorkship  Village, 
largest  of  permanent  war  towns; 
Aroht.  of  Govt,  bldgs.,  libraries,  monu- 
ments. 

Lloyd,  Demahest,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Publisher.  Pres.  Dupont  Circle  Citi- 
zens' Assn.;  Mem.  Taxpayers'  Union; 
Am.  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Socs. 

Lloyd,  William  F.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lloyd-Smith,  Wilton,  New  York  City. 

Lodge,  William  F.,  Monticello,  111. 
♦Logan,  Frank  G.,  Chicago,  111.  Capi- 
tahet,  Patron  of  Arts.  Widely  known 
as  art  collector  &  supporter  of  scientific, 
art,  &  musical  institutions;  V.P.  Art 
Inst.;  one  of  the  founders  Am.  Coll.  of 
Surgeons;  Res.  Fd.  in  Pathology,  Sur- 


gery, &  Experimental  Medicine,  U.  of 
Chicago;  Logan  Fd.  for  medal  &  prizes, 
Art  Inst. ;  Trustee  <fe  Founder,  Chair  of 
Anthrop.,  Beloit  Coll.;  also  of  Logan 
Archseol.  Mus.,  financing  scientific 
expeditions.  One  of  the  builders  of 
Orchestra  Hall.  Patron  of  Grand 
Opera.  Dir.  Chicago  Galleries  Assn.; 
Trustee  Ferguson  Monument  Fd.; 
Grand  Centr.  Galleries,  N.  Y.  C; 
Mem.  Assn.  of  Arts  <fe  Industries;  Mun. 
Art  League;  Hist.,  Archseol.  &  Gfeog. 
Socs.;  SonB  of  Am.  Revolution;  & 
many  others. 
LoQAN,  Robert  R.,  Eddington,  Pa. 
Mem.  "Save-the-Redwoods"  League; 
Publ.  Parks  Assn.;  Playground  Asen.; 
Phila.  Art  AUiance;  Am.  Fed.  of  Arts. 
LoHMANN,  Karl  B.,  Urbana,  111.  Prof, 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  U.  of  111. 
Mem.  A.  S.  L.  A.;  Am.  City  Planning 
Inst.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning. 
Author  "Principles  of  City  Planning." 

♦Lombard,  Warren  P.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
College  Professor.  Past  Asst.  Prof. 
Physiol.,  Clark  U.;  Prof.  Physiol.,  U. 
of  Mich.  Mem.  Am.  Physiol.  Soc; 
Soc.  Experimental  Biol.  &  Medicine, 
U.  of  Mich.;  Res.  Club. 
Long,  Robert  A.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Owner  &  builder  of  Longview,  one  of 
the  model  cities  of  the  U.  S. 
Long,  Mrs.  Sim  Perry,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  Pres.  Tenn.  Garden  Club;  Mem. 
(past  Pres.)  Riverview  Garden  Club; 
Exec.  Bd.,  Nat.  Council  St.  Garden 
Club  Feds.;  Mem.  Signal  Mtn.  Garden 
Club;  Vine  St.  Orphan's  Home  Assn.; 
Kosmos  Woman's  Club;  Y.  W.  C.  A.; 
Mass.  Hort.  Soc;  Chattanooga  Tuber- 
culosis Assn. 

tLoNGYEAR,  Mrs.  John  Monroe,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.  Mem.  20th  Century  Club, 
Boston;  Authors'  Club,  Boston. 

tLoNNQUiST,  Axel,  Chicago,  111.  Realtor, 
Mem.  Com.  on  Billbd.  Restriction, 
Nat.  Assn.  R.  E.  Bds. 

♦LoRCH,  Emil,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Profes- 
sor &  Dir.  Coll.  of  Archt.,  U.  of  Mich. 
Archt.  &  Mem.  Detroit  Belle  Isle 
Bridge  Commn.;  Pres.  Mich.  St.  Bd.  of 
Examiners  for  Registration  of  Archts., 
Engrs.,  &  Surveyors;  Mem.  A.  I.  A.; 
Mich.  Soc.  of  Archts.;  Detroit  Soc.  of 
Arts  &  Crafts. 

*LoRCH,  Mrs.  Emil,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

§LoRiMER,  Mrs.  George  H.,  Wyncote, 
Pa.  Pres.  Repub.  Women  of  Pa.;  Hon. 
Mem.  Women's  Roosevelt  Assn.;  Mem. 
Bd.,  Women's  City  Club;  Civic  Club; 
Emerg.  Aid  of  Pa.;  Mem.  Soc.  of 
Little  Gardens;  Hist.  Soc.  of  Pa.;  The 
Sedgeley  Club;  Pa.  Hort.  Soc;  John 
Bartram  Assn.;  Art  Alliance;  D.  A.  R. 

*Lott,  Louis,  Dayton,  O.  Architect. 
Dir.  Civic  Music  League  &  Art  Inst.; 
Chmn.  local  Fed.  City  Com.,  A.  C.  A.; 
Mem.  Com.  on  City  Planning,  A.  I.  A. 
Loud,  Joseph  P.,  Boston,  Mass.  Archi- 
tect. Mem.  Mass.  Civic  League;  Nat. 
Recr.  Assn.;  Community  Serv.  of 
Boston ;  Good  Govt.  Assn. ;  Mass.  Child 
Labor  Com. 
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♦LovBTT,  William  P.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Sec.  Detroit  Citizens  League;  V.P. 
Nat.  Assn.  of  Civic  Sees. 

LowDEN,  Frank  O.,  OreRon,  111.  Lawyer. 
Pres.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Pullman  Free  Sch. 
of  Manual  Training;  Chmn.  Bd.  of 
Trustees,  Publ.  Admn.  Clearing 
House;  Mem.  Bd.  of  Trustees,  Nat. 
Inst,  of  Publ.  Admn.;  Mem.  Bd.  of 
Trustees,  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
Internat.  Peace. 
fLowNES,  Albert  E.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Manufacturer.  Commr.  Narragansett 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  Am.  (Mem. 
Nat.  Council);  Dir.  Audubon  Soc.  of 
R.  I.;  Providence  Boys'  Club;  Mem. 
Appalach.  Mtn.  Club;  Soc.  for  Pre- 
servn.  of  N.  E.  Antiquities;  C.  of  C; 
Mass.  &  R.  I.  Hort.  Socs.;  R.  I.  Hist. 
Socs.;  Civic  Impr.  &  Park  Assn.;  N.  Y. 
Bot.  Gardens. 

LuBiN,  Simon  J.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Mer- 
chant. Founder  (past  Pres.)  St. 
Commn.  of  Immigration  &  Housing; 
Pres.  Sacramento  Region  Citizens 
Council  for  Econ.  &  Social  Develop- 
ment of  21  northern  Cal.  counties, 
Mem.  Am.  Acad.  Poht.  &  Social  Sci.; 
Am.  Assn.  Labor  Legisl.;  Cal.  Conf.  on 
Social  Work;  Taylor  Soc;  Nat.  Econ. 
League. 

LuDEN,  William  H.,  Villa  Nova,  Pa. 
Retd.  Manufacturer. 
9LuDwiG,  Walter  D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Highway  Forester,  Dept.  of  Highways, 
Commonwealth  of  Pa.  Sr.  Mem.  Soc. 
Am.  Foresters;  Sec.  Roadside  Beauti- 
fication  Com.,  Am.  Assn.  St.  Highway 
Officials. 

LuEDTKE,  Charles  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LuQUER,  Eloise  p.,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
Dir.  Dist.  Nursing  Assn.,  Northern 
Westchester  Co.;  Chmn.  of  Conservn., 
Garden  Club  of  Am.;  Treas.  Bedford 
Free  Libr.;  Mem.  Bedford  Garden 
Club;  Woman's  Club,  Bedford  Hill?. 

LusTiG,  Mrs.  Alfred  L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
9LTFORD,  Mrs.  Kathbrine  Van  Etten, 
Boston,     Mass.      Sec.     Mass.     Civio 
League. 

Lyman,  Arthur,  Boston,  Mass. 
*Lyman,  D.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

MacDonald,  Alfred,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Dir.  of  Parks  &  Forestry.  Pres.  Am. 
Inst,  of  Park  Execs.  &  Am.  Park  Soc; 
V.P.  Rotary  Club;  Dir.  Garden  Club; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Trustees  for  Promotion 
of  Forestry,  St.  of  Kans. ;  Mem.  C.  of 
C;  Izaak  Walton  League;  and  others. 

MacDougall,  Edward  A.,  New  York 
City.  Real  Estate  Operator.  Pres. 
The  Queensboro  Corp.  Mem.  Queens- 
boro  C.  of  C.  (Chmn.  Transit  Com.); 
N.  Y.  St.  C.  of  C;  The  Reg.  Plan 
Assn.;  Fifth  Ave.  Assn.;  Queens  Plan- 
ning Commn.;  President's  Conf.  on 
Home  Bldg.  &  Home  Ownership;  Nat. 
Assn.  R.  E,  Bds.  (Chmn.  Housing 
Com.);  R.  E.  Bd.  of  N.  Y.;  L.  I. 
R.  E.  Bd. 

MacElwee,  Rot  S.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Economist,  Port  Authority.   V.P.  Soc. 


Term.  Engrs.;  Mem.  Am.  Mil.  Engr. 
Soc;  A.  S.  M.  E.;  A.  S.  C.  E.;  Am. 
Bur,  of  Shipping;  Am.  .fissn.  of  Port 
Authorities,  &  numerous  foreign  or- 
ganizations. 

9  Mack,  Edward  R.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Engr.  &  Supt.  of  Parka.  Sec.  Bd.  of 
Park  Commrs.;  Asso.  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E.; 
Mem.  Techn,  Adv.  Com.,  Reg.  Plan- 
ning Fed.  Phila.  Tri-St.  Dist.;  Am. 
Inst,  of  Park  Execs.;  Nat.  Conf.  on  St. 
Parks;  New  Castle  Co.-Del.  Reg. 
Planning  Commn. 

♦Mackenzie,  Clinton,  New  York  City. 
Architect.  Mem.  Nat.  Housing  Assn.; 
Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Am. 
Forestry  Assn. 

§MacLennan,  Frank  P.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Newspaper  PubHsher.  Proprietor  & 
Editor  Topeka  State  Journal.  Dir. 
.A.S&0   Pr6fi& 

*MacNaughton,   E.   B.,   Portland,   Ore. 
Banker.    Pres.  Bd.  of  Trustees,  Reed 
Coll.;  Bd.  of  Trustees,  Libr.  Assn.  of 
Portland;     Treae.    Ore.     Hist.    Soc; 
Wemme  Endowment  Trust. 
MacNeil,  Gordon  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
J§Macomber,     Irving     E.,     Toledo,     O. 
Trustee  &  Sec.  Mus.  Art;  Mem.  Bd.  of 
Trustees,  Toledo  Hosp.;  Mem.   (past 
Pres.)   C.  of  C;  Bd.   of  Edn.;  Ohio 
Assn.   R.   E.   Bds.;   Boy   Scouts;   St. 
Conf.  on  City  Planning. 
MacRae,  Hugh,  Wilmington,  N.  C.   Re- 
altor. Mem.  Nat.  Conf.  on  St.  Parks. 

IMacVeaqh,  Eames,  Chicago,  111.  Mer- 
chant. Banker.  Mem.  FrankUn  Mac- 
Veagh  &  Co.  V.P.  111.  Acad.  Fine  Arts; 
Arts  Club;  Treas.  Friends  of  our  Native 
Landscape;  Mem.  Citizens'  Assn.;  City 
Club;  Mun.  Art  League  (past  V.P.). 

♦Maiden,  F.  Bruce,  Oakland,  Cal.  Real- 
tor. Chmn.  City  Planning  Commn. 
Malone,  Mrs.  John  E.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Mem.  Pa.  Art  Commn. ;  City  Planning 
Commn. 
Mann,  Frederick  M.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Prof,  of  Architecture,  V.  of 
Minn.  Past  Pres,  City  Planning 
Commn,;  Trustee  Inst,  of  Art;  Mem. 
Reg.  Planning  Assn.;  Nat.  Econ. 
League, 
tt  Manning,  Warren  H.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Landscape  Designer,  Regional 
Planner.  Organizer  &  past  Pres.  A,  S. 
L.  A.;  Organizer  Am.  Park  &  Outdoor 
Art  Assn.  (now  A,  C.  A.);  Mem.  Am. 
City  Planning  Inst,;  Am,  Inst,  of  Park 
Execs.;  Nat.  Conf,  on  St,  Parks;  Nat. 
Parks  Assn.;  Mass.  Forestry  Assn.; 
Internat.  Garden  Cities  &  Town  Plan- 
ning Fed.;  Bd.,  Fed,  Socs.  on  Planning 
&  Parks, 

fMANNiNG,  Mrs.  Warren  H,,  Belmont, 


fMARBURG,  Theodore,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Pubhcist,  Pres.  Mun,  Art  Soc;  League 
of  Nations  Assn,,  Md,  Br.;  Trustee 
Johns  Hopkins  U, ;  past  V.P.  Am.  Econ. 
Assn.;  Internat.  Fed.  League  of  Na- 
tions Socs,;  Mem,  Am.  Poht.  Sci. 
Assn.;  Am.  Soc.  Internat.  Law. 
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9MABCEAtJ,     Henki,     Philadelphia,     Pa. 

Exec.  Sec.  Fairmount  Park  Art  Assn. 
*Mabion,  a.  F.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mabk,  Clayton,  Chicago,  111.  Manu- 
facturer. Pres.  Civic  Fed.;  past  Pres. 
Bd.  of  Edn.;  Mem.  Art  Inst.;  Field 
Mus.;  Hist.  Soc;  Zool.  Soc;  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist. 

Markoe,  Mrs.  John,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
♦Marquette,  Bleecker,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Housing  Specialist.  Sec.  Better  Hous- 
ing League;  Publ.  Health  Fed.;  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  League;  Pres.  Ohio  Men- 
tal Hygiene  Assn.;  Mem.  Exec.  Com., 
United  Reg.  &  City  Planning  Assn. 

Marsh,  Harry  W.,  New  York  City. 
Civic  Director,  City  Club  of  New  York. 
Chmn.  Exec.  Com.,  N.  Y.  St.  Civ. 
Serv.  Ref.  Assn.;  Mem.  Exec.  Com., 
Nat.  Civ.  Serv.  Ref.  League. 
♦Marston,  Anson,  Ames,  la.  Civil 
Engineer.  Dean  la.  St.  Coll.;  Mem. 
(past  Pres.)  la.  Engring.  Soc;  Land 
Grant  Coll.  Engring.  Assn.  (past  Pres.) ; 
A.  S.  C.  E.  (past  Pres.) ;  Soc.  Promotion 
Engring.  Eon.  (past  Pres.);  Am,  Assn. 
of  Land  Grant  Colls.  &  Universities 
(past  Pres.) ;  Miss.  River  Engring.  Bd. 
of  Review;  &  many  others. 
JMarston,  Arthur  H.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Merchant. 
JMarston,  George  W.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Merchant.  Hon.  Pres.  Hist.  Soc;  1st 
Park  Commr.;  Mem.  Civic  Com., 
C.  of  C;  Cal.  St.  Parks  Council. 
Builder  of  Presidio  Park,  Marston 
HiUs  subdivision,  &  Presidio  Hills 
subdivision. 
9  Martin,  R.  H.,  Scranton,  Pa.  Sec. 
City  Planning  Commn.  Pres.  Pa. 
Assn.  of  Planning  Commns. 

Marvin,  Mrs.  Robert  N.,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 
tSMARX,  Charles  David,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Prof.  Emeritus.  Consulting  Engr.  Past 
Mem.  faculty,  Stanford  U.;  Chmn. 
local  Fed.  City  Com.,  A.  C.  A.;  Chmn. 
Bd.  of  Publ.  Works,  City  of  Palo  Alto. 
fMASON,  George  G.,  New  York  City. 

Mason,  Mrs.  Gertrude  E.,  Tucson, 
Ariz.  Pres.  Bus.  &  Professl.  Women's 
Club;  Sec.  City  Planning  Commn.; 
Chmn.  Southern  Dist.  Ariz.  Fed.  Bus. 
&  Professl.  Women's  Clubs;  Mem. 
Woman's  Club. 
IMather,  William  G.,  Cleveland,  O.  Iron 
&  Steel  Manufacturer.  Pres.  Cleveland 
Cliffs  Iron  Co.;  Trustee  Trinity  Coll.; 
Kenyon  Coll.;  Western  Reserve  U.; 
U.  Hosps.  of  Clevelapd;  Mem.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc;  Western  Res.  Hist.  Soc. 

Matthies,  Katharine,  Seymour,  Conn. 

Mattison,  Fitch  C.  E.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Surgeon.  Chief  of  Staff  &  Chmn.  Bd., 
Los  Angeles  Gen.  Hosp.;  Chmn.  Milk 
Commn.,  L.  A.  Co.  Aled.  Assn.;  Dir.  & 
V.P.  Southern  Cal.  Sanitarium;  Mem 
C.  of  C;  Tournament  of  Roses  Assn.; 
Civic  Impr.  Assn.;  Nat.  Acad,  of  Sci.; 
Am.  Publ.  Health  Assn.;  Florence 
Nightingale  Inst. 
9Maule,  Alfred  C,  Ardmore,  Pa.  Sec. 
Community  Health  &  Civic  Assn. 


SMauran,  John  Lawrence,  F.  A.  I.  A., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Architect.  Pres.  Publ. 
Bldgs.  Commn.;  Trustee  Mo.  Hist. 
Soc;  Plaza  Commn.;  Dir.  Mercantile 
Libr.;  Mem.  (past  Pres.)  A.  I.  A.;  Bd. 
Publ.  Libr.;  Exec  Com.,  Community 
Council;  Mem.  Am.  Forestry  Assn. 
Appointed  Mem.  Nat.  Commn.  of 
Fine  Arts,  1930-. 

5May,  Arthur,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mer- 
chant. Pree.  &  Treas.  F.  P.  May  Hard- 
ware Co.;  Trustee  Community  Chest; 
Dir.  Local  Council,  Boy  Scouts;  Mem. 
(past  Pres.)  Rotary  Club;  Bd.  of  T. 

§May,  Samuel  C,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Uni- 
versity Prof.  Dir.  Bur.  of  Publ.  Admn., 
U.  of  Cal.;  Res.  Commonwealth  Club 
of  Cal.;  Mem.  Com.  of  Publ.  Admn.; 
Nat.  Social  Sci.  Res.  Council;  Res. 
Com.,  Internat.  City  Mfrs.  Assn.; 
Council  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Ednl.  Bd. 
of  Publ.  Mngt.;  Govt.  Res.  Conf.;  Met. 
Park  Com.,  San  Francisco  Region;  & 
other  orgns.  for  good  govt. 

♦Maybeck,  B.  R.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Architect.  Pres.  Art  Assn.;  Founder 
Council  of  Allied  Arts;  Mem.  local 
Soc.  Archts.;  Berkeley  City  Planning 
Commn.;  A.  I.  A.;  past  Prof,  of  Archt., 
U.  of  Cal.;  past  Dean  Dept.  of  Archt., 
U.  of  Cal.;  Hon.  Mem.  San  Francisco 
Chapt.,  A.  I.  A. 

t Mayer,  Richard,  Kendall  Green,  Mass. 
McAneny,  George,  New  York  City. 
Pres.  &  Gen.  Dir.  Reg.  Plan  Assn.,  Inc.; 
Pres.  N.  Y.  Kindergarten  Assn.; 
Friendly  Aid  Soc;  V.P.  Nat.  Civ. 
Serv.  Reform  League;  Past  Pres.  Boro 
of  Manhattan;  Bd.  of  Aldermen;  City 
Club  of  N.  Y.;  past  Acting  Mayor  of 
of  N.  Y.  C;  past  Chmn.  Com.  on  City 
Plan;  Transit  Commn.;  past  V.  P. 
Nat.  Mun.  League;  and  many  others. 

♦McClintock,  James  Harvey,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  Author.  Past  newspaper  editor; 
St.  Historian,  1919-23;  past  Pres. 
Folklore  Soc;  Rough  Riders  Assn. 
McClintock,  Miller,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Lecturer  on  Government.  Traffic 
Expert.  Dir.  Albert  Russel  Erskine 
Bur.,  Harvard  U.;  City-wide  Traffic 
Commn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Traffic 
Survey  Cora.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Fire 
Ins.  Com.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mem.  Nat. 
Conf.  on  Street  &  Highway  Safety, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Commerce;  V.P.  Nat. 
Safety  Council;  Mass.  Safety  Council. 

*McClure,  C.  a.,  Portland,  Ore. 

♦McCoMB,  Mb.  and  Mrs.  David,  Santa 
Fe,  N.  M. 
McCoRMicK,     Anne,     Harrisburg,     Pa. 
V.P.  Civic  Club;  Mem.  Mun.  League. 

♦McCoRMicK,  Cyrus  H.,  Chicago,  111. 
Man\ifacturer.  Pres.  Internat.  Har- 
vest«r  Co.,  1902-19;  Dir.  Presbyn. 
Theol.  Sem.;  Trustee  Princeton  U.; 
Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.;  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
EUzabeth  McCormick  Memor.  Fd.; 
Ferry  Hall. 
McCormick,  Donald,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
t§McCoRMicK,  Mrs.  Edith  Rockefeller, 
Chicago,  111.  Founder  Chicago  Zool. 
Gardens;  Patroness  Opera  in  English 
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for  American  audiences;  Original  pro- 
moter Civic  Opera;  Mem.  League  of 
Women  Voters;  Ohio  Soc;  D.  A.  R. 
(Deceased  August,  1932.) 

McCoBMicK,  Henry  B.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
♦McCoRMicK,    Robert    J.,    Wilmington, 
Del. 

McCoKMicK,  Mb.  and  Mrs.  Stanlbt, 
Chicago,  III.,  &  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
tJMcCoRMicK,  Vance  C,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Newspaper  Publisher.  Publisher  The 
Patriot  &  Evening  News.  Pres.  Bd., 
Harrisburg  Acad.;  Mem.  Yale  Corp.; 
Trustee  &  Mem.  Exec.  Com.,  Pa. 
State  Coll.;  Pres.  Mun.  League;  Asso. 
Aid  Socs.;  V.P.  Assn.  of  Community 
Chests  &  Councils;  V.P.  A.  C.  A. 
♦McCbaby,  Ibvin  J.,  F,  A.  S.  L.  A.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.  Landscape  Architect.  City 
Planner.  Consultant,  Denver  Planning 
Commn.  Mem.  Art  Mus.;  Am.  City 
Planning  Inst.;  Com.  on  Landscape 
Planning  &  Planting,  President's  Conf . 
on  Home  Bldg.  &  Home  Ownership; 
Miss.  Valley  Chapt.,  A.  S.  L.  A.  (past 
Pres.). 

McDonald,  Mbs.  George,  Wyoming, 
O.  Pres.  "Save-Outdoor-Ohio"  Coun- 
cil; V.P.  Cincinnati  Art  Center;  Dir. 
Wild  Flower  Preservn.  Soc.  of  Ohio;  St. 
Chmn.  of  Conservn. ;  Chmn.  Radio  Pro- 
gram, WLW,  Ohio  Fed.  Women's 
Clubs;  Chmn.  for  Conservn.,  Ohio 
Assn.  of  Garden  Clubs;  Ohio  Represen- 
tative to  Reg.  Parks  Conf.;  Life  Mem. 
Izaak  Walton  League;  League  of  Ohio 
Sportsmen;  Mem.  Nat.  Conf.  on  St. 
Parks;  Woman's  City  Club  of  Cincin- 
nati; five  Garden  Clubs;  Nat.  Assn.  of 
Audubon  Socs.;  <fe  many  other  con- 
servation organizations. 
SMcDuFFiE,  Duncan,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Dir.  Sierra  Club;  Chmn.  Cal.  St,  Parks 
Council;  Mem.  (past  Chmn.)  Berkeley 
Civic  Arts  Commn.;  Dir.  Nat.  Conf. 
on  St.  Parks;  East  Bay  Reg.  Park 
Assn.;  Trustee  Nat.  Parks  Assn.;  Mem. 
Bd.  of  Dire.,  "Save-the-Red woods" 
League. 

McEldowney,  Mrs.  Henry  C,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Past  Pres.  Woman's  City 
Club;  Mem.  (past  Pres.)  20th  Century 
Club;  Past  Regent,  Pittsburgh  Chapt. 
D.  A.  R. 
SMcEwAN,  Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser, 
Seattle,  Wash.  Organizer  &  Pres.  St. 
Soc.  for  Conservn.  of  Wild  Flowers  & 
Native  Trees;  St.  Conservn.  Chmn.  for 
Garden  Club  of  Am.;  Chmn.  Memor. 
Highway  Com.,  Seattle  Garden  Club; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Wild  Flower 
Preservn.  Soc;  Mem.  St.  Forestry 
Conf.;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.;  City  Affairs 
Com.,  C.  of  C. ;  Nat.  Conf.  on  St. Parks; 
Garden  Club,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng.; 
Royal  Hort.  Soc;  Puget  Sound  Acad. 
Sci. 
•McFaddkn,  Mrs.  Parbialke,  J.,  Chicago, 

111. 
tJ  JMcFabland,    J.  Horace,  L.H.D.,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.    Master  Printer.    Chmn. 
Pa.  Art  Commn.;  past  V.P.  Nat.  Mun. 
League;  Sec  Mun.  League;  past  Pres. 


<fc  Founder  A.  C.  A.,  1904-24;  Pres. 
McFarland  Publicity  Service;  Sec.  4 
Treas.  Mt.  Pleasant  I^ress;  Chmn. 
A.  C.  A.  Coms.  on  Nat.  Parks  &  For- 
ests, Roadside  Impi^.  &  local  Fed.  City; 
V.P.  A.  C.  A.;  Pres.  Am.  Rose  Soc; 
Trustee  Dickinson  Coll.;  Mem.  Greater 
Pa.  Council;  Adv.  Com.  on  Zoning, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Commerce;  Am.  Mem.  Sp. 
Internat.  Niagara  Control  Bd.;  Mem. 
Commn.  on  Living  Conditions  of  War 
Workers,  Dept.  of  Labor,  1918-19; 
Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Am. 
Ai?sn.  Nurserymen.  Former  printer  of 
&  contributor  to  American  Gardening, 
Country  Life  in  America  &  Country- 
side magazines.  Editor  "American  Rose 
Annual".  Author  of  numerous  books 
on  gardening  &  contributor  to  Outlook, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens,  Country  Gentleman,  House  & 
Garden,  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Led 
campaigns  for  preservation  of  Niagara 
Falls,  for  preserving  &  developing 
National  Park  system,  resulting  in 
establishment  of  National  Park  Service 
by  Act  of  Congress.  As  President  of 
A.  C.  A.,  visited  some  500  towns  & 
cities  in  pursuance  of  the  aim  of  tiiat 
organization  to  make  American  com- 
munities better  places  in  which  to  live. 
♦McGann,  Mrs.  Robert  G.,  Lake  Forest, 
lU. 

McGovern,  Wiluam  R.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Pres.  Wis.  Tel.  Co.;  Milwaukee 
Co.  Park  Commn. 
♦McKee,  Bebt,  Des  Moines,  la.  Charter 
Mem.  Town  Planning  Commn. ;  Rotary 
Club. 
♦McKee,  Margaret,  Des  Moines,  la. 

McKeon,  Mrs.  Edwabd  H.,  Eccleston, 
Md.  Pres.  Green  Spring  Valley  Garden 
Club  (past  Chmn.  Billbd.  Com.); 
Mem.  Garden  Club  of  Am.;  past 
V.-Chnm.  St.  Conservn.  Com.;  St. 
Chmn.  Billbd.  Com.,  Fed.  Garden 
Clubs  of  Md. 
♦McKiNLBY,  Charles,  Portland,  Ore. 
Chmn.  Com.  on  Zoning  &  City  Plan- 
ning, Housing  &  Planning  Assn.  Mem. 
faculty.  Reed  Coll.;  Bd.  of  Govs.,  City 
Club;  Am.  Polit.  Sci.  Assn. 

McKiNLOcK,  Mrs.  George  Alexander, 
Chicago,  111.,  &  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Pres.  Garden  Club;  Chmn.  Town  Plan- 
ning Commn.;  Mem.  Exec.  Bd.,  Chi- 
cago A.  R.  C;  Bd.,  Children's  Memor. 
Hosp.;  Bd.,  Passavant  Memor.  Hosp. 

McKnight,  T.  H.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Past  Treasurer,  Pa.  R.  R.  Co.  (40  yrs.) ; 
Trustee  U.  of  Pittsburgh;  Mem.  Civic 
Club  of  Allegheny  Co.;  Treas.  Dupont 
Circle  Citizens'  Assn. 

McKnight,  Mrs.  T.  H.  B.,  Washington, 
D.  C.    Chmn.  Bd.  of  Editors,  Bulletin 
of  Garden  Club  of  Am. 
9McLarty,  a.  D.,  Urbana,  111.    Sec.  111. 

Mun.  League. 
♦McMechen,  Edgar  G.,  Denver,  Colo. 

McNeil,  D.  R.,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

McNitt,  Rollin  L.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Mem.  (past  Pres.)  Assn.  of  City  Plan- 
ners; (past  Pres.  Bd.),  City  Planning 
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Commn.;  City  Planning  Assn.  En- 
gaged in  preparation  of  book  on  "Law 
of  City  Planning." 
McWhirtbr,  Mrs.  Felix  T.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  Chmn.  Ind.  St.  Better 
Homes  Com.;  Mem.  Correlating  Com. 
on  Edn.  &  Serv.,  President's  Conf.  on 
Home  Bldg.  &  Home  Ownership. 
Mead,  Georqe  W.,  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wis.  Paper  Manufacturer.  Past 
Mayor  (3  terms);  past  Chmn.  Park 
Bd.;  Regent  Wis.  U. 

♦Mead,  Marcia,  New  York  City.  Town 
Planner  &  Ad^^ser.  Mem.  A.  I.  A.; 
Nat.  Housing  Assn.;  Zonta  Club; 
Women's  City  Club.  Author  "Homes 
of  Character." 

♦Mechlin,  Leila,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sec.  Am.  Fed.  of  Arts;  Washington 
Soc.  of  Fine  Arts;  Aeso.  Editor  Ameri- 
can Magazine  of  Art;  Art  Editor 
Washington  Star.  Aided  in  movements 
for  location  &  plan  of  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial; to  secure  Freer  Gallery,  &  collec- 
tions for  Washington;  appointment  by 
President  Roosevelt  of  National  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts;  adoption  of  the 
McMillan  Plan  for  park  development. 
Meigs,  Mrs.  Edward  B.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Meinrath,  Joseph,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

fMELLON,  Andrew  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 
Past  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Pres. 
Mellon  Nat.  Bk.,  Pittsburgh;  Trustee 
Smithsonian  Instn.;  Carnegie  Inst., 
Pittsbvu-gh. 
Mrs.  Frank  Melville,  Stony  Brook, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Pres.  Three  Village  Gar- 
den Club. 

fMERCHANT,  Mrs.  Francis  D.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   Mem.  Women's  City  Club. 
Merkel,   Hermann  W.,  White   Plains, 
N.   Y.    Gen.   Supt.,  Westchester  Co. 
Parks. 

♦Merriam,  C.  B.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

♦Merriam,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

JMerriam,  John  Campbell,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Paleontologist, 
Educator.  Pres.  Carnegie  Inst.;  past 
Prof,  of  Paleont.  &  Hist.  Geol.,  U.  of 
Cal.;  Mem.  Nat.,  Phila.,  Cal.,  &  local 
Acads.  of  Sci.;  Am.  Philos.  Soc;  Am. 
Acad,  of  Arts  &  Sci.;  Am.  Assn.  of  U. 
Profs.  Author  of  numerous  educational 
&  research  articles. 
Merrill,  Harold,  Washington,  D.  C. 
City  Planner  &  Landscape  Architect. 
City  Planner,  Fed.  Employment  Stabi- 
lization Bd.,  Dept.  of  Commerce.  Past 
Asst.  Planning  Engr.,  Reg.  Planning 
Fed.,  Phila.  Tri-St.  Dist.;  Reg.  Plan  of 
N.  Y.  &  Its  Environs;  past  Landscape 
Archt.,  Finger  Lakes  St.  Park  Commn.; 
past  Asst.  City  Planner,  City  Planning 
Bd.,  Boston;  past  Zoning  Investigator, 
Bd.  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  Boston; 
Mem.  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  Nat. 
Conf.  on  City  Planning;  President's 
Conf,  on  Home  Bldg.  &  Home  Owner- 
ship; Am.  Acad.  Polit.  &  Social  Sci. 


§Merrill,  R.  Dwioht,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Lumberman.  Mem.  Fine  Arts  &  Ar- 
boretum Assn. 

Merrill,  Mrs.  R.  Dwight,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Pres.  (&  Organizer)  St.  Council 
for  Protection  of  Roadside  Beauty;  V.- 
Chmn.  Billbd.  &  Roadside  Com.,  Gar- 
den Club  of  Am.,  Western  Zone;  Mem. 
Governing  Bd.,  Seattle  Garden  Club; 
City  Affairs  Com.,  C.  of  C;  St. 
Forestry  Bd. 

Metson,  W.  H.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
♦Mettler,  Mrs.  Charles  P.,  Toledo,  O. 
V.P.  (past  Pres.)  Woman's  Club; 
Mem.  Woman's  Protective  Assn.; 
Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Community  Chest. 
§Metzerott,  Ouver,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Republican  Floor  Leader,  Md.  House 
of  Delegates.  V.P.  Md.  Forestry 
Assn.;  Mem.  Bd.  of  T.;  Prince  Georges 
Co.  Community  Council.  Author  & 
co-author  of  three  measures  to  regulate 
billboards,  &  of  Maryland  Act  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  injure  or  remove 
trees  or  shrubbery  from  the  side  of 
any  public  highway  or  from  private 
property  without  written  consent  of 
owner. 

Meter,  Heloise,  Lenox,  Mass.  V.P. 
Pleasant  Valley  Bird  &  Wild  Flower 
Sanctuary  Assn.  of  Berkshire  Co.; 
Mem.  Garden  Club  of  Am.;  Fed.  Socs. 
on  Planning  &  Parks;  Bd.,  Audubon 
Socs.;  Bd.,  Soc.  for  Preservn.  of  N.  E. 
Wild  Flowers;  Soc.  for  Preservn.  of  N. 
E.  Antiquities;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.; 
Mass.  &  N.  H.  Forestry  Assn.;  "Save- 
the-Redwoods"  League;  &  numerous 
other  conservation  societies. 

Miehle,  Edith,  Pottsville,  Pa.  Volun- 
teer Welfare  Worker.  Sec.  Law 
Enforcement  League  of  Schuylkill  Co. ; 
Mem.  local  Mission  (Settlement 
House);  Bd.,  Schuylkill  Co.  Hist.  Soc; 
organizer  of  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

MiLAR,  Mrs.  Wilbur  W.,  Akron,  O. 
Past  Chmn.  of  Conservn.,  Gen.  &  St. 
Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs;  Mem.  (past 
Chmn.)  Conservn.  Com.,  Akron  Fed. 
Women's  Clubs;  Pres.  Akron  Women's 
Chapt.,  N.  A.  A.;  Mem.  Bd.  of 
Trustees,  Summer  Home  for  the 
Aged;  past  Pres.  Akron  Parent- 
Teachers'  Assn.;  Mem.  Park  Com., 
Akron  Garden  Club;  Hon.  Mem. 
Akron  Fed.  Garden  Clubs;  Hon.  Mem. 
(&  Organizer)  Akron  Girl  Scouts;  past 
Mem.  Met.  Park  Bd.;  Garden  Club  of 
Ohio;  Ohio  Assn.  of  Garden  Clubs. 

Miles,  Mrs.  George  H.,  Rumson,  N.  J. 
Chmn.  Roadside  Beautification  Com., 
St.  Com.  for  Protection  of  Roadside 
Beauty;  Billbd.  &  Roadside  Com., 
Rumson  Garden  Club;  Legisl.  Chmn. 
N.  J.  Div.  Women's  Dept.,  Nat.  Civic 
Fed.;  Pres.  Women's  St.  Repub.  Club 
of  N.  J.;  Mem.  Exec.  Com.,  Nat. 
Council  for  Protection  of  Roadside 
Beauty;  Exec.  Com.,  Roadside  & 
Billbd.  Com.,  Garden  Club  of  Am.; 
Bd.,  Efficiency  &  Govt.  Dept.,  League 
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of  Women  Voters;  N.  J.  Shade  Tree 
Commn. 


Millard,    Everett    L.,    Chicago,    111. 
Chicago 
Chapt.,  Englieh-Speaking  Union;  V.P. 


Lawyer.    Pres.  Art  Commn.;  Chicago 


Eli  Bates  Settlement;  Highland  Park 
Hosp.  Assn.  Initiated  St.  Art  Commn. 
Act  in  111. 

Miller,  Allison  N.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Realtor.  Mem.  Bd.  of  T.;  C.  of  C; 
R.  E.  Bd.;  Exec.  Com.,  Operative 
Builders'  Assn.;  Cathedral  Heights 
Citizens'  Absn. 
tMiLLER,  Mrs.  E.  C.  T.,  Cleveland,  O. 
fMiLLER,  Frank  A.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
Founder,  Owner  Glenwood  Mission 
Inn.  Founder  Chemawa  &  Huntington 
Parks.  Originator  Mt.  Rubidoux 
Easter  Sunrise  Pilgrimage  &  Armistice 
Day  Sunset  Services;  Promoter  River- 
side Civic  Center;  Mem.  Spanish  Art 
Soc;  Southwest  Soc;  Cal.  Archseol. 
Inst,  of  Am.;  Landmarks  Club;  Exec. 
Com.,  A.  R.  C. 
fMiLLER,  George  P.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Attorney  at  Law.  Chmn.  City  Sewer- 
age Commn. ;  Met.  Sewerage  Commn., 
Co.  of  Milwaukee. 

Miller,  Guyon,  Downingtown,  Pa. 
Manufacturer.  Pres.  Dr.  Edward  Kerr 
Memor.  Park;  Mem.  Chester  Co. 
Health  &  Welfare  Assn.;  Chester  Co. 
Council  Boy  Scouts.  (Deceased  May, 
1932). 

Miller,  Herman  P.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Senate  Librarian.  Mem.  Bd.,  Mun. 
League;  C.  of  C;  Pres.  Union  R.  E. 
Investment  Co.,  which  developed 
Bellevue  Park  as  restricted  residence 
park. 

Miller,  Joseph  T.,  Edgewood,  Pa. 
Public  Utility  Official.  Pres.  League  of 
Boroughs,  Townships,  &  Cities  of  3d 
Class  of  Allegheny  Co.;  Councilor  Nat. 
Mun.  League;  Acad,  of  Sci.  &  Arts;  Dir. 
Allegheny  Tableland  Assn. ;  past  Chmn. 
Met.  Plan  Commn.;  Mem.  Welfare  Fd. 
Allegheny  Co.;  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny 
Co.;  C.  of  C.  (Chmn.  of  Com.  on  Alle- 
gheny Tableland  Assn.), 

Miller,  William  Tyler,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.    Past  University  Prof.  &  Editor. 
Mem.  Parliament  of  Man. 
9  Milliner,  W.  S.,  Williamsport,  Pa.  Sec. 
C.  of  C. 

Minier,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Oakland,  Nebr. 
Chmn.  Community  Serv.  Div.,  Gen. 
Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Mitchell,  C.  Stanley,  New  York  City. 

Mixer,  Charles  A.,  Rumford,  Me.  Sec- 
Treas.  Park  Commn.;  Trustee  Publ. 
Libr.;  Mem.  Fed.  Socs.  on  Planning  & 
Parks;  A.  S.  C.  E.;  Bo&ton  Soc.  C.  E.; 
N.  E.  Waterworks  Assn.;  &  others. 

Monroe,  William  S.,  Chicago,  111. 
Cons.  Engineer  for  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co.,  Publ.  Serv.  Co.,  Northern 
111.,  &  Middle  West  Utilities  Co.; 
Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E.;  A.  A.  A.  S.;  Acad,  of 
Sci.;  Franklin  Inst.;  Western  Soc.  of 
Engrs.  (past  Pres.);  Chicago  Engrs. 
Club;  A.  I.  E.  E.;  A.  S.  M.  E.;  Acad,  of 
PoUt.  Sci.;  Geog.  Soc;  City  Club. 


♦Montgomery,  J.  T.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

♦Moody,  Mrs.  Agnes  C,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Chmn.  Publ.  Affairs  Section,  Coll. 
Women's  Club;  Mem.  (past  Pres.) 
League  of  Women  Voters;  City  Coun- 
cil; Commn.  on  Publ.  Charities. 
Moore,  Barrinoton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Forester.  Sec.  Council  on  Nat.  Parks, 
Forests,  &  Wild  Life;  past  Editor 
Ecology;  Mem.  Ecol.  Soc.  Am.;  Am. 
Bot.  Soc;  Soc.  Am.  Foresters;  Am. 
Soc.  Naturalists;  Am.  Geog.  Soc. 

*Moore,  Charles,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chmn.  Nat.  Commn.  Pine  Arts.  Mem. 
Am.  Inst.  Arts  &  Letters;  Hon.  Mem. 
A.  I.  A.;  past  Pres.  Detroit  City  Plan- 
ning Commn.  Editor  "The  Plan  of 
Chicago"  by  D.  H.  Burnham  &  E.  H. 
Bennett;  "Plan  for  the  Improvement  of 
Washington"  by  D.  H.  Burnham,  C.  F. 
McKim,  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  F. 
L.  Olmsted.  Author  "Lives  of  D.  H. 
Burnham  &  C.  F.  McKim,"  &  of 
"Washington  Past  &  Present." 

♦MooRE,  George,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Bot- 
anist. Dir.  Mo.  Bot.  Gardens;  Pres. 
Acad.  Sci.;  Mem.  Am.  Philos.  Soc; 
Washington  Acad.  Sci.;  Am.  Bot.  Soc. 

♦Morel,  Louise,  Louisville,  Ky.  Dir. 
Bd.,  Women's  City  Club.  Treas.  Nat. 
Assn.  of  Civic  Sees.;  V.-Chmn.  Urban 
League;  Mem.  Nat.  Conf.  on  St.  Parks; 
Citizens  Com.  of  100  on  City  Planning; 
Sp.  Appointee  in  Sanitation  &  related 
Depts.  in  City  Admn. 
Morgan,  George  W.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Lawyer.  V.P.  (past  Pres.);  St.  Paul 
Assn.  of  Commerce;  Mem.  City  Plan- 
ning Bd.;  Adv.  Bd.  of  St.  Paul. 

tMoRGAN,  Henry  W.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturer.  Dir.  Civic  Impr.  Assn.; 
Civic  Music  Assn.;  Trustee  Bur.  of 
Mun.  Res.;  Mem.  Adv.  Council,  C.  of 
C;  Hist.  Soc;  Art  Gallery,  U.  of 
Rochester;  Rochester  Engring.  Soc. 
Morgan,  Josephine  P.  (Mrs.  Junius 
S.  Morgan),  Princeton,  N.  J.  Pres. 
N.  J.  St.  Com.  for  Protection  of  Road- 
side Beauty;  Com.  Chmn.,  President's 
Conf.  on  Home  Bldg.  &  Home  Owner- 
ship; Mem.  Billbd.  Com.,  Garden  Club 
of  Am.;  Nat.  Council  for  Protection  of 
Roadside  Beauty. 

9  Morgan,  Oakley  V.,  Chicago,  111.  Super- 
visor of  Property  Improvement  for 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  Mem. 
Men's  Garden  Club;  111.  Art  Extension 
Com.;  Civic  Opera  Assn.,  Elmhurst,  111. 

♦Morgenthau,  Henry,  New  York  City. 
Banker.  Author.  Dir.  Inst,  of  Internat. 
Edn.;  Pres.  Bronx  House  Settlement; 
an  incorporator  A.  R.  C;  V,-Chmn. 
Near  East  Relief,  Inc. 

fMoRRis,  Effingham  B.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Lawyer.  Chmn.  Bd.,  Girard  Trust 
Co.;  past  Treas.  Council  of  Defense  & 
Com.  of  Publ.  Safety. 
Morris,  Henry  Curtis,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mining  Engineer.  Pres.  Aurora 
Hills  Homes,  Inc.;  Dir.  ArHngton  Co. 
C.  of  C;  Alexandria,  Arlington  &  Fair- 
fax  R.   E.   Bds.;   Mem.   Bd.  of   T.: 
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Kalorama  Citizens  Ansn.  (paat  Prea.): 
Am.  Inst.  Mining  &  Metall.  Engra. 
fMoBRis,     Ira     Nelson,     Chicago,     111. 
Diplomat.      Author.       Mem.     Acad. 
Polit.  Sci.;  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hiat. 

MoRBis,  Mas.  Rat,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I., 
&  New  York  City.  Chmn.  Roadside 
Com.,  North  Country  Garden  Club  of 
L.  I.,  aflSliated  with  Garden  Club  of 
Am.;  V.-Chmn.  Roadside  Com.,  L.  I. 
C.  of  C;  St.  Com.  for  Billbd.  Legisl. 
♦Morrison,  A.  Cresst,  New  York  City. 

Morrison,  R.  C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
City  Forester.  Mem.  Bd.  of  Dire,  of 
Garden  Clubs. 

MoBss,  Everett,  Boston,  Mass.  Manu- 
facturer. Pres.  Franklin  Fdn.  Trustee 
Morss  R.  E.  Trust;  Mem.  Corp., 
Mass.  Inst.  Tech.;  A.  I.  E.  E.;  A.  S. 
M.  E. 

M0R88,  John  Wblub,  Boston,  Mass. 

Morton,  Mrs.  Arthur  V.,  Devon,  Pa. 
JMoRTON,  Gborob  T.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Realtor.  Chmn.  local  Fed.  City  Com., 
A.  C.  A.;  past  Mem.  City  Planning 
Commn. 
♦Morton,  Mrs,  R.  A.,  Cheyenne^,  Wyo. 
Dir.  St.  Ed^.  Assn.;  Nat.  Edn.  Assn.; 
St.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs;  Pres. 
Cheyenne  Club;  Chmn.  Com.  on  Sch. 
Activities,  George  Washington  Bi- 
centenn.  Celebration  for  Wyoming; 
Chmn.  Div.  on  Edn.  <k  Training,  Wyo. 
White  House  Conf.  meeting  May,  1932; 
St.  Edn.  Com.,  Bus.  &  Professl 
Women's  Clubs;  Mem.  Com.  on  Publ. 
Agencies  &  Institutions,  Wyo.  Conf.  of 
Social  Work;  Mem.  St.  Bd.  of  Charities 
&  Reform;  St.  Land  Bd.;  St.  Bd.  of 
Pardons;  St.  Fiscal  Bd.;  St.  Farm  Loan 
Bd.;  St.  Bd.  of  Edn.;  Bd.  of  Trustees, 
U.  of  Wyo. 

M08ELET,   T.    D.,   Tulsa,   Okla.     Mem. 
(past  Pres.)  C.  of  C. 
♦M08E8,  A.  C,  Washington,  D.  C.    Pres. 
Burlington  Hotel  Co.;  Travelers'  Aid 
Soc;     Chmn.     Americanization     Sch. 
Com.;     Trustee     Community     Chest 
(Mem.  Budget  Com.) ;  Mem.  Bd.  of  T.; 
C.  of  C.    Led  drive  to  estabhah  play- 
grounds for  D.  C.  children. 
♦M08ES,  Robert,  New  York  City. 
fMoss,  Frank  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Movitjs,  Hallam  L.,  F.  a.  S.  L.  A., 
Boston,  Mass.  Landscape  Architect. 
V.P.  Boston  Soc.  of  Landscape  Archts.; 
Mem.  Mass.  St.  War  Memor.  Com.; 
Asso.  Mem.  Boston  Soc.  of  Archts.; 
Mass.  BiUbd.  Law  Defense  Com. 
fMuDGB,  E.  W.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Manu- 
facturer. Pres.  Edmund  W.  Mudge  & 
Co.  V.-Chmn.  City  Plan  Commn.; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Allegheny  Gen. 
Hosp.;  Asso.  Charities  &  Children's 
Serv.  Bur.;  Citizens  Com.  on  City 
Plan. 

Muench,  Juuus  T.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  City 
Counselor,  City  of  St.  Louis.  Pres. 
Compton  Heights  Protective  Assn. 

MuLViHiLL,  Francis  J.,  Harrisburg  & 
Germantown,  Pa.  Chief  Dir.,  City 
Planning  <k  Mun.  Engring.,  Bur.  of 
Mud.  Affairs,  Pa.  Dept.  of  Internal 


AfFaira.  Active  <k  hon.  member  of  many 
professional  societies. 

♦MtTRPHY,  James  Cornelius,  F.  A.  I.  A., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Architect.  Chmn.  City 
Plan  Commn.;  Pres.  Art  Assn.;  Truste* 
U.  of  Louisville;  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E. 

♦Murray,  A.  J.,  Kansaa  City,  Kana. 
MussKH,  Mrs.  Charles  8.,  Lansdowne, 
Pa.  Chmn.  Co.  Feds.  &  Extension, 
St.  Fed.  of  Pa.  Women;  V.-Chmn. 
Rural  CoSperation  &  Fed.  Extension, 
Gen.  Fed.  Women's  Clubs;  Conservn. 
Chmn.  Delaware  Co.;  Mem.  Tri-St. 
Reg.  Planning  Fed.;  New  Century 
Club;  Philomusian  Club;  Art  Alliance, 
Phila. ;  various  garden  clubs  «k  musical 
orgns. 

fNAST,  CoND]6,  New  York  City.  Publisher. 
Pres.  Cond6  Nast  Press.  M6m.  Citi- 
zens' Union;  Assn.  for  Rd.  Betterment. 

5  Nelson,  Herbert  U.,  Chicago,  111. 
Trade  Association  Executive.  Sec- 
Mgr.  Nat.  Assn.  of  R.  E.  Bds.;  Mem. 
Exec.  Com.  Am.  Trade  Assn.  Execs. 

♦Nelson,  Murbt,  Chicago,  111.  Attorney. 
Nelson,    Seymour    G.,    Glenview,    111. 
Landscape  Gardener.    Mem.  Chicago 
Art  Inst.;  Am.  Park  Soc. 

♦Ness,  Mrs.  Henry,  Ames,  la.  Teacher 
of  Applied  Art  at  la.  St.  Coll.  Chmn. 
Art  Dept.,  la.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs; 
Supt.  of  Fine  Arts,  la.  St.  Fair. 
Neville,  Mrs.  Arthur  Courtbnat, 
Green  Bay,  Wis.  Chmn.  Com.  for  Pro- 
tection of  Roadside  Beauty,  Wis.  Fed. 
of  Women's  Clubs;  City  Beautiful 
Dept.,  Woman's  Club. 

♦Newcomer,  E.  W.,  Toledo,  O. 

♦Newell,  J.  P.,  Portland,  Ore.  Engineer. 
Consultant  City  Planning  Commn. 
Chmn.  local  Fed.  City  Com.,  A.  C.  A.; 
Mem.  City  Club. 

tNswHALL,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Ithan,  Pa. 
Pres.  Fed.  Garden  Clubs  of  Pa.; 
Chmn.  Grounds  Com.,  Com.  of  1926 
for  Restoration  of  Strawberry  Mansion; 
Billbds.  A  Roadside  Com.,  Phila.  Gar- 
den Club;  Women's  Bd.  Bryn  Mawr 
Hosp.;  past  Dir.  Sch.  of  Hort.  for 
Women,  Ambler;  Mem.  Exec.  Com., 
Billbds.  «k  Roadside  Com.,  Garden 
Club  of  Am.;  Exec.  Com.,  Council  for 
Preservn.  of  Natural  Beauty  in  Pa.; 
Social  Serv.  Com.,  Bryn  Mawr  Hosp.; 
Exec.  Bd.,  Pa.  Hort.  Soc. ;  Finance  Com., 
Wayne  Neighborhood  Iveague;  Emerg. 
Aid  of  Pa.;  Colonial  Dames  of  Am. 
N1CHOL8,  AcosTA,  New  York  City. 

♦Nichols,  Elmer  E.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
tJ§NiCHOL8,  J.  C,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Realtor.  V.P.  Kansas  City  Art  Inst.; 
Symphony  Orchestr.;  Liberty  Memor. 
Assn.;  Chmn.  W.  R.  Nelson  Trust  Fd.; 
Com.  of  25  for  new  water  works  system; 
Com.  for  establishing  Barge  Line 
Terminals  of  Mo.  River  at  Kansas 
City;  Ist  V.P.  &  Chmn.  local  Fed.  City 
Com.,  A.  C.  A.;  Mem.  Nat.  Cap.  Park 
&  Planning  Commn.  Active  in  securing 
passage  of  Zoning  Law  for  Mo.;  City 
Plan  Enabling  Act  for  Kansas  City,  &. 
in  developing  neighborhood  organisa- 
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tions.  As  President  of  Country  Club 
District  developed  4,000  acres  in 
highly  restricted  residential  sub- 
divisions, with  architectural  &  land- 
scape control. 
♦NicHOiaoN,  George  L.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Nicholson,  William  Ramsey,  Jr., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Merchant.  Dir. 
Boys'  Clubs  of  Am.;  Sec.  (Organizer, 
1921)  Phila.  Law  Enforcement  League; 
Germantown  Boys'  Club;  Mem.  Pa. 
St.  Fish  &  Game  Prot.  Assn.;  C.  of  C. 
♦NiTZE,  Mrs.  William  A.,  Chicago,  111. 
*NoERBNBERG,  C.  E.,  Los  Angelcs,  Cal. 
Architect,  Engineer.  Mem.  Bd.  of  Bldg. 
&  Safety  Commrs.;  past  Mem.  City 
Planning  Comnm.;  Mem.  (past  Pres.) 
City  Planning  Assn. 

NoKEs,  Tom,  Johnstown,  Pa.  Dir. 
Advertising  Club;  V.P.  (Chmn.  Camp- 
ing Com.)  Boy  Scouts;  Dir.  Rotary 
Club ;  past  Sec.  Amateur  Recr .  Commn. ; 
Mem.  C.  of  C;  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Greater 
Pa.  Council  (Chmn.  Functional  Com. 
on  Publ.  Information) . 
tJNoLEN,  John,  F.  A.  S.  L.  A.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  City  Planner.  Landscape  Archi- 
tect. Pres.  Internat.  Fed.  of  Housing 
&  Town  Planning;  Boston  Soc.  Land- 
scape Archts.;  past  Pres.  (Mem.  Bd.  of 
Dirs.)  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning; 
past  Pres.  (Mem.  Bd.  of  Govs.)  Am. 
City  Planning  Inst.;  V.P.  Fed.  Socs. 
on  Planning  &  Parks;  Mem.  Bd.  of 
Dirs.,  Planning  Fdn.  of  Am.;  Adv. 
Housing  Com.,  Emerg.  Fleet  Corp.  & 
Chief  Bur.  of  Housing  &  Town  Plan- 
ning, Army  Ednl.  Commn.  (World 
War);  A.  S.  C.  E.;  Am.  Inst,  of  Cons. 
Engrs.;  Am.  Fed.  of  Arts.  Adjudicated 
competitive  designs  for  city  plan  of 
Dublin,  Ireland.  Received  award  from 
Oberlaender  Trust  for  promotion  of 
closer  relation  in  field  of  city  planning 
between  Germany  &  United  States 
(1931). 
§NoRRi8,  George  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lawyer,  Banker.  Gov.,  Fed.  Res. 
Bank;  Pres.  Criminal  Justice  Assn.; 
Trustee  Welfare  Fed. ;  Mem.  Am.  Acad. 
PoHt.  &  Social  Sci.;  Am.  Econ.  League; 
Am.  Fdn. 

NoRRis,  Lester  James,  St.  Charles,  111. 
Publisher.  Pres.  Fox  Valley  Fed.; 
Founder  Mem,  Chicago  World's  Fair 
Centennial  Celebration;  Mem.  C.  of  C. 
(past  Pres.);  111.  St.  Planning  Commn.; 
Reg.  Planning  Assn.,  Chicago,  111. 

North,  Arthur  T.,  New  York  City. 
Civil  Engineer.  Mem.  A.  I.  A.;  Archtl. 
League  of  N.  Y.;  Bund  Deutscher 
Architekten;  Architekten  Oesterreichs; 
Asso.  Ed.  Western  Architect.  Consul- 
tant for  American  Institute  of  Steel 
Construction. 

NoYES,  Bertha,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Notes,  Frank  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Publicist.  Pres.  Asso.  Press  &  Evening 
Star  Newspaper  Co.;  Mem.  Bd.  of  T.; 
Mid-City  Citizens'  Assn. 

Notes,  Mrs.  Frank  B.,  Washington, 
D.   C.    Mem.   Garden   Club   of  Am. 


(past  Chmn.  Com.  of  the  Nat.  Capital). 
Rendered  distinguished  service  in 
development  of  park  system  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  in  the  promotion  of 
garden  planting;  &  in  roadside  im- 
provement. 
NoYEs,  Henry  T.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturer.  Mem.  Civic  Impr. 
Assn.;  Business  Dist.  Impr.  Assn. 
§NoTES,  Theodore  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Journahst.  Asso.  &  Acting 
Editor  Evening  Star  1887-1908;  Editor 
1908- ;  past  Pres.  Evening  Star  News- 
paper Co.;  Bd.  of  T.;  Pres.  Bd,  of 
Trustees,  Publ.  Libr. ;  Geo.  Washington 
U,;  Assn.  of  Oldest  Inhabitants;  Mem. 

C.  of  C;  Bd.  of  T.;  Columbia  Hist. 
Soc;  West  End  Citizens'  Assn.;  Nat. 
Press    Club;    Cosmos    Club;    Soc.    of 

D.  C.  Natives.  Secured  estabUshment 
of  Publ.  Libr.  Advocate  of  50-50  sys- 
tem for  financing  D.  of  C;  Codification 
of  D.  C.  Laws  &  National  Representa- 
tion of  Citizens  of  the  District;  also 
financial  &  political  equity  for  the 
people  of  the  Capital.  Rendered  im- 
portant service  to  Federal  City  through 
untiring  efforts  for  municipal  develop- 
ment &  civic  improvement.  Led  the 
fight  for  the  ehmination  of  grade  cross- 
ings, restriction  of  overhead  wires,  «& 
park  development  for  Washington, 

♦Oatman,  Homer  C,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Oberholtzer,  Ernest  C,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Pres.  Quetico-Superior  Council. 
*0'Brien,  Arthur,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Lawyer.  Dir.  Nat.  Met.  Bank;  Chil- 
dren's Hosp.;  Mem.  Am.  Bar  Assn. 
§0cH8,  Adolph  S.,  New  York  City. 
Newspaper  Publisher,  Publisher  & 
controlUng  owner  New  York  Times; 
Chattanooga  Times.  Dir,  Exec.  Com,, 
Asso.  Press,  Originator  &  Supporter 
Lookout  Mtn.  &  Chattanooga  Park; 
Supporter  Saratoga  Battlefield;  Mem. 
N.  Y.  &  Chattanooga  C.  of  C;  Am. 
Philos.  Soc,  &  numerous  others. 

OcHS,  Milton  B.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Active  in  promotion  of  Lookout  Mtn. 
Development. 
§0dum,  Howard  W.,  Chapel  Hill,  N,  C. 
College  Profe?8or,  Kenan  Prof,  of 
Sociology;  Dir,  Sch,  of  Publ,  Welfare; 
Inst,  for  Res,  in  Social  Sci.,  U.  of  N.  C. 
Editor  Social  Forces.  Gen.  Editor 
Henry  Holt  Am.  Social  Sci.  Series, 
U.  of  N.  C;  Social  Study  Series.  Pres. 
Am.  Sociol.  Soc;  Mem.  President's 
Res.  Com,  on  Social  Trends. 
§0gilby,  C.  F,  R.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Attorney  at  Law.  Dir.  Nat.  Met. 
Bank;  Dir,  &  Mem.  Exec.  Com,,  Am. 
Peace  Soc;  Mem.  Am.  Bar  Assn.; 
D.  C.  Bar  Assn,;  N,  Y,  Bar  Assn,;  Bd. 
of  T,;  Soc.  Sons  of  the  Revolution; 
C.  of  C. 

Ghage,  Justus,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Phsrsi- 
cian.  Surgeon.  Commr.  of  Health, 
1899-1907.  Donor  of  Harriett  Island 
for  park  &  recreational  purposes. 

O'Hara,  Edward  H.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Publisher  &  Managing  Dir.  Syracuse 
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Herald.  Past  Pres.  Mun.  Serv.  Bd.; 
Trtistee  St.  Coll.  of  Forestry;  Mem. 
Nat.  Deeper  Waterways  Bd.;  C.  of  C. 

♦O'Harea,  Mrs.  I.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
One  of  the  founders  of  local  Play- 
ground Assn.;  an  incorporator  Publ. 
Edn.  Assn.;  V.P.  St.  Fed.  of  Pa. 
Women;  Home  &  Sch.  League;  Civic 
Club;  Hon.  Chmn.  Civic  Com.,  Cen- 
tury Club;  founder  Bucknell  Altunni 
Club;  Mem.  Bd.,  Nat.  Hist.  Soc;  Art 
Alliance. 

♦Oldbrich,  M.  B.,  Madison,  Wis. 

tOLMSTEAD,    Mrs.    John    C,    Brookline, 

Mass. 
tt§0LM8TED,  Frederick  Law,  Brookline, 
Mass.     Landscape    Architect.     Mem. 
Park  Commn.,  1901,  which  prepared 

Elans  in  extension  &  elaboration  of 
'Enfant  Plan,  including  parks  & 
pubhc  buildings,  D.  C;  past  Mem.  Nat. 
Commn.  of  Fine  Arts,  1910-18  &  Nat. 
Cap.  Park  &  Planning  Commn.;  past 
Chmn.  BrookUne  (Mass.)  Planning 
Bd.;  Exec.  Com.,  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning;  Bd.  Govs.  &  past  Pres., 
A.  S.  L.  A.;  during  World  War  Mem. 
Emerg.  Constrn.  Com.,  War  In- 
dustries Bd.;  Dir.-in-Charge  Town 
Planning  Div.,  U.  S.  Housing  Corp.; 
Mem.  Adv.  Com.  on  City  Planning  & 
Zoning,  U.  S.  Dept.  Commerce;  Bd., 
Prof.  Ad\iser8  on  City  Planning  for 
Reg.  Plan  of  N.  Y.  &  Environs;  Dir. 
Survey  of  Cal.  St.  Parks,  to  determine 
desirable  lands  for  ultimate  compre- 
hensive St.  Park  system;  Mem.  Mass. 
Civic  League;  Am.  P'ed.  Arts;  Am.  Soc. 
Mun.  Impr.;  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Nat. 
Housing  Assn. ;  Nat.  Conf.  on  Street  & 
Highway  Safety;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.; 
Mass.  Forestry  Assn.;  Nat.  Conf.  on 
St.  Parks.  Responsible  for  city  &  park 
plans  for  numerous  cities. 

Olmsted,  George  W.,  Ludlow,  Pa. 
Manufacturer.  Mem.  Ludlow  Com- 
munity Assn.;  Pa.  Parks  Assn. 

O'Neil,  Grover,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 
Investment  Banker.  Dir.  Reg.  Plan 
Assn.,  Inc.;  Trustee  Village  of  Oyster 
Bay  Cove;  Chmn.  (temp.)  Nassau  Co. 
Plann;ing  Fed.;  Planning  Commn., 
Oyster  Bay  C.  of  C;  past  Chmn. 
Zoning  Commn.,  Town  of  Oyster  Bay. 

Oppenheimer,  William  H.,  St.  Paul, 
Min^i.  Lawyer.  Past  Pres.  Rotary 
Club;  past  V.P.  Assn.  of  Commerce  in 
charge  of  Civic  Affairs;  Mem.  Exec. 
Com.  (past  Chmn.),  United  Impr. 
Council;  New  City  Hall  &  Court  House 
Bldg.  Commn*;  New  Auditorium  Bldg. 
Commn.;  past  Mem.  Charter  Commn. 
of  St.  Paul.  Received  Cosmopolitan 
Club  Medal  for  Civic  Service  to  City 
of  St.  Paul,  1930. 
*Orum,  W.  J.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

OsEROFF,  Abraham,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dir.  Fed.  of  Jewish  Philanthropies; 
Jewish  Family  Welfare  Soc;  Bur.  of 
Jewish  Children;  Bur.  for  Preventive 
&  Corrective  Work;  V.P.  Montefiore 
Hosp.;  (&  an  organizer)  Housing  Assn.; 
Mem.  Finance  Com.,  Fed.  of  Social 


Agencies;  Council  Asso.  Charities; 
Civic  Club;  Endorsement  Com.,  Wel- 
fare Fd.;  Bd.  Mental  Health  Clinic; 
Com.  on  Sci.  &  Tech.,  Hebrew  U., 
Palestine;  Com.  on  Study  of  Social 
Needs  of  Hill  Dist.  Author  of  numer- 
ous papers  on  community  advance. 
*OwBN,  Claude  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lawyer.  Dir.  Park  Savings  Bank;  Bd. 
of  T.;  Juvenile  Protective  Assn.; 
Trustee  Community  Chest;  Mem. 
Budget  Com.,  Community  Chest; 
Com.  of  100  on  Fed.  City;  Chmn. 
Commn.  (apptd.  by  Bd.  of  T.)  for 
creation  of  Memor.  Monument  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Owen,  Mrs.  Ruth  Bryan,  Coconut 
Grove,  Fla.,  &  Washington,  D.  C. 
Member  of  Congress.  Mem.  Nat. 
Council  of  Women;  League  of  Am. 
Pen  Women;  Bus.  &  Professl.  Women's 
Club;  D.  A.  R.;  Women's  Overseas 
League;  Nat.  Council  for  Child  Wel- 
fare. Introduced  bill  to  create  Ever- 
glades National  Park. 

fPABST,  Gustave,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Pack,  Arthur  N.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Pres. 
Am.  Nature  Assn.;  Chas.  Lathrop  Pack 
Forestry  Fdn.;  Asso.  Editor,  Nature 
Magazine;  Sec.  Am.  Tree  Assn.;  Dir. 
Nat.  Council  for  Protection  of  Road- 
side Beauty;  Mem.  Am.  Forestry  Assn.; 
Canadian  Forestry  Assn.;  N.  Y.  Zool. 
Soc.  (Com.  for  Protection  of  Brown 
Bears  &  Grizzlies  of  Alaska). 
Padelford,  Mrs.  Chester  O.,  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J.  Chmn.  Civics  Dept., 
N.  J.  St.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs;  Mem. 
Bicentenn.  Com.,  Dept.  of  Conservn. 
&  Development  of  N.  J.;  N.J.  Com.  for 
Protection  of  Roadside  Beauty;  Con- 
temp.  Club  of  Newark;  Glen  Ridge 
Woman's  Club  (Civics  Com.).  Helped 
secure  passage  of  Billbd.  Law,  1930. 
Active  in  promotion  of  New  Jersey 
Highway  Beautification  &  Snipe  Sign 
Bills. 

♦Padelford,  F.  M.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Uni- 
versity Professor,  Author.  Prof,  of 
Engl.,  U.  of  Wash.;  Trustee  St. 
Nicholas  Sch.,  Seattle;  Moran  Junior 
Coll.,  Bainbridge  Island;  Mem.  C.  of  C. 

♦Page,  William  Tyler,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

IParish,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York 
City. 

♦Parker,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

fPARKER,      Mrs.      Gordon,      Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 
Parker,     Robert    Chapin,    Westfield, 
Mass.     Sp.    Justice,    Dist.    Court    of 
Western  Hampden.  Past  Chmn.  Plan- 
ning Commn.;  Mem.  Mass.  Forestry 
Assn. 
Parker,     William     Stanley,     Boston, 
Mass.  Architect.  Pres.  Soc.  of  Archts.; 
Archts.  Small  House  Serv.  Bur.;  past 
Pres.  Bldg.  Congress;  past  Mem.  City 
Planning  Bd.;  Mem.  A.  I.  A. 
Parrish,  M.  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mem. 
City  Parke  Assn. ;  Reg.  Planning  Assn 
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9  Pakry,  J.  "W,,  Birmingham,  Mich.  Village 
Mgr.  Village  of  Birmingham. 

Pattangall,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Manning 
(Mrs.  William  R.),  Augusta,  Me. 
1st  V.P.  West  Side  Welfare  Assn. ;  Dir. 
St.  Publicity  Bur.;  Chmn.  Kennebec 
Co.  Roadside  Beautification  Com.; 
Com.  on  Billbd.  Restriction,  St.  Fed. 
Garden  Clubs;  Mem.  Exec.  Bd., 
Augusta  Chapt.,  A.  R.  C;  Com.  on 
Billbd.  Restriction,  St.  Fed.  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs;  Legisl.  Com.,  Cur- 
rent Events  Club;  Roadside  Com., 
Kennebec  Valley  Garden  Club. 

Paul,  Florence  A.,  York  Village,  Me. 
Pres.  York  Co.  Bus.  &  Professl. 
Women's  Club;  V.P.  York  Co.  Impr. 
Assn.;  Dir.  Me.  Publicity  Bur.,  Port- 
land, Me.;  Chmn.  Beautification  of 
Roadsides,  Me.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs; 
Roadside  Beautification  Com.,  Wo- 
men's City  Club,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.; 
Com.  on  Billbd.  Restriction,  Women's 
League  of  York,  Me.;  Roadside  Beau- 
tification Com.  of  two  clubs  in  Me. 
belonging  to  Garden  Club  of  Am.;  Me. 
St.  Com.  on  Roadside  Beautification; 
Mem.  Com.  on  Roadside  Beautifica- 
tion, Fed.  Garden  Clubs  of  Me.; 
Conservn.  Com.,  Piscataqua  Garden 
Club  of  York;  Old  York  Hist.  &  Impr. 
Soc;  Me.  Mem.,  Women's  Com.  co- 
operating with  N.  E.  Council. 

Paul,  J.  Rodman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lawyer.  Dir.  Pa.  Forestry  Assn.; 
V.P.  Fairmount  Park  Art  Assn.  A 
founder  &  past  Pres.  City  Parks  Assn. 
JPayne,  John  Barton,  Chicago,  111.,  & 
Washington,  D.  C.  Lawyer.  Chmn. 
A.  R.  C;  Gen.  Counsel  Shipping 
Bd.,  1917-18;  U.  S.  R.  R.  Admn., 
1917-19;  Chmn.  U.  S.  Shipping  Bd., 
1919-20;  Sec.  of  Interior,  1920-21; 
past  Pres.  Bd.  South  Park  Commrs., 
Chicago;  Chicago  Law  Inst.;  past 
Chmn.  Nat.  Conf.  on  St.  Parks;  V.P. 
A.  C.  A.;  Mem.  Am.,  111.,  &  Chicago 
Bar  Assns. 
*Pay80n,  George,  Chicago,  111.  Lawyer. 
Mem.  Art  Inst. ;  Field  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist. 
t§PEABODY,  George  Foster,  New  York 
City.  Retd.  Banker.  Trustee  Am. 
Church  Inst,  for  Negroes,  Hampton 
Normal  &  Agrl.  Inst.;  Penn  Normal  & 
Indust.  Sch.;  Colorado  Coll.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.;  Skidraore  Coll.;  Lake 
Placid  Ednl.  Fdn.;  Mem.  Nat.  Inst. 
Arts  &  Scis.;  Olympic  Winter  Games 
Commn.,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Pealb,  Elizabeth  H.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Pres.  Civic  Club. 

Peale,  Rembrandt,  New  York  City. 
Coal  Operator.  Pres.  Peale,  Peacock 
&  Kerr.   Mem.  Nat.  Civic  Fed. 

Pearse,  Langdon,  Winnetka,  111.  San. 
Engr.,  San.  Dist.,  Chicago,  since  1909. 
Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E.;  Western  Soc.  of 
Engrs.;  Am.  Publ.  Health  Assn.;  Inst, 
of  Mun.  &  Co.  Engrs.;  Inst,  of  C.  E.; 
City  Club  of  Chicago. 
§Pea8lee,  Horace  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Architect.  Park  Consultant.  Past 
Archt.   of   Publ.   Bldgs.   &   Grounds; 


Chmn.  A.  I.  A.  Com.  on  Nat.  Cap., 
Com.  on  Architecture,  Washington 
Com.  of  100;  V.-Chmn.  A.  I.  A.  Com. 
on  Roadside  Structures;  Sec.  Allied 
Archts.;  Organized  Archts.  Adv.  Coun- 
cil, Washington,  D.  C,  Bicentenn. 
Conf.  on  Nat.  Cap.;  2d  V.P.  A.  I.  A.; 
Mem.  A.  I.  A.  Com.  on  City  &  Reg. 
Planning,  Com.  on  Charleston. 

Pedrick,  William  J.,  New  York  City. 
Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.  Fifth  Ave.  Assn.; 
Hon.  Pres.  Madison  Ave.  Assn.;  Dir. 
First  Ave.  Assn.;  Mem.  Exec.  Com., 
Save  N.  Y.  Com.;  Exec.  Com.,  Com. 
of  20  on  Street  &  Outdoor  Cleanliness; 
Exec.  Com.,  Unempl.  Relief  Com.; 
Zoning  Com.  of  N.  Y.  C;  Mayor's 
Com,  on  Sites  for  Airports  in  N.  Y.  C; 
Mayor's  Com.  on  Taxation. 
9Peet,  Fred  N.,  Chicago,  III.  Dir.  & 
Sec.  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Am. 
Mem.  Rotary  Club;  C.  of  C. 

Pennoyeb,  N.  a.,  Kenosha,  Wis.  Phy- 
sician. Founder  &  head  Pennoyer 
Sanitarium. 

Pepleb,  George  L.,  F.  S.  I.,  P.  P.  T.  P.  I., 
London,  Eng.  Hon.  Mem.  Inst.  M.  & 
Cy.  E.,  F.  R.  San.  Inst.,  London,  Eng.; 
Mem.  Council  of  Garden  Cities  &  Town 
Planning  Assn.;  Exec.  Com.,  Internat. 
I'ed.  Housing  &  Town  Planning; 
Council  for  Preservn.  of  Rural  Eng.; 
Council  Nat.  Playing  Fields  Assn. 

Pepper,  George  Wharton,  F.  A.  A. 
A.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Lawyer. 
Former  U.  S.  Senator.  Solicitor  to 
Commrs.  of  Fairmount  Park;  Trustee 
U.  of  Pa.;  Mem.  Chapt.  of  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral;  Phila.  Commn.; 
Am.  Philoe.  Soc. 
§Perkins,  Dwight  H.,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  Evans- 
ton,  111.  Architect.  Hon.  Pres.  Reg. 
Planning  Assn.;  Mem.  Chicago  Chapt., 
A.  I.  A.;  past  Mem.  Planning  Com., 
Cook  Co.  Forest  Preserve. 

Perkins,  Ellen  G.,  Athens,  Pa. 

Perry,   Arthur   F.,   Jacksonville,   Fla. 
Banker.   Mem.  C.  of  C;  St.  C.  of  C; 
Bd.  of  Bond  Trustees,  City  of  Jackson- 
ville; past  Mem.  City  Council. 
9 Perry,   Mrs.   Richard  B.,  Harrisburg, 

Pa.   Sec.  St.  Fed.  of  Pa.  Women. 
♦Peter,  C.  Robert,  Louisville,  Ky. 
*Peteb,  Walter  G.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Architect.   Mem.  A.  I.  A.;  Soc.  of  the 
Cincinnati. 

Peterson,  Elmeb  T.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Editor  Better  Homes  &  Gardens. 
Mem.  Rotary  Club.  Initiated  Jr. 
Garden  Clubs  as  auxiliaries  in  general 
movement  to  conquer  new  frontier  of 
civilized  ugliness. 

Peterson,  Frederick,  New  York  City. 
Physician. 
fPETERSON,    William    A.,    Chicago,    111. 
Retd.     Nurseryman.         Mem.     Plan 
Commn. 

Pbttibone,  W.  B.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
*Pew,  John  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Law- 
yer. Past  City  Counselor.  Formerly 
employed  by  city  to  annotate  new 
Charter  &  revise  Ordinance  Law;  now 
specializing  in  zoning  cases. 
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fPFAFF,  William,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Printer.  Dir.  (paet  Pres.)  New  Orleans 
Assn.  of  Commerce;  Chmn.  St.  Bd.  of 
Charities  &  Corrections;  Pres.  Bd.  of 
Prisons  &  Asylums,  City  of  New 
Orleans;  United  Typothetse  of  Am.; 
Union  Homestead  Assn.;  Adv.  Bd., 
St.  Highway  Commn. 

*Philip,  John  W.,  Dallas,   Tex.    Chmn. 

local  Fed.  City  Com.,  A.  C.  A. 
Philipp,     Richabd,     Milwaukee,     Wis. 

Architect. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Howard  C,  Winnetka, 
111.  Dir.  Garden  Club  of  Am.  (Mem. 
Exec.  Com.,  Billbd.  &  Roadside  Com.) ; 
Chmn.  Billbd.  &.  Roadside  Com.,  Lake 
Forest  Garden  Club. 

§Phillip8,  T.  Glenn,  F.  A.  S.  L.  A., 
Detroit,  Mich.  Landscape  Architect. 
Citj'  Planner.  Pres.  Ohio-Mich.  Chapt., 
A.  S.  L.  A.;  Chmn.  local  Fed.  City 
Com.,  A.  C.  A.;  Mem.  Nat.  Conf.  on 
City  Planning;  Am.  Inst.  City  Plan- 
ning; A.  S.  L.  A.;  Mich.  Housing 
Assn.  Participated  in  movement  to 
enlarge  Reg.  Plan  of  Detroit.  Consul- 
tant to  many  towns  &  colleges  in 
Michigan. 
Phillips,  William  L.,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. 

fPnipps,  Lawrence  C.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Past  U.  S.  Senator.  Past  V.P.  &  Treas. 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  Founded  Agnes 
Memor.  Sanatorium  for  treatment  of 
tuberculosis. 
PiCKMAN,  Dudley  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

♦Pierce,  Robert,  Topeka,  Kans. 

♦Pierce,  Mrs.  Walter  M.,  La  Grande, 

Ore. 
PiNCHOT,  Gipford,  Milford  &  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  Governor  of  Pa.  Past  Forester  & 
Chief,  U.  S.  Forest  Serv.;  past  Commr. 
of  Forestry  of  Pa. ;  past  Prof.  Forestry 
Yale  U.;  F.  A.  A.  A.  S.;  past  Pres.  Nat. 
Conservn.  Assn.;  Mem.  Soc.  Am.  For- 
esters; Am,  Forestry  Assn.;  Royal 
Engl.  Arboricult.  Soc;  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.;  Washington  Acad.  Sci.;  Am. 
Acad.  Polit.  &  Social  Sci. 

9  Piper,  H.  E.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Pres. 
City  Planning  Commn. 

♦Plachek,  James  W.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Architect,  Chmn.  St.  Archts.  Commn. 
(apptd.  by  Gov.). 

fPLANKiNTON,  WiLLiAM  WooDS,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Platt,  Charles  A.,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  New 
York  City.  Architect.  Pres.  Am, 
Acad,,  Rome,  Italy;  Trustee  Chaloner 
Prize  Fdn.;  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  & 
Letters.  Awarded  Webb  Prize,  Soc. 
of  Am.  Artists,  1894. 

§PoLK,  Frank  L.,  New  York  City.  Law- 
yer. Corporation  Counsel.  Trustee 
Publ.  Libr.;  Mus.  of  Art;  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine;  past  Pres.  Civ. 
Serv.  Commn.;  former  Counselor  U,  S, 
State  Dept.;  former  Under-riec.  of 
State;  V.P.  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Dir. 
Park  Assn.;  Reg.  Plan  Assn.,  Inc.; 
Mem.  N.  Y.  C.  Bar  Assn.;  County 
Lawyers  Assn. 
Polk,  William  T.,  Warrenton,  N.  C, 
Lawyer.  Mem,  N,  C,  Social  Serv.  Conf. 


Pollard,  W,  L.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
Attorney,  Dir.-at-Large  Cal,  R,  E, 
Assn.;  Chmn.  St.  City  Planning  Com.; 
Sp.  Zoning  Com.,  C.  of  C. ;  All  Parties 
Reapportionment  Com.  of  Cal.;  Pres. 
Rainbow  Park  Impr.  Assn.;  Mem.  Am, 
Acad.  Polit.  &  Social  Sci.;  City  Plan- 
ning Assn.;  Assn.  of  City  Planners, 
L.  A.  Co.;  Am.,  Cal.,  &  L.  A.  Bar 
Assns.;  Boulder  Dam  Conservn.  Com, 
of  Cal.  Editor  issue  of:  "The  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
&  Social  Science"  on  Zoning  (May, 
1931). 

♦Pollock,  Adelaide,  Seattle,  Wash. 

♦Pomeroy,  Hugh  R.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal, 
Pres,  &  Organizer  Assn.  of  City  Plan- 
ners, L.  A.  Co.;  City  Planning  Assn.; 
Exec.  Sec.  Citizens  Com.  on  Parks, 
Playgrounds,  &  Beaches,  L.  A,  Co.; 
Pres.  Hollydale  C.  of  C;  Dir.  Cal. 
Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Mem.  (past 
Pres.)  City  Club;  First  Pres.  City  & 
Reg.  Planning  Section,  League  of  Cal. 
Municipalities;  Mem.  (&  Organizer) 
City  &  Co.  Engrs.  Atssn.;  C.  of  C.; 
Southgate  C.  of  C;  Southgate  City 
Planning  Commn.  Participated  in 
Met.  Park  Program  for  L.  A.  Co.,  in 
Cal.  St.  Park  Program,  developed  Reg. 
Highway  &  Civic  Center  Plan  for  city 
&  county. 
t§PoND,  Irving  K.,  Arch.  D.,  F.  A.  I.  A., 
Chicago,  111.  Architect.  Founder  & 
Hon.  Mem.  Archtl.  Sketch  Club;  Hon. 
Mem.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  & 
South  Bend  Archtl.  Clubs  &  Archts. 
Club  of  Chicago;  Inst,  of  German 
Archts.;  Centr.  Soc.  of  Austrian 
Archts.;  Mem.  (past  Pres.)  A.  I.  A.; 
Nat.  Inst.  Arts  &  Letters;  Soc.  Mid- 
land Authors;  Chicago  Literary  Club; 
CHff  Dwellers;  University  Club.  Drew 
first  known  published  sketch  of  a 
many-storied  "set  back"  building, 
1898,  and  has  designed  in  that  fashion 
since  1906. 
Pontefract,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  (Mrs. 
James  G.),  Shields,  Pa.  Mem.  Civic 
Club  of  Allegheny  Co. ;  Garden  Club  of 
Allegheny  Co.;  Hort.  Assn.  of  Sewick- 
ley  Valley. 
Poole,  Mrs.  Grace  Morrison,  Brock- 
ton, Mass.  Lecturer.  Pres.  Gen.  Fed. 
Women's  Clubs  (Chmn.  Com.  for  Pro- 
tection of  Roadside  Beauty). 

§PooLE,  John,  Washington,  D.  C.  Banker. 
Pres.  Fed.  Am.  Nat.  Bank  &  Trust  Co.; 
past  Pres.  Rotary  Internat.;  local 
Chapt.,  Am.  Inst,  of  Banking;  Pres. 
Community  Chest;  Treas.  D.  C.  Bi- 
centenn.  Commn.,  Birth  of  George 
Washington;  Mem.  D.  C.  Bankers' 
Assn.;  Bd.  of  T. 

§Pobter,  Miss  E.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Mem. 
Outdoor  Art  League. 

♦Pokier,  Frederic  H.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Mem.  House  of  Representatives,  St. 
Legislature;  C.  of  C;  Lions  Club; 
Irontier  Days  Com. 

♦Porter,  F.  F.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Post,  George  B.,  New  York  City. 
Architect. 
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fPowEKS,  Thomas  H.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo, 

tPRATT,  George  D.,  Nc-.v  York  City. 
Pres.  Am.  Forestry  Assn.;  V.P.  Am. 
Fed.  Arts;  Art  Coramn..  N.  Y.  C; 
Treas.  Am.  Assn.  Mus.;  Met.  Mus.  of 
Art;  Trustee  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.; 
Mem.  Nat.  Conf.  on  St.  Parks.  Par- 
ticipated, while  Conservn.  Commr.  of 
N.  Y.  St.,  in  development  of  Saratoga 
Springs  as  health  resort. 

§Pratt,  Mrs.  John  T.,  New  York  City, 
&  Washington,  D.  C.  Mem.  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Prentice,  Mrs.  William  K.,  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Mem.  Billbd.  Com.,  Garden 
Club  of  Am.;  Adv.  Council,  N.  Y.  Bot. 
Gardens;  past  Chmn.  Conservn.  Com., 
Princeton  Garden  Club. 

PRBSCOTT,  Mary  R.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Pres.  Village  Impr.  Soc;  Sec.  &  Treas. 
Reception  Hosp. ;  Mem.  Bd.  Gen.  Hosp. 
fPRicE,  Eli  Kirk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pres.  Pa.  Mus.  of  Art;  City  Parks 
Assn.;  V.P.  Fairmount  Park  Commn.; 
Fairmount  Park  Art  Assn.;  Trustee  U. 
of  Pa.;  Mgr.  U.  Mus.  of  Archseol.; 
Treas.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Recipient 
1929  Bok  Award. 

Price,  Fred  Somers,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Mem.  C.  of  C.    Participated  in  move- 
ments for  city  planning  of  Wilmington 
&  the  Metropolitan  District. 
fPRiCKETT,  W.  S.,  Sidnaw,  Mich. 

Prince,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  New  York  City. 

pROSKAUER,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.,  New  York 
City. 

Prosser,  Mrs.  William  A.,  Tiverton, 
R.I. 

Pruyn,  Robert  C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Banker.  Pres.  &  Chmn.  Bd.,  Nat. 
Commercial  Bank  &  Tr.  Co.;  Dir. 
Albany  Hosp.;  Church  Pensions  Fd. 

Pruyn,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
J§PuRDY,  Lawson,  New  York  City.  Law- 
3'er.  Pres.  Tax  Reform  Assn.;  Planning 
Fdn.  of  Am.;  V.P.  City  Club;  past 
Pres.  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Nat. 
Mun.  League;  Treas.  Russell  Sage 
Fdn.;  past  V.-Chmn.  Commn.  on 
Bldg.  Heights  &  Restrictions; 
Commn.  that  secured  passage  of  Zon- 
ing Ordinance  for  N.  Y.  C;  Mem. 
Exec.  Com.,  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Com. 
on  Reg.  Plan  of  N.  Y.  &  Its  Environs; 
Bd.  Reg.  Plan  Assn.;  past  Mem., 
Commn.  to  Examine  &  Revise  Tene- 
ment House  Law.  Participated  ac- 
tively in  movement  to  amend  New 
York  City  Charter  in  relation  to  assess- 
ment of  real  estate  &  improvement  of 
assessment  methods. 

PuRviN,  Mrs.  Moses  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Volunteer  Civic  Worker.  Chmn.  Jt. 
Conf.  Com.  on  Recr.;  P'riday  Morning 
Forum,  Abraham  Lincoln  Center; 
Mem.  Woman's  Club  (Chmn.  Mun. 
Recr.);  Woman's  City  Club  (Chmn. 
Com.  on  Bathing  Beaches). 
♦Pyle,  Clarence  T.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Quier,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.,  Reading,  Pa. 


♦Radcuffe,  William  L.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pres.  Radcliffe  Chautauqua 
System;  Mem.  Bd.  of  T.;  Internat. 
Lyceum  &  Chautauqua  Assn.;  U.  S. 
C.  of  C. 

♦Ramsay,    Erskine,    Birmingham,    Ala. 
Pres.  Bd.  of  Edn.;  Dir.  C.  of  C;  Chil- 
dren's Hosp.;  A.  R.  C;  Community 
Chest. 
Ramsperger,  H.  G.,  Leonia.  N.  J. 

fRANDOLPH,  Anna,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Life  Mem.  City  Parks  Assn.;  Fair- 
mount  Park  Art  Assn.;  &  mem.  of 
numerous  civic  organizations  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

IRatcliff,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Architect.  Past  City  Archt.;  Mem. 
Bd.  of  Dirs.,  A.  R.  C;  Bd.  of  Dirs., 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  A.  I.  A.;  past  Mem. 
Planning  Commn. 
t§REA,  Mrs.  Henry,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Chmn,  Bd.,  Oliver  Iron  &  Stetl  Co. 
Mem.  Pittsburgh  Civic  Club;  Town 
Planning  Commn.,  Palm  Beach;  Centr. 
Com.,  A.  R.  C. 

*Reade,  J.  M.,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Athens,  Ga. 
Professor  of  Botany,  U.  of  Ga.  Dir. 
Biol.  Labs.  Mech.  Soc;  Ecol.  Soc.  of 
Am.;  Ga.  Acad.  .Sci.;  Chmn.  local  Fed. 
City  Com..  A.  C.  A. 

♦Reed,  Mrs.  Howard  S.,  Phoenix,  Aria. 
Pres.  Phoenix  Garden  Club;  V.P.  Nat. 
Flower  &  Fruit  Guild  of  Am. 
Rees,  J.  Arlington,  Kingston,  Pa. 
Regan,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mem.  Civic  Impr,  &  Park  Assn, 
Reid,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.,  Ducor,  Cal. 
9RETTIG,    W.    O.,    East   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Sec.  Valley  Planning  Assn. 
Reynolds,    George    M.,    Chicago,    lU. 
Banker.     Chmn.    Exec.    Com.,    Cont. 
111.  Bank  &  Trust  Co.;  Dir.  Fed.  Res. 
Bank    of    Chicago;    past    Pres.    Am. 
Bankers'    Assn.      Accompanied    Nat. 
Monetary  Commn.  to  Europe,   1908. 
Pres.  Citizens'  War  Bd.,  1917-19. 

♦Richardson,  Hugh,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Cap- 
itahst.  Past  Trustee  Princeton  U.; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Oglethorpe  U. 

♦Richardson,  Leon  J.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
University  Professor,  Author.  Mem. 
Faculty,  Dir.  Extension  Div.,  U.  of 
Cal.;  Sec.  &  Treas.  The  Berkeley  Club. 

§RicKER,  George  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mem.  Publ.  Utilities  Com.  &  Deleg. 
to  Fed.,  Kalorama  Citizens  Assn.; 
Personnel  Com.,  Washington  Soc. 
Engrs.;  Coordinating  Com.,  Nat.  Cap. 
Park  &  Planning  Commn.;  past  Pres. 
City  Civ.  Serv.  Commn.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  past  Sec.  Council  Good  Govt. 
Clubs,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  past  Mem.  Bd. 
of  Trustees,  Charity  Org.  Soc,  Buffalo, 
NY. 
9R1D8DALE,  Percival  S.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Editor.  Dir.  &  Treas.-Sec. 
Am.  Nature  Assn.;  Dir.  &  Treas.  Am. 
Tree  Assn.  Mng.  Ed.  The  Nature  Mag- 
azine. 

Riqgs,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.,  Winter  Park, 
Fla.  Mem.  (past  Pres.)  St.  Fed.  of 
Garden  Clubs. 
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RiKE,  Frederick  H.,  Dayton,  O. 
Merchant.  Dir.  Community  Chest; 
Pres.  Assn.  for  Dayton;  past  Pres. 
"Greater  Dayton"  Assn.  (C.  of  C). 
Mem.  Charter  Commn.,  through  which 
Manager  Charter  for  Dayton  was 
adopted. 

♦Roach,  Charles  L.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

9  Robertson,  Anne  M.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Sec.  City  Planning  &  Zoning  Commn. 

♦Robertson,  Harrison,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Journahst.  Editor-in-Chief  Courier- 
Journal.  Mem.  local  Fed.  City  Com., 
A.  C.  A. 

§RoBiN80N,  Mrs.  Douglas,  New  York 
City.  Founder  &  Sec.  N.  Y.  C.  Com. 
for  Fatherless  Children  of  France; 
Mem.  Pres.  Coolidge's  Adv.  Com.  to 
Exec.  Com.  of  Rep.  Nat.  Com.;  Dir. 
Nat.  Com.  on  Prevention  of  Bhndness; 
for  30  yrs.  Mem.  Bd.  of  Supervisors, 
N.  Y.  Orthopsedic  Hosp.;  Mem.  Hen- 
derson Chapt.  Herkimer  Co.,  D.  A.  R.; 
Founder  Colony  Club  &  Three  Arts 
Club;  Dir.  Roosevelt  House,  conduct- 
ing civic  educational  work  through  its 
Roosevelt  Clubs  in  pubHc  schools; 
Founder  Jordanville  Red  Cross  Chap- 
ter, &  donor,  with  late  husband,  of 
Jordanville  Free  Library  &  Community 
House. 

§RoBiNsoN,  Mrs.  Theodore  Douglas, 
New  York  City  &  Washington,  D.  C. 

tRoBiNSON,  W.  H.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  V.P. 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 
Rockefeller,  Mrs.  John  D.,  Jr.,  New 
York  City.  Chmn.  Com.  on  Housing, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  during  War;  Mem.  Nat. 
Bd.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Chmn.  Dodge  Hotel 
Com.;  Trustee  &  Treas.,  Mus.  of  Mod. 
Art;  Trustee  Internat.  House;  Mem. 
Women's  City  Club  of  N.  Y.  Initiated 
Wayside  Refreshment  Stand  Competi- 
tions conducted  through  Art  Center  of 
N.  Y.  and  A.  C.  A. 
RocKWooD,  Chelsea  J.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.   Lawyer.   Pres.  Taxpayers  Assn. 

♦Roqan,  Nat,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

♦Rogers,  R.  R.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
RoLFE,     Mary     A.,     Champaign,     111. 
Writer.    Mem.   111.  Art  Exten.   Com. 
Author  "Our  National  Parks,"   book 
for  children  and  various  articles. 

♦Rollins,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Harrt,    Des 

Moines,  la. 
J§Roo8EVELT,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

§Roo8EVELT,  Mrs.  W.  Emlen,  New  York 
City. 

9  Root,  Irving  C,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
City  Planner,  Md.  Nat.  Cap.  Park  & 
Planning  Commn.  Dir.  Md.  Assn.  of 
Engrs.;  Mem.  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.; 
Sr.  Fellow,  Am.  Inst,  of  Park  Execs. 

♦Rose,  David  B.  G.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Mem.  Louisville  Fdn. ;  Bd.  of  T. 

JRosE,  G.  B.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Lawyer. 
Mem.  Am.  Bar  Assn.;  Internat.  Law 
Assn.;  Am.  Inst,  of  Law;  Commn.  on 
Uniform  St.  Laws;  Judicature  Soc; 
past  Pres.  Ark.  &  Little  Rock  Bar 
Assn. 


Rosenthal,  Benjamin  J.,  Chicago,  111. 
Merchant.  Mem.  City  Club;  Legisl. 
Voters  League;  Civic  Fed.;  Safety 
Commn.;  Mun.  Voters;  Benjamin  J. 
Rosenthal  Charities,  Inc.;  past  Mem, 
Bd.  of  Edn. 
Ross,  Frederick  R.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Realtor.  Pres.  Denver  R.  E.  Exchange; 
Libr.  Commn.;  V.P.  Bd.  of  Water 
Commrs.;  Charter  Mem.  (Chmn. 
North  Denver  Park  Dist.  Com.)  Plan- 
ning Commn.;  past  Dir.  C.  of  C.;  Art 
Mus.;  past  Chmn.  of  Com.  which 
conducted  campaign  for  Rocky  Mtn. 
Nat.  Park;  Mem.  Mtn.  Parks  Commn. 
Ross,  Helen,  Kingston,  Pa. 

fRoss,  Mart  L.,  Kingston,  Pa.  Ist  V.P. 
West  Side  Settlement  Assn.;  Chmn. 
Infant  Welfare,  West  Side  Vis.  Nurse 
Assn.;  Mem.  Wyo.  Valley  Hist.  & 
Geol.  Soc;  Wyo.  Commemorative 
Assn. 

♦Rossell,  John  S..  Wilmington,  Del. 

§liowELL,  Chester  H.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Educator.  Pres.  Cal.  League  of  Nations 
Non-partisan  Assn.;  past  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Fresno  Republican;  Mem. 
faculty  U.  of  Cal.;  lecturer  on  political 
science,  educational,  civic  &  pohtical 
subjects;  organizer  &  past  Pres. 
Lincoln-Roosevelt  Rep.  League. 

§Rowland,  Mrs.  Wiluam  O.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

♦Rumbold,  Charlotte,  Cleveland,  O. 
Asst.  Sec.  C.  of  C;  Sec.  Com.  on  City 
Plan  &  Com.  on  Cooperative  Met. 
Govt.;  V.P.  St.  Conf.  on  City  Planning; 
Chmn.  local  Fed.  City  Com.,  A.  C.  A.; 
Mem.  City  Plan  Commn.;  Woman's 
City  Club. 

♦RuMSEY,  Mrs.  Charles  C,  New  York 
City. 

§Ru89ell,  E.  J.,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Architect.  V.P.  A.  I.  A.;  Mem.  Nat. 
Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Chmn.  City 
Plan  Commn. 

§Ru8sell,  Herbert  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Cons.  Civil  Engr.  &  City  Planner. 
Engr.  Mem.  City  Planning  Commn.; 
Mem.  President's  Com.  on  Unempl.; 
Civic  Com.,  Rotary  Club. 
Russell,     James     S.,     Milton,     Mass. 

Jarmer.   Mem.  Planning  Bd. 
Rust,   H.   L.,   Jr.,   Washington,   D.   C. 
Treas.  H.  L.  Rust  Co. 

9  Sachs,  Paul  J.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Museum  Director.  Pres.  Am.  Assn.  of 
Mus.;  Asso.  Dir.  Fogg  Art  Mus.,  Har- 
vard U.;  Trustee  Smith  Coll.;  Nat. 
League  for  Urban  Conditions  among 
Negroes. 

♦Sadowski,  R.  J.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Phy- 
sician. 

§St.    George,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    George, 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 
Saltonstall,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass.  Mem.  Nat.  Civic  Fed. 
(Chestnut  Hill  Br.);  Bd.  of  Trustees 
of  Publ.  Reservns. 
Sanders,  Joseph,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Financier.  Oflfi- 
cer.  Bur.  of  Health  Edn.;  Mem.  Colum- 
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bia  Hist.  Assn.;  Forest  Hills  Citizens' 
Assn.;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.;  Boy  Scouts 
of  Am.;  Nat.  Assn.  of  Audubon  Socs.; 
Nat.  Geog.  Soc;  Valley  Forge  Hist. 
Soc;  Fed.  of  Citizens'  Assns. 

♦Sanger,  Prentice,  New  York  City. 
Sargent,  Winthrop,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Saunders,  Bertram  H.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Industrial  Executive.  Passaic  Co.  Dir. 
N.  J.  St.  Emerg.  Relief  Plan  (of  N.  Y.) 
Assn.,  Inc.;  V.P.  Reg.  Plan  Assn.,  Inc., 
N.  Y.  C;  Mem.  Passaic  Co.  Planning 
Assn. 

♦Saunders,  Charles  W.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Architect.  Representative  State  Legis- 
lature (Chmn.  Forestry  &  Logged-ofif 
Lands  Com.;  Mem.  House  Com.  on 
Parks  &  Playgrounds).  Pres.  Publ. 
Schs.  Athletic  League;  Mem.  Adv.  Bd., 
St.  Soc.  for  Conservn.,  Wild  Flowers 
&  Native  Trees;  C.  of  C.  (Chmn. 
Parks  Com.). 
Saunders,  Mrs.  H.  T.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Mem.  Woman's  City  Club;  League  of 
Women  Voters;  United  City  &  Reg. 
Planning  Com.;  Woman's  Div.,  City 
Charter  Com.;  Consumers'  League. 

♦Sawyer,  Ralph  E.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Sawyer,  Robert  W.,  Bend,  Ore.  News- 
paperman. Editor  The  Bend  Bxdletin. 
Pres.  Ore.  Reclamation  Congress;  Dir. 
Ore.  Hist.  Soc;  Mem.  C.  of  C.  (past 
Pres.) ;  past  Mem.  St.  Highway  Commn. 

♦Sayloh,  John  C,  Wilmington,  Del. 

♦ScARRiTT,  W.  C,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Scattergood,   Mrs.   Thomas,   Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

♦ScHACK,  J.  H.,  Seattle,  Wash, 

ScHARFF,  Maurice  R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Consulting  Engineer.  Dir.  Civic  Club 
of  Allegheny  Co.;  Sec.  &  Treas.  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Parks  Assn.;  Mem.  Exec. 
Com.,  Citizens'  Com.;  Council,  Nat. 
Civ.  Serv.  Reform  League;  City  Club 
of  N.  Y. 

♦Schilling,  Edward  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mem.  local  Chapt.,  M.  S.  A.;  City 
Planning  Commn.;  Chmn.  Com.  on 
Publ.  Bldgs.  &  Monuments. 
Schmeckebier,  Laurence  Frederick, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Economist.  Mem. 
Inst,  of  Govt.  Res.;  Am.  Assn.  PoHt. 
Sci.;  Am.  Econ.  Assn.;  Potomac  Appa- 
lach.  Trail  Club;  Appalach.  Mtn. 
Club.  Author  "Statistical  Work  of 
National  Government,"  "The  District 
of  Columbia,  Its  Government  & 
Administration,"  &  numerous  other 
works  dealing  with  Government  ac- 
tivities. 

♦Schmidt,  Lorentz,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Architect.  Mem.  C.  of  C;  Rotary 
Club;  original  City  Planning  Commn. 

9 Schmidt,  R.,  Essen,  Germany.  Engineer. 
Dir.  Siedlungsverband,  Ruhrkohlen- 
bezirk.  Pres.  Freie  Deutsche  Akademie 
des  Staedtebaus;  V.P.  &  Hon.  Treas. 
Internat.  Fed.  Housing  &  Town  Plan- 
ning; Hon.  mem.  numerous  German 
societies  &  commissions  connected  with 
better  housing  &  city  planning. 

fScHOELLKOPF,  Paul  A.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.   Pres.  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co. 


Chmn.  Niagara  Frontier  Bridge 
Commn.;  Trustee  Niagara  Falls 
Memor.  Hosp.;  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Mem. 
U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Niagara  Falls  C.  of  C. 

VON  Schrader,  Otto  U.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Scott,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hoyt,  Media,  Pa. 
Sponsor,  Arthur  H.  Scott  Fdn.  of  Hort., 
Swarthmore  Coll. 

Scruggs,  Mrs.  Gross  R.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Organizer  &  Pres.  St.  Fed.  of  Garden 
Clubs;  Mem.  Beautification  Com.  of 
Dallas;  Ten-year  Plan  Com.,  C.  of  C. 

Scully,  Arthur  M.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Attorney.  Dir.  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny 
Co.;  Allegheny  Co.  Council  Boy  Scouts; 
V.P.  St.  Margaret  Memor.  Hosp. 

Sears,  Annie  L.,  Boston,  Mass.  Mem. 
Mass.  Civic  League;  Women's  Mun. 
League;  Good  Govt.  Assn.;  Publ.  Sch. 
Assn.;  Dir.  Vacation  Sch.,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Sears,  Thomas  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Seasongood,  Murray,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Attorney  at  Law.  Past  Mayor  &  Mem. 
City  Council.  Pres.  Nat.  Mun.  League; 
Chmn.  City  Planning  Commn.,  1926- 
30;  Travelers  Aid  Com.;  Pres.  Leg.  Aid 
Soc,  Crafters  Co.;  Trustee  Mus.  Assn. 
(Art  Mus.);  JuHus  Rosenwald  Fd.; 
Working  &  Newsboys'  Home;  V.P.  «fe 
Counsel  Smoke  Abatement  League; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Trustees,  Community 
Serv.;  Council,  Nat.  Civ.  Serv.  Reform 
League;  Mem.  Nat.  Adv.  Council, 
Proportional  Representation  League; 
Ohio  Commn.  for  the  Bhnd. 

Seeler,  Mrs.  Edgar  V.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
♦Septon,  J.  W.,  San  Diego,  Cal.  Banker. 
Pres.  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  operating  Nat. 
Plist.  Mus.,  Balboa  Park;  Treas.  St.- 
Co.  Park  &  Beaches  Assn. 

Seiberung,  Frank  A.,  Akron,  O.  Manu- 
facturer. Pres.  Seiberling  Rubber  Co. 
Dir.  St.  Bank  &  Trust  Co.;  Mem.  Bd. 
of  Park  Comrars. 

Sekiquchi,  Eitaro,  Kioto,  Japan.  Mem. 
Faculty,  Dept.  of  Agr.,  Imperial  U., 
Kioto.  Asst.  Prof.  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture &  City  Planning. 

Seligman,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York  City. 
Pres.  Mt.  Sinai  Training  Sch.  for 
Nurses;  Mem.  Bd.,  Stuyvesant  St. 
Tech.  Sch.;  Mem.  Ethical  Sch.;  PubL 
Edn.  Assn.  Owner  &  Organizer,  Girls' 
Home  for  First  Offenders  in  Night 
Court. 

Sellers,  Horace  Wells,  F.  A.  I.  A., 
F.  R.  S.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Archi- 
tect. Mem.  (past  Pres.)  Phila.  Chapt. 
A.  I.  A.  (Chmn.  Com.  on  Preservn.  of 
Hist.  Monuments);  Mem.  Community 
Health  &  Civic  Assn.  for  Lower  Merion 
Township  (Mem.  Reg.  Planning  &  Zon- 
ing Corns.);  Frankhn  Inst.;  Hist.  Soc. 
of  Pa.;  Pa.  Acad.  Fine  Arts;  Phila.  Art 
AUiance;  Church  Bldg.  Commn.,  Dio- 
cese of  Pa. ;  Com.  to  Assist  Valley  Forge 
Park  Imprs. 

Server,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Dallas,  Tex.  Chmn. 
Civic  Art  Com.,  City  Plan  Commn.; 
Mem.  Oak  Cliff  Soc.  of  Fine  Arts. 
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♦Sessions,  C.  H.,  Topeka,  Kans.  News- 
paper Editor.  Mng.  Editor  Capital; 
Dir.  St.  Savs.  &  Loan  Assn.;  Chmn. 
Citizens'  Ednl.  Council  of  Kans.;  Mem. 
St.  Utilities  Commn. 
♦Settle,  Mrs.  Anna  Hubbtjch,  Louisville, 
Ky.  Chmn.  Problems  of  Industry,  Ky. 
Fed.  of  "Women's  Clubs;  Ky.  Civic 
Com.  on  the  Loan  Shark  Problem; 
Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Travelers'  Aid; 
Mayor's  Citizens  Com.  of  100  for  Plan 
for  Louisville;  Exec.  Com.,  St.-wide 
Welfare  Com.;  Mem.  (past  Pres.) 
Louisville  League  of  Women  Voters; 
Ky.  League  of  Women  Voters  (past 
Pres.);  Louisville  Women's  City  Club 
(past  Pres.) ;  &  many  others. 

Sexton,  Roy  Lyman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Physician.  Mem.  Appalach.  Mtn. 
Club;  Potomac  Appalach.  Trail  Club; 
Bd.  of  T. 

Seymour,  Mrs.  Robert  Morris,  Miami, 
Fla.  St.  Chmn.  Fla.  Fed.  of  Garden 
Clubs;  Pres.  S.  Fla.  Garden  Club;  V.P. 
Miami  Garden  Club;  Mem.  Sociol. 
Soc,  London,  Eng.  Drew  up  &  pre- 
sented outline  for  State  Plan  for  Fla. 
(Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning).  Or- 
ganizer &  Dir.  of  numerous  movements 
for  civic  improvement. 

Shanklin,  R.  B.,  Gary,  W.  Va. 

Shannon  &  Luchs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Realtors. 
ISharp,  James,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sharp,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Sharples,  Philip  M.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Manufacturer.  Trustee  Swarthmore 
Coll.;  Pres.  Chester  Co.  Forest  &  Park 
Assn.  &  Planning  Council;  V.P.  (Mem. 
Exec.  Com.)  Reg.  Planning  Fed.,  Phila, 
Tri-St.  Dist. 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Idaho  Falls,  Ida. 
Chmn.  &  Landscape  Archt.,  Beauti- 
fication  Com.,  C.  of  C. 
♦Shaver,  Charles  W.,  Salina,  Kans. 
Architect.  Mem.  Water  Bd.  (Mun. 
Water  Plant) ;  C.  of  C. 
t$SHAW,  Albert,  F.  A.  G.  S.,  New  York 
City.  Editor,  Publicist.  Editor  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Reviews;  Minn.  Tribune, 
1883-88.  Pres.  Review  of  Reviews 
Corp.  Lecturer  in  many  universities 
&  colleges.  Awarded  John  Marshall 
Prize  by  Johns  Hopkins  U.,  1895,  for 
books  on  mun.  govt.  Senator,  United 
Chapts.  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  V.P. 
A.  C,  A.;  Fellow  Am.  Statis.  Assn.; 
Mem.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc;  Am.  Econ. 
Assn.;  Am.  Hist.  Assn.;  Am.  Assn. 
Polit.  Sci.  Rendered  distinguished 
service  in  civic  education  through 
columns  of  Minn.  Tribune  &  American 
Review  of  Reviews. 

Sheaffer,  Arthur  W.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
Mining  Engineer.  Pres.  City  Planning 
Commn. 

Sheble,  Mrs.  Frank  J.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Mem.  Civic  Club;  City  Parks 
Assn.;  Zo6l.  Soc.  of  Phila.;  &  numerous 
others. 
♦Sheldon,  Charles,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Minister.    Past  Editor-in-Chief  Chris- 


tian Herald,  N.  Y.  C;   Contributing 
Editor  Christian  Herald  since  1925. 

fSHEPARD,  C.  Sidney,  New  Haven,  N.  Y. 
Capitalist.  Dir.  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
Co.;  Mem.  Met.  Mus.  Art;  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.;  Am.  Pathol.  Soc;  Am. 
Social  Sci.  Assn.;  Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
Acad. 
Shepherd,  Harry  W.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Asso.  Prof.,  Div.  of  Landscape  Design, 
U.  of  Cal.  Mem.  Park  &Recr.  Commn., 
City  of  Berkeley;  Landscape  Archt. 
Consultant,  Cal.  St.  Park  Commn., 
San  Francisco. 

§Sheridan,  Lawrence  V.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Mem.  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.; 
A.  S.  L.  A.;  A.  S.  C.  E.;  Civic  Affairs 
Com.,  C.  of  C;  Adv.  Com.  on  Publ. 
Recr. 
Sherrill,  Clarence  O.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
V.P.  Kroger  Co.  Past  City  Mgr.; 
Chmn.  Permanent  Com.  for  Stabiliza- 
tion of  Employment;  Com.  on  Mun. 
Reporting,  Am.  Mun.  Assn.;  Govt. 
Res.  Assn.;  Internat.  City  Mgr.  Assn.; 
Nat.  Mun.  League;  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E.; 
U.  S.  C.  of  C.  As  Executive  Officer  of 
Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  Commn., 
Washington,  D.  C,  prepared  plans  for 
bridge  &  related  park  improve- 
ments. Assisted  in  plans  for  park 
development  of  Washington  &  prep- 
aration of  legislfttion  for  National 
Capital  Park  &  Planning  Commission. 
First  Executive  Officer,  National 
Capital  Park  &  Planning  Commn. 
Sherwin,  Belle,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pres.  Nat.  League  of  Women  Voters; 
Epis.  Ch.  Trustee,  Wellesley  Coll.; 
Mem.  (past  Pres.)  Women's  City  Club 
of  Cleveland. 

♦Shientag,  B.  F.,  New  York  City. 

♦Shirer,  H.  L.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Shirley,  Joseph  W.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Civil  Engineer.  Pres.  Commn.  on  City 
Plan;  Trustee  Commn.  on  Govtl. 
Efficiency  &  Economy,  Inc.;  Mem.  (& 
Park  Adviser),  Mun.  Art  Soc;  Nat. 
Conf.  on  City  Planning  (past  Dir.); 
City  Planning  Engr.  for  Balto. 
(1900-27). 

♦Shorett,  John  B.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

♦Showalter,  J.  J.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Shurclifp,  Arthur  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Landscape  Architect.  Mem.  (past 
Pres.)  A.  S.  L.  A.;  A.  I.  A.;  Am.  City 
Planning  Inst.;  Boston  Soc.  C.  E.;  Art 
Commn.;  Mass.  Art  Commn.;  past 
Adviser,  Boston  Planning  Div.,  Boston 
Met.  Dist.;  Boston  Park  Dept.;  Met. 
Dist.  Commn.;  Park  Commns.  of 
various  cities. 
Shurtlepf,  Flavel,  New  York  City. 
Sec.  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning.  Sec. 
Am.  City  Planning  Inst. ;  Dir.  Planning 
Fdn.  of  Am. 

fSiBLEY,  Hiram  W.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
SiDWELL,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Principal  (with  T.  W.  Sidwell)  Sidwells' 
Friends'  School.  Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.  & 
Chmn.  Soc.  of  Edn.,  20th  Century 
Club;  A.  A.  U.  W.;  League  of  Women 
Voters. 
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SiGLER,  Mrs.  F.  C,  Indianola,  la.  Pres. 
Fed.  Garden  Clubs  of  la.;  past 
Pres.  Woman's  Club;  Garden  Club; 
Hon.  Mem.  Sch.  Garden  Assn.  of  Am.; 
Mem.  Founders'  Group,  Des  Moines 
Garden  Club;  Exec.  Bd.,  St.  Hort. 
Soc.;  Mem.  (one  ofithree),  Indianola 
Park  Bd. 
Simmons,  John  J.,  Dallas,  Tex.  Dir. 
Kessler  Plan  Assn.;  past  Pres.  City 
Plan  Commn.;  Chmn.  Bd.  of  Super- 
visors, City  &  Co.  of  Dallas  Levee 
Impr.  Dist.;  V.P.  Highway  Com.,  C. 
of  C;  Mem.  Park  Bd.;  North  Dallas 
Development  League;  Ten-year  Pro- 
gram Publ.  Impr.  Com.,  C.  of  C. 
Simmons,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Z.  G.,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 
Simon,  Franklin,  New  York  City. 
Merchant.  Dir.  Fifth  Ave.  Assn.; 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.;  Arbitration 
Soc. 
§SiMON,  Louis  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Architect.  Mem.  Bd.  of  Archtl.  Con- 
sultants, Treas.  Dept. 
Simon,  Robert  E.,  New  York  City. 
SiMONDS,  M.4.R8HALL  G.,  Chicago,  III. 
Landscape  Designer.  Mem.  firm  of 
Simonds  &  West.  Past  Supt.  Parks,  & 
City  Forester,  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  Mem. 
City  Club.  Responsible  for  winning  of 
first  prize  by  Green  Bay  in  Playground 
Beautification  Contest  conducted  by 
Nat.  Recr.  Assn.  for  cities  of  over 
25,000  inhabitants. 
Simonds,  Robert  O.,  York  Harbor,  Me. 
Simpson,  James,  Chicago,  111.  Merchant. 
Chmn.  Plan  Commn.;  River-Straight- 
ening Commn.;  as  Chairman  Plan 
Commission  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
moting work  on  Outer  Drive  Bridge 
&  lake-front  parks,  &  river-front  & 
super-highway  development.  As  chair- 
man Citizens'  Traction  Settlement 
Committee  actively  engaged  in  the 
coordinating  of  local  transportation 
systems  &  the  evolution  of  the  subway 
project. 
5S1NK8,  Frederick  N.,  Columbus,  O. 
Lawyer.  Dir.  Columbus  Club;  Chmn. 
local  Fed.  City  Com.,  A.  C.  A.;  Trus- 
tee Female  Benevolent  Soc;  Hannah 
Neil  Mission;  Mem.  C.  of  C. 
JSipPEL,  Mrs.  John  F.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Past  Pres.  Gen.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs. 
♦Skinner,  C.  D.,  Topeka,  Kans.    Mem. 

C.  of  C. 
♦Skinner,  D.  E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Slade,    George    T.,    New    York    City, 
Retd.  railway  oflScial. 
♦Small,  John  H.,  3d,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Landscape  Architect. 
Smith,  Clement  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
♦Smith,    Delos   H.,   Washington,   D.   C. 
Architect.   Mem.  A.  I.  A. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Dudley  C,  Normal,  111. 
Smith,    F.    A.    Gushing,    Chicago,    111. 
Landscape  Architect.    Town  Planning 
Engineer.   F.  A.  S.  L.  A.   Mem.  Bd.  of 
Trustees,  Fdn.  for  Archt.  &  Landscape 
Archt.,  Lake  Forest,  111.;  Mem.  Reg. 
Planning  Assn.    Editor  The  American 
Landscape  Architect. 


§Smith,  George  Otis,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Geologist.  Chmn. 
Fed.  Power  Commn.;  past  Dir.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey;  past  Pres.  Am.  Inst. 
Mining  &  Metall.  Engrs.;  Mem.  Bd.  of 
Trustees,  Colby  Coll.;  U.  of  Chicago; 
Trustee  Somerset  (Me.)  Woods  Trust; 
Nat.  Geog.  Soc;  Nat.  Adv.  Council  of 
Am.  Peace  Soc;  Mem.  Mining  & 
Metall.  Soc.  of  Am.;  Am.  Forestry 
Assn.;  Am.  Assn.  of  Petroleum  Geolo- 
gists; Wash.  Acad,  of  Sci. 
Smith,  J.  Spencer,  Tenafly,  N.  Y.  Pres. 
Bd.  of  Commerce  &  Navigation,  State 
of  N.  J.;  Am.  Shore  &  Beach  Preservn. 
Assn.;  Tenafly  Bd.  of  Edn.;  Mem.  Soc. 
of  Term.  Engrs.;  Am.  Assn.  of  Port 
Authorities;  Permanent  Internat.  Assn. 
of  Navigation  Congresses. 

♦Smith,  Leonard  S.,  Redondo  Beach,  Cal. 
City  Plan  Consultant.  Prof,  of  City 
Planning,  U.  of  Wis.,  1910-28;  City 
Planning  Engr.,  National  City,  Cal.; 
Mem.  Los  Angeles  City  Plan  Assn.; 
past  Mem.  City  Plan  Com.,  Madison, 

♦Smith,  O.  C,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Smith,  Peter  A.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Manufacturer.  Banker.  Dir.  (Mem. 
Exec.  &  Finance  Coms.)  Welfare  Fed. 
of  the  Oranges;  C.  of  C.  of  the  Oranges 
&  Maplewood;  N.  J.  St.  C.  of  C;  St. 
Mary's  Hosp.,  Orange;  S.  Orange  Com- 
munity Hou^e  (Mem.  Exec.  &  Finance 
Corns.);  S.  Orange  Garden  Club;  V.P. 
Orange  Mtn.  Council,  Boy  Scouts; 
Trustee  S.  Orange  Village;  &  numerous 
other  civic  &  philanthropic  orgs. 

Smith,  Mrs.  William  Watson,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  V.P.  20th  Century  Club;  / 
Chmn.  Children's  Div.,  Assn.  for 
Impr.  of  the  Poor;  Mem.  Soc.  of  Pa. 
Women;  Art  Soc;  Civic  Club  of 
Allegheny  Co.;  Travelers'  Aid  Soc; 
Women's  City  Club;  Y.  W.  C.  A.; 
Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  Co.;  Farm 
&  Garden  Assn.;  Pa.  Soc.  of  Colonial 
Dames;  Charities  Assn. 

Sntder,  John  W.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Helped  secure  new  city  charter  & 
rendered  important  service  as  member 
Board  of  Freeholders  which  drafted 
council-manager  charter  for  the  city. 
♦Spaid,  W.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Banker,  Broker.  Mem.  firm  of  W.  B. 
Hibbs  &  Co. 

Spalding,  S.  M.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Spaulding,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Grinnell,  la. 

Speer,  Mrs.  Joseph  McK.,  Augusta, 
Ga.  Pres.  Garden  Club  of  Ga. 

Spencer,  Eldridge  T.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Architect.  In  charge  of  Architec- 
ture &  Landscape  for  concessions 
operating  in  Yosemite  Nat.  Park. 
Architect  Diplom6  d'Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris;  Mem.  A.  I.  A. 
§Sprague,  a.  a.,  Chicago,  111.  Merchant. 
Dir.  Cont.  111.  Bank  &  Trust  Co.; 
Trustee  Field  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.;  John 
Crerar  Libr.;  Children's  Memor.  Hosp.; 
Rush  Med.  Coll.;  Shedd  Aquarium; 
Mus.  of  Sci.  &  Industry;  Orchestr. 
Assn. ;  Otbo  S.  A.  Sprague  Memor.  Inst. 
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♦Springeh,  a.  R.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
*Stark,  C.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Steever,    Mrs.    D.    M.,    Easton,    Pa. 
Mem.  Woman's  Club. 
♦Steilberg,  Walter  E.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Steinhart,  John  W.,  Nebraska  City, 
Nebr.  Chmn.  Nebr.  City  Planning 
Commn.;  Trustee  Memor.  Bldg.  Assn.; 
Mem.  Arbor  Day  Memor.  Assn.;  St. 
Hist.  Assn. 

Steininger,  G.  Russell,  Reading,  Pa. 
Architect.  Planner  of  Park  System 
along  Wyomiesing  Creek. 
§Stephan,  Anton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Attorney  at  Law.  Dir.  C.  of  C.;  Trus- 
tee, Com.  on  Vocational  Edn.  in  Publ. 
Schs.;  Councilor  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Mem. 
Chevy  Chase  Citizens  Assn.;  Com.  on 
200th  Anniversary  Birth  of  George 
Washington. 
tSxEPHENSON,  J.  F.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
Bank  President.  Pres.  Shade  Tree 
Commn.;  Dir.  N.  J.  Fed.  of  Shade  Tree 
Commns.;  V.P.  N.  J.  Taxpayers' 
Assn.;  Mem.  Lakewood  Food  Garden 
Commn. 

Stetson,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Mem.  Garden  Club  (Chmn.  Libr. 
Com.);  Civic  League  (Chmn.  Program 
Com.);  Advis.  Council,  St.  Parks  & 
Fore.sts  (Va.);  Mem,  Nat.  Conf.  on 
St.  Parks. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Stevens,  John  Calvin,  Portland,  Me. 
Architect.  Pres.  Soc.  of  Art;  past 
Chmn.  Com.  of  C.  of  C.  to  investigate 
city  govts.;  past  Pres.  C.  of  C;  past 
Chmn.  Commn.  on  Zoning;  Mem.  Soc. 
Preservn.  N.  E.  Antiquities;  Soc.  for 
Preservn.  of  N.  H.  Forests;  Am.  Fed. 
Arts;  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Publ.  Com.  Re- 
vision Bldg.  Code  of  Portland,  1926. 
Participated  actively  on  Committee  to 
revise  City  Charter,  which  now  pro- 
vides for  City  Manager  &  Council  of 
Five. 
♦Stevens,  Thegdosius,  New  York  City. 
9  Stevens,   Vincent  S.,  Akron,  O.    Sec. 

C.  of  C.  Mem.  Izaak  Walton  League; 
Ohio  St.  Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Ohio 
Commercial  Org.  Sees. ;  Nat.  Assn.  Com- 
mercial Org.  Sees. 

Stifel,  Carl  G.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Realtor. 
Chmn.  City  Plan  Com.,  R.  E.  Ex- 
change; Dir.  Engrs.  Club;  Mem.  C.  of 
C. ;  Bd.  of  Adjust.,  Bd.  of  Equalization, 
City  of  St.  Louis. 

Stimson,     Mrs.     Charles     Douglas, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

tISTiMSON,  Henry  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary  of  State.   Past  Sec.  of  War; 

Gov. -Gen.  of  Philippine  Islands. 

♦Stimson,  Mrs.  Henry  L.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Stimson,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Stokes,  Anson  Phelps,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Canon  of  Washington  Cathedral. 
Trustee  Rockefeller  Fdn.;  Pres.  & 
Chmn.  Ednl.  Com.,  Phelps  Stokes 
Fdn.;  Chmn.  Wash.  Com.  on  Race  Re- 
lations; Exec.  Com.,  Yale  in  China; 
Mem.  Gen.  Ednl.  Bd.;  Internat.  Ednl 


Bd.;  Wash.  Asso.  Charities.  Author 
of  numerous  works  on  religion,  history, 
&  education. 

Stokes,  Harold  Phelps,  New  York 
City.  Newspaperman.  Trustee  Tru- 
deau  (N.  Y.)  Sanatorium;  Dir.  Phelps 
Stokes  Corp. 

Stokes,  J.  G.  Phelps,  New  York  City. 
Publicist.  Pres.  Phelps  Stokes  Corp. 
During  many  years  Mem.  Gov.  Bds.  of 
social,  ednl.,  &  philanthrop.  orgs.; 
Mem.  many  city  &  St.  corns.;  past 
Chmn.  People's  Inst.;  past  V.-Chmn. 
Mun.  Ownership  League;  for  20  yrs. 
Chmn.  Hartley  House.  Awarded  N.  Y. 
State  decorations  for  "long  and  faith- 
ful service,"  "conspicuous  service," 
&  "service  in  aid  of  civil  authority." 
Mem.  Soc.  Am.  Mil.  Engrs.;  Sulgrave 
Inst.;  N.  E.  Soc;  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.;  Am. 
Acad.  Poht.  &  Social  Sci.  (Phila.); 
Acad.  Poht.  Sci.  (Columbia  U.);  Met. 
Mus.  of  Art;  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.; 
V.P.  Roerich  Soc.  of  N.  Y. 
fSTONE,  Edward  L.,  Roanoke,  Va.  Chmn. 
City  Planning  &  Zoning  Commn. 

Stone,  Robert  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Lawyer.  Pres.  Councul  of  Social 
Agenciep;  Chmn.  Children's  Aid  Assn.; 
Mem.  Exec.  Com.,  Good  Govt.  Assn. 

Storrow,  James  J.,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Treas.  Soc.  for  Protection  of  N.  H. 
Forests,  (which  owns  Franconia  Notch 
&  other  forest  reservations),  &  is 
actively  engaged  in  a  campaign  for 
Highway  Forest  Reservations. 

Storrow,  Mrs.  James  J.,  Boston,  Mass. 
2d  V.P.  Women's  City  Club;  Chmn. 
Mass,  Better  Homes  Com.;  Dept. 
Commr.  Mas,'.  Girl  Scouts;  Mem. 
World  Com.  Girl  Guides  &  Girl  Scouts. 
jStorrs  &  Harrison,  Painesville,  O. 
t  IStotesbury,  Mrs.  Edward  T.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Stowell,  Ellery  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Educator.  Prof.  Internat.  Law,  Am. 
U.;  past  Pres.  Better  Govt.  League. 
Author  of  works  on  international  law, 

Strawbridge,   Mrs.   George  S.,  Bala, 

Pa. 
♦Street,  Edgar,  New  York  City. 

Street,  Elwood,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dir.  Community  Chest.  Officer  Mon- 
day Evening  Club;  Mem.  C.  of  C; 
Bd.  of  T.;  Foxhall  Village  Citizens' 
Assn. ;  Potomac  Appalach.  Trail  Club. 
♦Stringer,  Henry  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stuart,  James  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pres. 
Kingsley  House  Assn.,  Pittsburgh; 
Chmn.  Bldg.  Com.,  Allegheny  Gen. 
Hosp.;  Mem.  Bd.  of  Mgrs.,  Allegheny 
Co.  Indust.  Training  Sch.  for  Boys, 
Warrendale;  Sewickley  Water  Commn. 

Sturgis,    R.   Clipston,    Boston,    Mass. 
Architect.   Mem.  (past  Pres.)  A.  I.  A.; 
Am.  Acad,  of  Arts  &  Scis. 
♦Sullivan,  Herbert,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Sulzberger.  Arthur  Hays,  New  York 
City.      Newspaper    Executive.      V.P. 
&  Dir.  The  New  York  Times. 
♦Summer,  Charles  K.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
♦Surbatt,   John   E.,   Dallas,   Tex.    Sec. 
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Kessler  Plan  Assn.;  Mem.  Nat.  Conf. 
on  City  Planning;  Southwestern  Conf. 
on  Town  &  City  Problems. 

Sweet,  Mks.  Mild  J.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Mem.  Garden  Dept.,  Salisbury  Fed.  of 
Women's  Clubs;  Parent-Teachers 
Assn.;  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
♦SwoFFORD,  Mrs.  Ralph,  Independence, 
Mo.  Mem.  Bd.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Soc.  for 
Crippled  Children;  Woman's  City 
Club;  Social  Hygiene  Soc;  &  other 
civic  organizations. 

Symington,  Mrs.  Donald,  Garrison, 
Md.  Chmn.  Com.  on  Roadside  Plant- 
ing, Fed.  Garden  Clubs  of  Md. 

Tabor,  Grace,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Landscape  Architect.  Editor,  Garden 
Dept.,  Woman's  Home  Companion; 
Mem.  Roadside  Com.,  L.  I.  C.  of  C. 

♦Tafel,  Arthur  C,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Architect.  Mem.  Bd.  of  Appeals,  City 
Zoning  Commn. 
Taft,  Charles  P.,  2d,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Lawyer.  Mem.  Bd.  City  Charter 
Com.;  Treas.  Reg.  Crime  Com.;  past 
Pres.  Cincinnatus  Assn. 

fTAPT,   Elihu   Barber,   Burlington,   Vt. 

Mem.  Sierra  Club. 
JSTaft,  Lorado,  Chicago,  111.  Sculptor. 
Instructor,  Art  Inst.,  1886-1901. 
Lecturer  on  Art,  Extension  Dept.,  U. 
of  Chicago,  1892-1902,  Prof.  Lecturer 
1909-.  Non-Resident  Prof,  of  Art,  U. 
of  111.  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  &  Letters; 
Nat.  Sculpture  Soc;  Bd.  of  Art 
Advisers  of  111.,  1917;  Nat.  Commn. 
of  Fine  Arts,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1925-29;  Hon.  Mem.  A.  I.  A.  Creator 
of  many  notable  works  of  art,  such  as 
the  "Fountain  of  Time,"  Chicago; 
"Lincoln,"  Urbana,  111.  Author  of 
several  books  on  sculpture  &  art. 
Talcott,  Georqe  S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

♦Tatloh,  Albert  D.,  Cleveland,  O. 

tTATLOR,  Alexander  S.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Realtor.  Trustee  Soc.  for  Savings  in 
City  of  Cleveland;  past  Pres.  R.  E. 
Bd.;  Nat.  Assn.  of  R.  E.  Bds.;  Mem. 
Ohio  Assn.  of  R.  E.  Bds.;  C.  of  C. 

*Taylor,  Hunter,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Lumber  Merchant. 
Taylor,  James  P.,  Rutland,  Vt.    Exec. 
Sec.  St.  C.  of  C;  Mem.  Nat.  Conf.  on 
City  Planning. 
Taylor,  James  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Acting  Chief  Dir.  of  Bldg.  &  Housing, 
Bur.   of   Standards,    U.    S.    Dept.    of 
Commerce   (Sec.  Adv.  Com.  on  City 
Planning  &  Zoning);  Mem.  Nat.  Conf. 
on  City  Planning. 
Taylor,  Roland  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

§Tealdi,  Aubrey,  F.  A.  S.  L.  A.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Landscape  Designer.  Prof. 
Landscape  Design,  U.  of  Mich.  Trus- 
tee Ohio-Mich.  Chapt.,  A.  S.  L.  A.; 
Mem.  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning; 
Internat.  Fed.  Housing  &  Town 
Planning. 

fTEMPLE,  Edward  B.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Railway  Engineer.  Chief  Engr.  East- 
ern Region,  Pa.  R.  R.  Co.;  Mem.  Tech. 


Adv.  Com.,  Reg.  Planning  Fed.,  Phila  . 
Tri-St.  Dist. 
ITemple,  Grace  Lincoln,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mem.  Com.  of  100  on  Fed.  Qty. 
§Thaw,  Mrs.  William,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  V.P.  Publ.  Charities  Assn.;  Pa. 
Birth  Control  League  of  Allegheny 
Co.;  Am.  Rose  Soc;  Treas.  Civic  Club 
of  Allegheny  Co.;  Housing  Assn.; 
Mem.  Bd.  local  Chapt.,  D.  A.  R.; 
Family  Welfare  Soc. ;  League  of  Women 
Voters;  Mental  Hygiene  Soc.  Erected 
&  presented  to  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny 
Co.  first  publ.  bath-house  in  Pittsburgh. 
Initiated  Traveling  Art  Exhibit  in 
publ.  schs.  Participated  in  movements 
for  playgrounds.  Arbor  Day  celebra- 
tions, evening  industrial  schs. 
fTHAYER,  John  E.,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Past  Sec.  Council  for  the  Preservn. 
of  Natural  Beauty. 

Thomas,  Arthur  A.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Attorney,  Ordinance  Com.,  City 
Council.  Dir.  Leg.  Aid  Soc;  1st  V.P. 
&  Dir.  Automobile  Club  of  R.  I.;  Mem. 
Nat.  Conf.  on  Street  &  Highway  Safety 
(Chmn.  Drafting  Com.,  Model  Mun. 
Code). 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Clara  I.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Landscape  Architect.  St.  Chmn. 
of  Conservn.,  Fed.  Garden  Clubs  of 
Fla.;  Sec.  Fla.  Rose  Soc;  Mem.  Bus. 
&  Professl.  Women's  Club;  Garden 
Club. 

Thomas,  Ernest  K.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Fellow,  Royal  Hort.  Soc.  (England). 
Supt.  of  Parks.  Mem.  Exec.  Cora., 
Am.  Inst,  of  Park  Execs.;  R.  I.  Agrl. 
Conf.;  Sec.  R.  I.  Hort.  Soc;  R.  I. 
Forestry  Assn.;  Dir.  Civic  Impr.  &  Park 
Assn. 
♦Thompson,  A.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thorn,  Mary,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mem. 
Fairmount  Park  Art  Assn. 

Thorne,  Mrs.  Oakleigh,  Millbrook, 
N.  Y.   V.P.  Garden  Club  of  Am. 

Thorne,  Samuel,  New  York  City. 
Lawyer.  Dir.  Bank  of  Am.  Nat.  Assn.; 
Nat.  Council  on  ReUgion  in  Higher 
Edn.;  Trustee  Yale  in  China;  Am.  U. 
in  Cairo,  Egypt;  Mem.  Boston  Post 
Road  Assn.;  N.  Y.  Civ.  Serv.  Reform 
Assn. 
♦Thorpe,  Merle,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Magazine  Editor.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Nation's  Business.  U.  S.  C.  of  C. 
Trustee,  George  Washington  U.;  Dir. 
Centr.  Dispensary  &  Emerg.  Hosp.; 
Bethesda  (Md.)  C.  of  C;  Asst.  Dir. 
President's  Org.  on  Unempl.  Relief; 
Mem.  D.  C.  Com.  on  Employment; 
D.  C.  George  Washington  Bicentenn. 
Commn.;  Greater  Nat.  Cap.  Com. 
TThorpe,  Samuel  S.,  MinneapoHs,  Minn. 
V.P.  Civic  &  Commerce  Assn.;  past 
Pres.  Nat.  Assn.  of  R.  E.  Bds.;  Mem. 
MinneapoHs  R.  E.  Bd. 

Thum,  William  S.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Past  Mayor  of  Pasadena. 

Thun,  Ferdinand,  Reading,  Pa.  Manu- 
facturer. Pres.  Borough  Council  of 
Wyomissing;  Wyomissing  Fdn.,  Inc.; 
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Mem.    Reading   Community    Council 

for  Reg.  Planning. 
JThurman,  Eleanor  Marshall,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   Successively  Asst.  Sec, 

Sec,    &   Asso.    Sec    A.    C.   A.;   past 

Editor  Civic  Comment. 
♦TiBFBNTHALER,    Leo,    Milwaukee,    Wip. 

Sec  City  Club;  Mem.  local  Fed.  City 

Com.,  A.  C.  A. 
TiLLiNQHAST,  Carlton  W.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.    Field  Sec,  Reg.  Planning  Fed.. 

Phila.  Tri-St.  Diet.    Mem.  Nat.  Assn. 

of  Commercial  Org.  Sees.;  C.  of  C. 
TiLTON,  L.  Deminq,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Lecturer  on  City  Planning,  U.  of  Cal. 

Dir.  Planning,  S.  Barbara  Co.  Planning 

Commn.;  Mem.  A.  S.  L.  A.;  Am.  City 

Planning  Ingt.;  Nat.  Housing  Assn.; 

Community   Arts   Aesn.;    Nat.    Mun. 

League.    Co-author  of  reports  &  city 

plans  for  over  40  cities. 
*TiNGLE,  Charles  W.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
TiPPETTS,     Mrs.     Katherine     B.,     St. 

Petersburg,  Fla.    Founder  (past  Pres.) 

St.     Audubon    Soc;    St.     Petersburg 

Audubon  Soc;  Chmn.  Com.  on  Con- 

servn.  of  Natural  Resources,  Gen.  Fed. 

of  Women's  Clubs  (patt  Chmn.  Com. 

on  Nature  Study,  Wild-Life  Refuges); 

Trustee  Nat.  Parks  Afsn.;  V.P.  Am. 

Forestry    Asen.;    Mem.    (past    Pres.) 

Fla.    Fed.    of   Women's   Clubs;    (past 

Dir.)  Fla.  St.  C.  of  C.  (Chmn.  of  Edn.); 

Nat.  Flower  Com.;  Campfire  Girls  of 

Am.;    St.     Reclamation    Bd.;    Ednl. 

Survey  Commn.  (apptd.  by  Gov.). 
Titche,  Edward,  Dallas,  Tex.  Mem.  Bd., 

United    Charities;  Bd.,  Kessler  Plan 

Assn.;  Bd.,  Publ.  Libr.;  Bd.,  Tex.  St. 

Fair;  Exec.  Com.,  A.  R.  C;  C.  of  C. 
§ToMPKiN8,  Chas.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Engineer.  Dir.  Riggs  Nat.  Bank;  Exec. 

Bd.,  D.  C.  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  Am.; 

Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E.;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.; 

Columbia    Hist.     Soc;     Nat.     Econ. 

League;  U.  S.  C.  of  C. ;  Bd.  of  T. ;  Bd.  of 

Mgrs.,   Y.   M.   C.   A.;   Bd.    of   Dirs., 

Children's  Hosp. 
tToRRANCE,  Mrs.  Francis  J.,  Sewickley, 

Pa.  Mem.  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  Co. ; 

Bd.,    Woods   Run   Settlement,    Pitts- 
burgh;  Supporter,   Manchester  Ednl. 

Center. 
TowNSEND,  Sylvester  D.,  Wilmington, 

Del.      Banker.      Mem.     Exec.     Com. 

(representing     Del.     interests),     Reg. 

Planning  Fed.,  Phila.  Tri-St.  Dist. 
Tracy,    John    M.,    Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Mem.     Rochester    Soc.     of    Archts.; 

Engring.  Soc;  City  Club;  Nat.  Conf. 

on  City  Planning;  Nat.  Fire  Protection 

Assn.;  Com.  on  Safety  to  Life,  Am. 

Standards  Assn. 
♦Tracy,  Pratt,  Toledo,  O. 
Tranter,  Henry,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Dir. 

C.  of  C;  Pres.  South  Hills  &  North 

Boroughs  Highway  Assn.;  past  Pres. 

West  End  Bd.  of  T.;  past  V.P.  AlHed 

Bds.  of  T.;  Mem.  Nat.  Conf.  on  St. 

Parks;  Pa.  Parks  Assn. 
Treman,  Robert  Henry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Banker.  Pres.  Ithaca  Trust  Co.  Chmn. 

Finger  Lakes  St.  Park  Commn. ;  Stewart 


Park  Commn.;    Trustee,    Cornell  U.; 
Mem.  N.  Y.  St.  Council  of  Parks. 
♦Trembly,  William,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
♦Trimble,  William  Pitt,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Trout,  Mrs.  George  W.,  South  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  Chmn.  City  Planning 
Adv.  Bd.;  V.P.  Woman's  Club;  past 
Pres.  «&  Hon.  Mem.  Fed.  Circle  of 
Jacksonville  Garden  Clubs;  Mem.  Fine 
Arts  Assn.;  Little  Theatre;  D.  A.  R.; 
Hon.  Mem.  Gen.  Fed.  of  Women's 
Clubs;  111.  Women's  Clubs;  Chicago 
Woman's  Club.  Helped  initiate  move- 
ment to  create  City  Planning  Adv.  Bd. 
resulting  in  adoption  of  City  Plan  & 
Zoning  Ordinance.  Awarded  Civic 
Gold  Medal  by  American  Legion  as 
"Most  public-spirited  citizen  in  Jack- 
sonville for  1928." 

Tubby,  Mary  Peckham  (Mrs.  Josiah 
T.),  Westfield,  N.  J.  Lecturer  on 
Gardens  &  Gardening.  Chmn.  Com. 
for  Billbd.  Restriction  &  Protection  of 
Roadside  Beauty,  Nat.  Council  St. 
Garden  Club  Fed.;  Mem.  St.  Com.  for 
Promotion  of  Roadside  Beauty;  St. 
Com.  for  Control  of  Billbds.;  past 
Chmn.  of  Civics,  St.  Fed.  of  Women's 
Clubs. 
§TucKER,  Evan  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Retd.  Merchant.  Pres.  (for  38  yrs.) 
Northeast  Washington  Citizens'  Assn.; 
Citizent'  Rehef  Afsn.;  Mem.  Bd.  of 
Dirs.  (past  Pres.),  Casualty  Hosp.; 
Mem.  Citizens'  Jt.  Com.  on  Fiscal 
Relations  between  U.  S.  &  D.  C; 
Council  of  Social  Agencies;  Social 
Hygiene  Soc.  of  D.  C;  Citizens'  Jt. 
Com.  on  Nat.  Representation  for  D.C.; 
Com.  on  marking  hist,  sites  in  D.  C; 
Monday  Evening  Club. 

Tucker,  Mrs.  Henry  H.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  Pres.  St.  Fed.  of  Garden  Clubs; 
V.P.  Little  Rock  Garden  Club;  Mem. 
St.  "Better  Homes"  Com. 

Tudor,  Mrs.  Henry  D.,  Boston  & 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Pres.  Women's 
Mun.  League  of  Boston;  V.P.  Mass. 
Civic  League;  Mem.  Exec.  Com., 
Mass.  Chapt.,  Nat.  Civic  Fed. 
♦Tuesdall,  Henry  C,  Toledo,  O. 

TuRNBULL,  Ethel,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Mem.  Present  Day  Club. 

Turner,  Albert  M.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Field  Sec  Conn.  St.  Park  &.  Forest 
Commn.  Mem.  Nat.  Conf.  on  St. 
Parkf.;  Am.  Inst.  Park  Execs. 

Twitchell,  Pierrepont  E.,  New  York 
City  &  Setauket,  N.  Y.  Lawyer. 
Chmn.,  N.  Y.  St.  Com.  for  Billbd. 
Legiflation:  Legisl.  Com.  &  Billbd. 
Com.,  Roadside  Com.,  L.  I.  C.  of  C; 
Planning  Council,  Town  of  Brook- 
haven,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Suffolk 
Citizens'  Com.  on  Mosquito  Elimina- 
tion; Pres.,  Civic  Fed.  of  Northern  & 
Middle  Suffolk;  Old  Field  Impr.  Assn.; 
Sec  Princeton  Alumni  Assn.  of  L.  I.  & 
Princeton  Class  of  1916.  Actively  en- 
gaged in  promoting  billboard  legisla- 
tion in  New  York  State  &  billboard  re- 
striction ordinances  in  its  townships. 
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♦Upham,  a.  H.,  Oxford,  O.  University 
Piesident.  Prea.  Miami  U.;  past  Pres. 
U.  of  Idaho;  past  Mem.  faculty,  Agrl. 
Coll.  of  Utah;  Bryn  Mawr  Coll.; 
Sec.-Treas.  Nat.  Assn.  State  Uni- 
versities. 
Utter,  George  Benjamin,  Westerly, 
R.I.  Pubhsher  &  Editor.  Dir.C.  ofC; 
Am.  Legislators'  Assn.;  Trustee  Publ. 
Libr.;  R.  I.  Boy  Scout  Fd.;  Westerly 
Hosp.;  Pres.  R.  I.  Children's  Fd.; 
past  Mem.  Town  Council  (Chmn.  Com. 
on  Zoning  &  City  Plan  Ordinance). 

Van  Buskirk,  De  Witt,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Van  db  Carr,  Mrs.  Bertha,  Redlands, 
Cal.  Gen.  Sec.  Asso.  Charities;  Dir. 
Griener's  Shrine  Home  for  Children; 
Mem.  Community  Music  Assn.; 
Humane  Soc;  Contemp.  Club;  Hort. 
Soc.;C.  of  C. 

Van  H0E8EN,  Mrs.  Stephen  G.,  Fan- 
wood,  N.  J. 
*Van  Patten,  A.  E.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Van  Schaick,  John,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Minister,  Editor  Christian  Leader. 
Reprefentative  for  Netherlands, 
Rockefeller  Fdn.  War  Relief  Commn.; 

gast  Pres.  D.  C.  Bd.  of  Edn.;  Mem. 
Ixec.  Com.,  Asbn.  of  Charities;  past 
Mem.  D.  C.  Bd.  of  Publ.  Charities. 
Donor  of  park  for  Cobleskill  &  a 
founder  of  Cobleskill  Free  Libr. 

Van  Siclen,  G.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
♦Van  Stone.  Mrs.  G.  H.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
Mem.  Am.  Sch.  of  Res.;  Mus.  of  N.  M. 

Van  Voorhis,  Mrs.  H.  N.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Vatjghan,  Mb8.  Henby  G.,  Sherborn, 
Mass. 

Vatjghan,  Leonard  H.,  Chicago,  111. 
Merchant. 

Veeder,  Curtis  H.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Inventor,  Retd.  Manufacturer.  Park 
Commr.,  City  of  Hartford.  Mem. 
A.  S.  M.  E.;  A.  A.  A.  S.;  Am.  Geog. 
Soc.;  U.  S.  C.  of  C;  Franklin  Inft.; 
Archffiol.  Inst,  of  Am.;  Am.  Forestry 
Assn.;  Children's  Mus.;  Sp.  Com.  for 
Bldg.  Mun.  Hosp. 

Verrill,  H.  M.,  Portland,  Me.  Lawyer. 
Chmn.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Cumberland  Co. 
Power  &  Light  Co.;  Salvation  Army; 
Campaign  Com.,  Community  Chett; 
Trustee  Me.  Gen.  Hosp.;  Mem.  Me., 
N.  Y.,  Cumberland  Co.  &  Am.  Bar 
Assns. 
♦VicKBET,  O.  A.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Vincent,  Fred  C,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
JViTALE,  Ferruccio,  F.  A.  S.  L.  A.,  New 
York  City.  Landscape  Architect. 
Mem.  Mun.  Art  Soc;  Bd.  of  Designers, 
Chicago  World's  Fair,  1933;  Hon. 
Mem.  A.  I.  A.;  Archtl.  League;  Mem. 
Mayor's  Com.  on  Plan  Survey,  City 
of  New  York;  Apptd.  Mem.  Nat. 
Commn.  of  Fine  Arts,  1927-31 ;  Trustee 
Am.  Acad.,  Rome;  Fdn.  for  Architec- 
ture &  Landscape  Architecture,  Lake 
Forest,  111. 

VooEL,  Fred,  Jr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

VoGBL,  Mbs.  Wiluam  E.,  Toledo,  O. 


9  VooBHEES,  Stephen  Francis,  New  York 
City.  Sec.  Archtl.  League  of  N.  Y. 

Wadhams,  Sanford  H.,  Torrington, 
Conn.  Dir.  St.  Water  Commn.,  which 
controls  pollution  of  waterways  of 
state. 

Wadsworth,  C.  S.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Mem.  City  Planning  Commn. 

Wagner,  H.  S.,  Akron,  O.  Dir.-Sec. 
Met.  Park  Dist.  Mem.  Nat.  Conf. 
on  City  Planning;  Nat.  Conf.  on  St. 
Parks;  Nat.  Parks  Assn.;  Nat.  Recr. 
Assn.;  Am.  Inst.  Park  Execs. 

Wagner,  Hugh  K.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Attorney  at  Law.  Pres.  Greater  St. 
Louis  Conf.;  past  Pres.  Million  Popu- 
lation Club;  past  Mem.  Bd.  of  Free- 
holders for  extension  of  boundaries  of 
St.  Louis  City;  Mem.  C.  of  C. 
§Walker,  Fbancis  R.,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  Cleve- 
land, O.  Architect.  Trustee  Mus.  Nat. 
Hiet.;  Sch.  of  Architecture,  Western 
Reserve  U.  (also  Mem.  Faculty);  Life 
Mem.  MuB.  of  Art;  Mem.  Adv.  Bd., 
Sch.  of  Art;  Cleveland  Chapt.,  A.  I.  A. 
(past  Pres.);  Soc.  of  Artists;  City 
Planning  Com.,  C.  of  C 

Walker,  William  E.,  Chicago,  111. 

Walker,  William  H.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Superintendent  of  Parks.  Sec.  Am. 
Park  Soc;  Am.  Inst.  Park  Execs. 
§Wallace,  Tom,  Louisville,  Ky.  Editor 
Louisville  Times.  Hon.  V.P.  Am. 
Forestry  Assn.;  past  Pres.  Exec.  Com., 
Southern  Forestry  Congress;  one  of 
founders  Ohio  Valley  Reg.  Conf.  on 
St.  Parks;  Mem.  Exec  Com.,  Mam- 
moth Cave  Nat.  Park  Assn.;  Nat. 
Conf.  on  St.  Parks;  Nat.  Life  Conservn. 
Soc;  Izaak  Walton  League;  Am.  Game 
Assn.  Conducted  campaign  through 
press  &  platform  to  save  Cumberland 
Palls.  Organized  drive  to  place  new 
State  Capitol  on  better  site.  Aided 
restoration  of  State  Forestry  in 
Kentucky. 

Wallis,  Frank  J.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Coal 
Merchant.  Dir.  C.  of  C;  Y.  M.  C  A.; 
Polyclinic  Hosp.;  Pres.  Social  Serv. 
Exchange;  Treas.  Safety  Council; 
Mem.  Exec.  Com.,  Welfare  Fed. 
§Walli8,  Rolland  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Engineer.  Reg.  Planning  Fed.,  Phila. 
Tri-St.  Dist.;  past  Mun.  Engr.,  Eng- 
ring.  Extension  Dept.,  la.  St.  Coll.; 
past  City  Mgr.  Manistique,  Mich.; 
Editor,  Public  Management;  Mun. 
Consultant  Kans.  League  of  Mtinici- 
palities;  Mem.  Pa.  Parks  Assn.; 
Chester  Co.  Forest,  Park  &  Planning 
Assn. 

Walton,  Jambs  A.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Warburg,  Felix  M.,  New  York  City. 
Banker.  Dir.  Internat.  Acceptance 
Bank.  Chmn.  Bd.,  Fed.  for  Support 
of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Socs.;  Bd., 
Am.  Arbitration  Assn.;  Pres.  Henry 
St.  Settlement;  N.  Y.  Fdn.;  V.P. 
Charity  Org.  Soc;  Mus.  of  Sci.  & 
Industry,  N.  Y.  C. 
§Wabbubton,  Mrs.  Babciat,  Jenkin- 
town.  Pa. 
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Ward,  Anita  S.,  Boston,  Mass.  Mem. 
Am.  Forestry  Assn.;  Mass.  Forestry 
Assn.;  Women's  Auxiliary,  Mass. 
Civ.  Serv.  Reform  League;  Mass. 
Civic  League. 

Ward,  Charles  W.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Ward,  Florence  Elizabeth,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  In  charge  of  Extension 
Work,  Eastern  States,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Asso.  Editor,  Journal  of  Home 
Economics,  Am.  Home  Econ.  Assn.; 
Chmn.  Bur.  of  Rural  Life,  Zonta  Club; 
Mem.  C.  of  C;  Women's  City  Club; 
A.  A.  U.  W.;  Arts  Club;  League  of  Am. 
Penwomen;  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents 
&  Teachers;  past  Mem.  Zoning 
Commn.,  Arlington  Co.,  Va. 

Ward,  Henry  B.,  Urbana,  III.  Zoolo- 
gist. Prof.  Zoology,  U.  of  111.  Past 
Pres.  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Am. 
(Chmn.  Nat.  Com.  on  Conservn.). 
Associated  in  Biol.  Survey  of  Great 
Lakes.  Trustee  Nat.  Parks  Assn.f 
Mem.  St.  Bd.  of  Mus.  Advisers;  Asso. 
Editor,  Outdoor  America. 
♦Ward,  Ossian  P.,  Louisville,  Ky.    Dir. 

Publ.  Forum.   Mem.  Art  Assn. 
§Warden,  Charles  G.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mem.     Georgetown     Citizens'     Assn. 
(Chmn.   Com.   on  Parks);  Bd.   of  T. 
(Com.  on  Parks). 

Warden,  W.  G.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Warren,  Frank  M.,  MinneapoUs,  Minn. 
Nat.  Dir.  Izaak  Walton  League 
(Dir.  Minnesota  Div.  &  Minneapolis 
Chapt.);  Mem.  Nat.  Parks  Assn.;  Am. 
Forestry  Assn.;  Nat.  Audubon  Soc; 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.;  MinneapoUs 
Engrs.  Club;  Cook  Co.  (Minn.)  Hist. 
Soc;  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  (Minneapolis); 
Civic  &  Community  Assn. 

■^ARREN,  George  C,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Mem.  Am.  Rd.  Bldg.  Assn.;  A.  S.  C.  E.; 
A.  S.  M.  E.  (Gen.  Chmn.  Com.  on 
Highway  Sidewalks);  Mass.  Highway 
Assn. ;  Nat.  Planning  Assn. 
IWarren,  William  T.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Architect.  Asso.  Mem.  R.  E.  Bd.;  Mem. 
Bd.  of  Dirp.,  Little  Theater;  Com.  for 
Annual  Community  Chest  Drive; 
C.  of  C. ;  past  Pres.  Ala.  Chapt.,  A.  I.  A. 

Wasson,  Mary  M.,  Altamont,  Albany 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  City 
Club  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Mem.  Fort 
Orange  Garden  Club,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Watchorn,  Robert  J.,  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla. 
*Waterhousb,  Mrs.  L.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Watres,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Mem.  Nat.  Soc.  of  N.  E.  Women; 
Century  Club;  Audubon  Soc;  C.  of  C; 
Life  Mem.  Scranton  Bird  Club;  Hist. 
Socs.  of  Lackawanna  Co.,  Wyoming, 
&  Pa.;  Daughters  of  1812;  Colonial 
Dames  of  Am.  &  many  others. 

Watrous,  George  D.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Attorney  at  Law.  Past  Prof, 
of  Law,  Yale  Sch.  of  Law;  past  Pres. 
St.  Bar  Assn.;  Mem.  C.  of  C;  Conn. 
Civic  Assn.;  League  of  Nations  Assn. 
(Conn.  Branch);  Am.  Bar  Assn.;  Am. 
Hist.  Assn.;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.;  Am. 
Social  Sci.  Assn.;  Am.  Acad.  Polit.  & 


Social  Sci.;  Bd.  Trustees,  Sheffield  Sci. 
Sch.,  Yale  U. 
JWatrous,  Richard  B.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Gen.  Sec.  C.  of  C.  Sec.  Civic  Impr.  & 
Park  Assn.;  Mng.  Editor  Providence 
Magazine;  past  Sec.  A.  C.  A.  (1909- 
17) ;  Mem.  Adv.  Com.,  City  Plan  Com.; 
Nat.  Mun.  League;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning.  Lecturer  &  contributor  of 
articles  on  city  &  regional  planning. 

Watrous,  Mrs.  Richard  B.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Dir.  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Mem. 
Civic  Impr.  &  Park  Assn.;  Handicraft 
Club. 

Waugh,  Frank  A.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
University  Professor.  Mem.  Faculty 
Mass.  Agrl.  Coll.;  Am.  Country  Life 
Assn.;  past  Mem.  Exec.  Bd.,  A.  I.  A. 

Weaver,  John  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Realtor.  Past  Pres.  Nat.  Assn.  R.  E. 
Bds.;  Mem.  Bd.  of  T.;  C.  of  C; 
Rotary  Club;  City  Club. 
♦Weaver,  Rudolph,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
Architect.  Pres.  St.  Bd.  of  Archts.; 
Mem.  City  Plan  Bd. 

Webb,  S.  George,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Public  Relations  Manager.  Mem. 
C.  of  C.  1st  V.P.  Serv.  Soc;  initiated 
movement  for  the  building  of  Union 
Station  for  Newark,  N.  J.  Rendered 
important  service  in  organizing  plan- 
ning &  zoning  boards  in  Newport  Co. 

§Web8TEr,  Ben  T.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ist  V.P.  Bd.  of  T.;  Trustee  Better 
Bus.  Bur. 
♦Wkgeforth,  H.  M.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Pres.  (&  Organizer)  Zool.  Soc;  Mem. 
C.  of  C. 
qWehle,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Sec. 

Woman's  City  Club. 
JWeinmann,  Mrs.  John  F.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.   Mem.  Bd.  of  Park  Commrs. 

Weisberg,  Alex  F.,  Dallas,  Tex.  Law- 
yer. Chmn.  City  Plan  Commn.; 
Citizens'  Com.  on  Supervision  of 
Expenditures. 

Wblleb,  W.  Earl,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Dir.  Bur.  of  Mun.  Res. 

Welling,  Richard  W.  G.,  New  York 
City.  Lawyer.  Founder  &  Trustee 
N.  Y.  C.  Club;  Founder  &  Mem.  Nat. 
Mun.  League;  Founder  N.  Y.  C.  Park 
Asfn.;  Chmn.  Nat.  Self-Govt.  Com.; 
V.P.  Mun.  Art  Soc;  Dir.  Civ.  Serv. 
Reform  Assn.;  Sec.  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Soc;  Am.  Soc.  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  Mem. 
United  Parents'  Assn.;  Mus.  Nat. 
Hiat.;  Nat.  Sculpture  Soc.  (Lay  Mem. 
Exec  Com.);  Com.  of  100();  Citizen's 
Union;  City  Affairs  Com. 
♦Wells,  A.  Coulter,  Washington,  D.  C. 
t§WELL8,  Chester,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
U.  S.  N.,  Retd. 

Wells,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Amarillo,  Tex.  Mem. 
Garden  Club;  Tex.  Women's  Com., 
World's  Fair;  St.  Fed.  of  Garden  Clubs; 
Am.  Art  Assn.;  Legisl.  Com.,  Palo 
Duro  Park  Assn.;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.; 
Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Tex.  Fed.  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Art  Assn.;  St.  Parks  Assn. 

Wentworth,  Philip,  Providence,  R.  I 
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Weston,  Mrs.  Chakles  S.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Mem.  C.  of  C;  Tree  Commn. 
♦Wethebill,  Frank  E.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
JWetherill,  Samuel  P.,  Jr.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Pres.  Reg.  Planning  Fed., 
PhiJa.  Tri-St.  Dist.;  Art  Alliance; 
Penn  Club;  Dir.  Community  Health 
&  Civic  Assn.,  Ardmore,  Pa.;  V.P. 
Phila.  City  Parks  Assn.;  V.-Chmn. 
Commn.  on  City  Planning;  Mem.  Bd. 
of  Dirs.,  C.  of  C;  Hancock  Co.  (Me.) 
Trustees  of  Publ.  Reservations;  Bd. 
of  Govs.,  Phila.  Forum;  Am.  Acad. 
Polit.  &  Social  Sci.;  Am.  Assn.  for 
Labor  Legisl.;  Trustee  Fairmount 
Park  Art  Assn.;  Phila.  Coll.  of  Phar- 
macy &  Sci.;  Mem.  President's  Conf. 
on  Home  Bldg.  &  Home  Ownership; 
Phila.  World  Court  Com. 

Wharton,  Richard  W.  H.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  Mem.  Bd.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Bd., 
Mont  Alto  Soc;  Mem.  Nat.  Hist. 
Soc;  Hist.  Soc.  of  Harrisburg  &  Dau- 
phin Co.;  Mem.  Welfare  Fed.;  Am. 
Forestry  Assn.;  Civic  Club;  Garden 
Club;  Sunshine  Soc;  &  numerous 
others. 
*Wheat,  L.  p.,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Architect. 

Wheeler,  Dan  H.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Chief  City  Planning  &  Zoning  Sec, 
Div.  of  Bldg.  &  Housing,  Bur.  of 
Standards,  Dept.  of  Commerce;  Sec. 
Dept.  of  Commerce  Adv.  Com.  on 
City  Planning  &  Zoning;  Nat.  Conf. 
on  City  Planning. 

Wheeler,  Mary  Y.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  W.  Morton,  Boston, 
Mass.  Pres.  Repub.  City  Com.  (Wo- 
men's Div.) ;  Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Repub. 
Club  of  Mass.;  Mem.  (past  Dir.) 
Boston  City  Fed.  Women's  Clubs; 
Mass.  &  Boston  League  of  Women 
Voters;  Boston  Mun.  League. 
♦Wheelock,  Harry  B.,  F.  A.  I.  A., 
Chicago,  111.  Architect.  Past  Pres. 
Chicago  Chapt.,  A.  I.  A.;  111.  Soc.  of 
Archts.;  Archts.  Bus.  Assn. 

Wheelwright,  Robert,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Landscape  Architect.  Prof.  Land- 
scape Architecture,  U.  of  Pa.  A  founder 
&  past  editor  Landscape  Architecture. 
Mem.  A.  S.  L.  A. 
♦Whitcomb,  David,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Builder.  Pres.  Arcade  Bldg.  &  Realty 
Co.;  The  Lakeside  Sch.  (for  Boys); 
Trustee  (past  Pres.)  C.  of  C.;  Rainier 
Nat.  Park  Co. 

White,  Aubrey  Lee,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Hon.  Life  Mem.  C.  of  C;  Rotary  Club; 
Chmn.  Yard  &  Garden  Contest  Com.; 
Sec-Mgr.  River  Parkways  Assn.; 
Editor,  Garden  Dept.,  Spokesman 
Review  (Mem.  Civic  Development 
Dept.);  Veteran  Scout,  Boy  Scouts 
Org.;  Nat.  Dir.  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  Am.  (Hon.  V.P.  Los  Angeles  Chapt.). 

White,  Mrs.  Eva  Whiting,  Boston, 
Mass.  Pres.  Women's  Ednl.  &  In- 
dustrial Union;  Head  Resident  EHza- 
beth  Peabody  House;  Mem.  Boston 
Community  Serv.;  Nat.  Civic  Fed.; 
Women's     Mun.     League;     Women's 


City  Club;  Boston  City  Fed.  of 
Women's  Clubs;  Bd.  of  Publ.  Welfare, 
City  of  Boston;  Div.  of  Immigration  & 
Americanization,  Mass.  Bd.  of  Edn. 
t White,  George  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Banker.  Pres.  Nat.  Met.  Bank.  Treas. 
A.  C.  A.;  Am.  Peace  Soc;  Mem. 
Peace  Soc;  Bd.,  Emerg.  Hosp. 

White,  W.  Pierrepont,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Sec  Oneida  Co.  League  for  Good 
Roads;  Mem.  Mohawk  Valley  Towns 
Assta.;  Valley  Hist.  Assn.;  Oneida  Hist. 
Soc.  Aided  movement  for  Nat.  Mil. 
Park  commemorating  Oriskany  Battle- 
field &  the  restoration  of  92  battle- 
fields in  state. 

Whitehurst,  Mrs.  John  L.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Pres.  Md.  Fed.  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Mem.  Bd.,  Md.  Presbyterian 
Home  for  the  Aged;  Bd.,  U.  of  Md. 
Hosp.;  Mem.  Woman's  Civic  League; 
Woman's  City  Club;  Woman's  Club 
of  Roland  Park. 

Whiting,  Frederic  Allen,  Washington, 
D,  C.  Art  Director.  Pres.  Am.  Fed.  of 
Arts;  past  Dir.  Cleveland  Mtis.  of 
Arts;  Mem.  Am.  Forestry  Assn.; 
Ogunquit  (Me.)  Village  Impr.  Soc 
§Whitnall,  C.  B.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mem.  Milwaukee  Co.  Park  Commn. 
&  Rural  Planning  Bd.;  Sec.  City  Publ. 
Land  Commn.,  promoting  cooperation 
between  city  &  county. 
*Whitnall,  Gordon,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Counselor  on  City  Planning.  Lecturer 
on  City  Planning,  U.  of  Southern  Cal. 
Dir.  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.;  Pres. 
&  Founder  City  Planning  Assn.;  past 
Dir.  of  City  Planning  for  Los  Angeles 
(1920-30) ;  Sec.  (past  Pres.)  League  of 
Cal.  MunicipaUties;  Mem.  Govern- 
mental Serv.,  Ltd.;  Adv.  Com.,  Griffith 
Estate  (Publ.  Bequests);  Civic  De- 
velopment Com.,  C.  of  C. 
♦Whitney,  Mrs.  Casper,  New  York  City. 
♦Whitney,  Clarence  W.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Engineer.  Chmn.  Berkeley  Chapt., 
A.  R.  C;  Commr.  Berkeley-Contra 
Costa  Area  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
Am.;  past  Pres.  Cragmont  Impr.  Assn.; 
Mem.  Recr.  Commn.  (Mem.  Camping 
&  Park  Corns.);  Exec  Com.,  Com- 
munity Chest. 

Whitten,  Robert,  New  York  City. 
Planning  Consultant.  Consultant  Bos- 
ton City  Planning  Bd.;  past  Consul- 
tant, City  Planning  Commn.,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  &  on  planning  Studies  for 
Regional  Plan  of  N.  Y.  &  Its  Environs; 
past  Pres.  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.; 
Mem.  Am.  Econ.  Assn.;  Nat.  Mun. 
League;  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning; 
British  Town  Planning  Inst.  Respon- 
sible for  numerous  surveys  &  plan 
reports.  Author  "Economics  of  Land 
Subdivision";  Jt.  Author  "Neighbor- 
hoods of  Small  Homes." 

Whitten,  Mrs.  Robert,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Mem.  Civic  Dept.,  Women's 
Club;  Town  Hall  Club. 
9  Whitten,  Walter  S.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Sec  C.  of  C.  Mem.  Garden  Club; 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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WicKB,  Louise,  New  York  City.    Mem. 
Am.    Roade    Soc;    Internat.    Garden 
Club,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 
WiDENER,  Joseph  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Capitalist. 
WiLBEB,  Charles  Parker,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  State  Forester,  N.  J.  Dept. 
Conservn.  &  Development  (in  charge 
State  Forests  &  Parks).  Dir.  Rotary 
Club;  Mem.  Assn.  of  St.  Foresters; 
Adv.  Res.  Council,  Allegheny  Forest 
Exptl.  Station  (U.  S.  Forest  Serv.). 
WiLBER,  Rena  E.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Hon. 
Pres.  (Organizer  &  pa,8t  Pres.)  North 
End  Flower  Club;  Organizer  Central 
Flower  Com.  (representing  15  garden 
clubs);  Mem.  Bd.,  St.  Council  for 
Protection  of  Roadside  Beauty  (Chmn. 
Planting  Com.) ;  Mem.  Woman's  City 
Club  (Organizer  Garden  Class). 
Wilcox,  Edwin  A.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

9  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Sec.  Outdoor  Art  League. 

fWiLCOx,  Walter  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
F.  R.  G.  8.   Author. 

♦Wild,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Wilder,  Mrs.  George  W.,  East  Rindge, 
N.  H.   Chmn.  Sch.  Bd.;  Unempl.  Re- 
lief Com. ;  Trustee  Ingalls  Memor.  Libr. 
Wilder,  Helen  A.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

♦Wiley,  Louis,  New  York  City.  Business 
Manager,  The  New  York  Times.  V.P. 
42d  St.  Property  Owners  &  Mchts. 
Assn.;  Broadway  Assn.;  Lafayette 
Memor.;  Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Fed.  Gen. 
Relief  Com.;  Mun.  Art  Soc;  Bd.  of 
Govs.,  Soc.  of  the  Genesee;  Steuben 
Co.  Soc.  of  N.  Y. 

♦WiLGUs,  Horace,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
University  Professor.  Prof,  of  Law, 
U.  of  Mich.;  Mem.  Internat.  Law 
Assn.;  Am.  Assn.  PoUt.  Sci.;  Com- 
mercial Law  League  of  Am. 

♦WiLGUs,  Mrs.  Horace,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

♦Wilkinson,  H.  B.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
WiLLABD,      Daniel,      Baltimore,      Md. 
Pres.  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.;  Pres.  Bd.  of 
Trustees,  Johns  Hopkins  U.;  Trustee 
Johns  Hopkins  Hosp. 

♦Willard,  Ernest  C,  Portland,  Ore. 
Consulting  Engineer.  Mem.  (past  Pres.) 
City  Club  (Chmn.  City  Planning  Sect.) ; 
Mem.  C.  of  C;  A.  S.  C.  E.;  Professl. 
Engrs.  of  Ore. 
WiLLETS,  Elmore  A.,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

Mem.  Nat.  Inst,  of  Social  Sci. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Carroll  R.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Mem.  Bd.,  Art  AUiance 
(Chmn.  Crafts  Com.);  Mem.  Phila. 
Water  Color  Club;  Fairmount  Park 
Art  Assn.;  Pa.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts;  Soc. 
of  Little  Gardens;  Am.  Fed.  of  Arts; 
Pa.  Art  Mus.;  Playground  Assn.,  & 
many  other  organizations  connected 
with  improvement  of  parks  &  gardens. 
WiLUAMS,  Elizabeth  D.,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Mem,  Community  Health  &  Civic 
Assn.  (Main  Line  Region);  "The 
Gardeners";  Garden  Club  of  Am.; 
Jt.  Conservn.  Com.  of  the  Four  Garden 
Clubs  around  Phila.;  Wild  Flower 
Preservn.  Soc;  Valley  Forge  Hist.  Soc; 
Pa.  Hort.  Soc. 


Williams,  F.  A.,  Denver,  Colo.  At- 
torney. Mem.  City  Planning  Commn.; 
past  City  Solicitor. 
Williams,  Frank  Backus,  New  York 
City.  City  Planning  Lawyer.  Mem. 
Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Plan- 
ning; Bd.  of  Trustees,  City  Club;  past 
Asso.  Dir.  Leg.  Dept.,  Reg.  Plan  of 
N.  Y.  &  Its  Environs;  Treas.  Planning 
Fdn.  of  Am.;  Mem.  Am.  City  Planning 
Inst.  Editor  "Zoning  Notes,"  Ameri- 
can City  Magazine,  "Legal  Notes," 
City  Planning;  Author  "The  Law  of 
City  Planning  &  Zoning,"  &  (with 
Hubbard  &  McCHntock)  "Airports" 
(Harvard  City  Planning  Studies,  Vol. 
1);  also  of  numerous  articles  on  city 
planning. 

♦Williams,  G.  Crift,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

♦Williams,  Lloyd,  Toledo,  O.  Lawyer. 
Chmn.  City  Plan  Commn.;  Mem. 
Lucas  Co.  Plan  Commn. 

♦Williamson,  Thomas,  Topeka,  Kans. 

♦Wilson,  Charles  C,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Architect. 

♦Wilson,  E.  P.,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

♦Wilson,  Mrs.  Francis  C.,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M.  Sec.  (past  Pres.)  St.  Bd.  of 
Publ.  Welfare;  Mem.  Exec.  Bd.,  Santa 
Fe  Co.  Welfare  Assn. ;  Mem.  Woman's 
Club;  N.  M.  Assn.  on  Indian  Affairs. 
Wii^ON,  Lloyd  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pres.  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.  Mem.  Bd.  of  T. 
Wilson,  Ray  W.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Sec.  Civic  Dept.,  C.  of  C;  Govt. 
Res.  Assn.;  Mem.  Nat.  Asen.  of 
Civic  Sees.;  Nat.  Mun.  League;  Mo. 
Commercial  Sees.  Assn.;  Internat. 
City  Managers'  Assn. 

♦Wilson,  Willard,  Wilmington,  Del. 

9W1NAN8,  Charles  A.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Sec.  Passaic  Co.  Park  Commn. 

§WiNG,  Charles  B.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Civil 
Engineer.  Prof.  Emeritus  Structural 
Engring.,  Stanford  U.  Mem.  Council 
"Save-the-Redwoods"  League;  Sem- 
pervirens  Club;  Commonwealth  Club 
of  San  Francisco;  Nat.  Econ.  League; 
City  Council;  Exec.  Officer  Cal.  St. 
Park  Commn. 
WiNsoR,  Frederick,  Concord,  Mass. 
Educator.  Headmaster,  Middlesex 
School.  Organizer  Country  Sch.  for 
Boys,  Baltimore;  Mem.  Nat.  Econ. 
League;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.  &  others. 
§  Winston,  G.  Owen,  New  York  City. 
§Wirth,  Theodore,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
General  Superintendent  of  Parks  & 
Administrator  of  City  Park  System. 
Officer  Bd.  of  Park  Commrs.;  Mem. 
Civic  &  Commerce  Assn.;  Twin  City 
Florists  Club;  Nat.  Conf.  on  St.  Parks; 
Engrs.  Club;  Am.  Forestry  Assn.;  St. 
Hist.  Soc;  Am.  Inst,  of  Park  Execs.  & 
Am.  Park  Soc;  Soc.  of  Am.  Florists  & 
Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

♦Wischmeyeb,  Hermann,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Architect.     Mem.    Engrs.    &    Archts. 
Club;  Chmn.  local  Fed.  City  Com., 
A.  C.  A. 
♦Wiseman,  D.  E.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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fWiSTER,  John  C,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Pree.  Am.  Iris  Soc;  Dir.  Arthur  Hoyt 
Scott  Hort.  Fdn.,  Swarthmore  Coll.; 
Pa.  Hort.  Soc. 

tWiTTKR,  Isaac  P.,  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wis. 

♦Wolf,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Topeka,  Kans.  Pres. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Community  Concert 
Assn.;  Sorosis  Club;  V.P.  Victory 
Highway  Assn.;  Mem.  Art  Guild; 
(past  Pres.)  Woman's  Club  (Chmn. 
Music  Dept.) ;  City  Charity  Commn. 

jWooD,  Charles,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Minister,  Author. 

jWooD,  Edward  A.,  Dallas,  Tex.    Con- 
sulting     Engineer,      City      Planner, 
Brownsville  &  Amarillo,  Tex.    Mem. 
A.  S.  C.  E.;  Am.  City  Planning  Inst.; 
Nat.   Conf.   on  City  Planning;   Nat. 
Recr.  Assn. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.,  Baltimore, 
Md.    Treas.  Women's  Civic  League; 
Mem.  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Wood,  Mrs.  George  Ellbry,  Bethesda, 
Md.    Mem.  Nat.  Assn.  of  Constitu- 
tional Govt.;   Nat.   Council  for   Pro- 
tection of  Roadside  Beauty. 
Wood,  Howard,  Jr.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 
Wood,  Spencer  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
U.  S.  N.  Retd.  V.P.  Georgetown  Citi- 
zens'   Asen.     (Chmn.    Publ.    Utilities 
Com.) ;  Archte.  Com.;  Mem.  Bd.  of  T., 
Jamestown,  R.  I. 

♦Wood,  Waddy  B.,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Architect.  Pres.  Albemarle 
Investment  Assn.;  Mem.  (past  Pres.) 
Wash.  Chapt.,  A.  I.  A.;  Bd.  of  T.; 
C.  of  C. 

JWooDBURT,  Mrs.  John  L.,  Louisville, 
Ky.  Chmn.  Jefferson  Davis  Nat.  High- 
way, sponsored  by  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy;  Mem.  Bd.  (past 
Pres.),  Soc.  for  Mental  Hygiene;  U.  S. 
Good  Roads  Assn. 

jWooDHOusE,  Henry,  New  York  City. 
Author.  Founder  &  Publisher  of 
aeronautical  magazines;  Founder  Am. 
Soc.  Aeronautic  Engrs.,  combined  with 
Soc.  Automotive  Engrs.;  V.P.  Aerial 
League  of  Am.;  Gov.  &  Trustee  Nat. 
Inst.  Efficiency;  Mem.  Soc.  Auto- 
motive Engrs.;  Franklin  Inst.;  A.  A. 
A.  S. 
tJWooDRUFF,  Clinton  Rogers,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Lawyer.  Dir.  of  Publ. 
Welfare;  Chmn.  Jt.  Com.  on  Electoral 
Reform  in  Pa.;  Chmn.  Bldg.  Com., 
Free  Libr.;  Com.  for  Active  Citizen- 
ship; Hon.  Sec.  Nat.  Mun.  League 
(Sec,  1894-1920);  past  Chmn.  Regis- 
tration Commn.;  Civ.  Serv.  Commn.; 
Sp.  Asst.  City  Solicitor;  past  V.P., 
Sec,  &  Treas.  A.  C.  A.  (Pres.  Am. 
Park  &  Outdoor  Art  Assn.  which,  con- 
solidated with  Am.  League  for  Civic 
Impr.,  became  the  Am.  Civic  Assn.). 
Woodward,  George,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Physician;  State  Senator.  Pres.  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Soc. ;  Trustee  Chestnut  Hill 
Acad.;  past  Mem.  Bd.  of  Health;  Pa. 
ReUef  Commn. 
Woodward,  Mrs.  George,  Chestnut 
HilU  Pa^   Chmn.  Che8t^ut  Hill  Com- 


munity Center;  Adv.  V.P.  Civic  Club 
of  Phila. 
♦Worth,  Howard  F.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

WORTHINGTON,      MrS.     ChARLES     CaMP- 

BELL,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pres.  Wake- 
field Nat.  Memor.  Assn.;  Mem.  Nat. 
Parks  Assn.;  Worcester  Hist.  Soc, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  N.  Y.  Chapt.,  Soc. 
Mayfiower  Descendants;  D.  A.  R.; 
Woman's  Nat.  Repub.  Club,  N.  Y.  C. 
fWozENCRAFT,   Frank  W.,   Dallas,  Tex. 

Past  Mayor  of  Dallas. 
§Wright,  Henry  C.,  New  York  City.. 
Consultant  on  In&titutionp.  Pres. 
Queensboro  T.  B.  &  Health  Assn.; 
past  Investigator,  Russell  Sage  Fdn.; 
Trustee  United  Hosp.  Fd.;  City  Club; 
Mem.  Nat.  Mun.  Leagu.e;  FecL.  Coun- 
cil Assos.;  Reg.  Plan  of  N.  Y.;  Co- 
ordinating Com.  on  Unempl. 

Wright,  John  D.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
&  New  York  City.  Pres.  Cal.  County 
Planning  Commrs.  Assn.;  past  Pres. 
Community  Arts  Assn.,  Santa  Barbara; 
Chmn.  Santa  Barbara  Co.  Planning 
Commn.;  Billbd.  &  Roadside  Com., 
Santa  Barbara  Garden  Club;  Sec.  A 
Treas.  Montecito  Roadside  Com.; 
Mem.  Soh.  of  Citizenship  &  Publ. 
Admn.,  U.  of  Southern  Cal. 
JWright,  Richardson  L.,  New  York 
City.  Author.  Editor  House  A 
Garden.  Past  special  correspondent 
New  York  World;  Chicago  Daily  News; 
&  London  Daily  Express  in  Siberia  4 
Manchuria.  Past  literary  critic  New 
York  Times. 

Wrzesien,  Waclaw,  Warsaw,  Poland. 
Civil  Engineer.  Chief  City  Planning 
Div.,  Technorol  Co.,  Warsaw.  Engr. 
in  Charge,  Warsaw  Airport.  Past 
Asst.  Engr.  Roland  Park  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Mem.  Soc.  of  Polish 
Urbaniste. 

Wylie,  Mrs.  Walter  L.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  V.P.  (Founder  &  past  Pres.) 
Garden  Club;  St.  Chmn.  of  Conservn., 
Fla.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs;  Chmn.  of 
Conservn.,  Woman's  Club;  Mem.  St. 
Com.,  Anti-Steel  Trap  League. 

Wyman,  Phelps,  F.  A.  S.  L.  A.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  Landscape  Architect. 
Fellow  Inst,  of  Park  Execs.  Mem. 
City  Planning  Com.,  City  Club;  local 
Com.,  Better  Homes  in  Am.;  City 
Planning  Inst.  Editor  Dept.  L.  A. 
Design  &  Art,  Parks  <&  Recrtation. 

♦Yard,   Robert  Sterling,  Washington, 

D.  C.    Exec.  Sec.   Nat.  Parks  Assn. 

Author  of  books  &  articles  on  Federal 

land  subjects,  specializing  in  National 

Parks. 
fYARDLEY,  Mrs.  Farnham,  West  Orange, 

N.   J.     Chmn.    Billbd.   Com.,   Orange 

Garden  Club;  Mem.  Woman's  Dept., 

Nat.  Civic  Fed. 
Yeatman,  Mrs.  Pope,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pres.   Sch.   of  Occupational  Therapy; 

V.P.  Pa.  Birth  Control  League;  Mem. 

Civic  Club;  Woman's  City  Clu,b;  Art 

Alliance, 
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♦Young,  C.  L.,  Bismarck,  N.  D.  City 
Attorney.  Chmn.  local  Fed.  City 
Com.,  A.  C.  A.;  past  Chmn.  Zoning 
Com.;  Mem.  (past  Pres.)  Assn.  of 
Commerce. 

♦Young,  Robert  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Patent  Attorney.  Sp.  Asst.  to  U.  S. 
Atty.-Gen.  Mem.  Bd.  of  T.;  Mt. 
Pleasant  Citizens'  Assn. 

Zantzinger,  C.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mem.  Tech.  Adv.  Com.,  Reg.  Planning 
Fed.  of  Phila.  Tri-St.  Dist.;  Bd.  of 
Mgrs.,  City  Park  Assn.;  Founders' 
Com.;  Bd.  of  Archtl.  Consultants  to 
Sec.  of  the  Treas.;  Phila.  Commn.; 
Fairmount  Park  Art  Assn.;  Awbury 
Arboretum. 

Zantzinger,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  V.P.  Eastern  Div.,  Fed.  Garden 
Clubs  of  Pa.;  Chmn.  George  Washing- 


ton Bicentenn.  Tree  Planting  Com., 
Council  for  Preservn.  of  Natural 
Beauty  in  Pa.;  Vis.  Nat.  Gardens  Com., 
Nat.  Council  of  St.  Garden  Club  Feds.; 
Mem.  Bd.,  Ambler  Sch.  of  Hort.;  Mem. 
Weeders'  Garden  Club  (Chmn.  Billbd. 
Com.);  Pa.  Hort.  Soc;  Strawberry 
Mansion. 
fZoBEL.  Frederick  C,  New  York  City. 
Architect.  Past  Sec.  Soc.  of  Archts.; 
Conf .  to  Promote  Commerce  of  Port  of 
N.  Y.;  Mem.  Bd.  of  Dirs.,  Bldg.  In- 
dustries; Mem.  Nat.  Conf.  on  City 
Planning;  Met.  Mus.  Art;  Park  Assn.; 
Com.  on  Bldg.  Conditions. 
ZuG,  George  B.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Professor  of  Modern  Art,  Dartmouth 
Coll.  Mem.  Boston  Soc.  of  L.  A.; 
Nat.  Conf.  on  City  Planning;  Planning 
Div.,  A.  S.  C.  E. 


Subscribing  Organizations 


California 
City  Planning  Dept.,  Los  Angeles 

Pres.  Perry  Thomas. 

Sec.  A.  B.  Freeman. 

Mgr.  Thomas  Coombs. 
Year's  Achievements:  Zoned  56  miles  of 
the  city,  re-zoned  approximately  20  square 
miles;  most  of  city  placed  under  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  Order;  placing  setback  re- 
strictions along  routes  of  future  liighways; 
completing  Master  Plan. 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  Los 
Angeles 

Chmn.  J.  M.  Paige. 

Dir.  Charles  H.  Diggs. 
Year's  Achievements:  Development  of 
plans  for  one  regional  &  several  neighbor- 
hood parks;  extension  of  detailed  zoning  to 
four  additional  districts  (combined  area 
about  6  square  miles);  special  studies  in 
industrial  stabilization;  preparation  of 
ordinance  for  an  agricultural  zone;  43 
building-line  ordinances  estabhshed  (mak- 
ing a  total  of  112);  comprehensive  traffic 
survey  started  to  cover  638  intersections; 
special  studies  completed  on  lot  vacancies 
A  economics  of  land  subdivision;  preUmi- 
nary  highway  plans  prepared  for  Antelope 
Valley  (943  square  miles)  &  Section  2-W, 
Hollywood-Santa  Monica  area. 
San  Diego  Planning  Commission,  San 
Diego 

Pres.  C.  N.  Woodworth. 

Sec.  WilHam  R.  Wheeler. 
Year's  Achievements:  Several  miles  of 
setback  lines  adopted  for  future  street- 
widening  in  accordance  with  the  Major 
Street  Plan;  an  ordinance  passed  controlling 
heights  of  buildings  adjacent  to  city  air- 
port; zoning  completed  for  several  thousand 
acres  of  outlying  territory;  tentative  plans 
made  for  development  of  Mission  Bay  Park 
A  for  a  recreational  area  in  Balboa  Park; 
research  A  statistical  records  expanded. 


Civic    Department,    Chamber   of   Com- 
merce, San  Diego 
Mgr.  D.  W.  Campbell. 
Year's  Achievements:  Thorough  survey  of 
main  arteries  leading  into  city  &  definite 
tree-planting     &     roadside     improvement 
program    worked    out    by    Tree-Planting 
Committee,  endorsed  by  25  local  organiza- 
tions A  accepted  by  City  Council;  work  on 
unified      tree-planting      program      begun, 
5  miles  of  streets  planted  by  unemployed. 

Sierra  Club,  San  Francisco 
Pres.  Phil  S.  Bernays. 
Sec.  Wilham  E.  Colby. 
Publication:  "Sierra  Club  Bulletin," 

Outdoor  Art  League,  San  Josb 

Pres.  Mrs.  Charles  Braslan. 

Sec.  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Wilcox. 
Year's  Achievements:  Purchased  trees  A 
supervised  planting  of  about  a  mile  of 
highway  leading  to  main  street  of  city; 
donated  groups  of  native  shrubs  to  new 
Municipal  Rose-Garden;  protested  against 
cutting  of  stand  of  sugar  pines  near  Yose- 
mite. 

County    Planning    Commission,    Santa 
Barbara 

Chmn.  John  A.  Jameson. 

Sec.  L.  Deming  Tilton. 
Year's  Achievements:  Completed  plan  for 
truck  route  through  Santa  Barbara  Region; 
acquiring  rights-of-way  for  180-ft.  3-road- 
way  treatment  of  State  Highway;  plan  for 
scenic  park  on  Ortega  Hill  completed  & 
accepted;  new  highway  into  Santa  Barbara 
planned  &  opened. 

City  Planning  Commission,  Santa  Cruz 

Pres.  H.  E.  Piper,  M.D. 

Sec.  A  Eriigr.  Roy  Fowler. 
Year's    Achievements:  Zoning    Ordinance 
about  to  be  adopted  by  Council. 
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Colorado 
Denver  Planning  Commission,  Denver 

Prea.  I.  J.  Keator. 

Sec.  Evelynn  Payne. 
Year's  Achievements:  Enlargement  of 
parks  &  parkway  systems  of  two  of  four 
Denver  districts;  development  of  several 
miles  of  highway  along  banks  of  Platte 
River  &  Cherry  Creek;  development  of  new 
municipal  golf-course;  preliminary  study 
for  a  Regional  Plan  undertaken,  &  base 
map  drawn  up;  sponsored  tree-planting 
along  principal  highway  entrances  to  city 
in  cooperation  with  local  committee  of 
American  Tree  Association. 
Publicity  Department,  Citt  &  County 
OF  Denver,  Denver 

Connecticut 

Commission  on  the  City  Plan,  Hartford 
Pres.  Joseph  K.  Hooker. 
Sec.  Roscoe  N.  Clark. 

Delaware 
Board    of    Park    Commissioners,    Wil- 
mington 
Pres.  Edgar  L.  Haynes. 
Sec.  Edward  R.  Mack. 
Year's  Achievements:  Acquisition  of  40- 
acre  stream  valley  park;   construction  of 
10  tennis-courts;  general  improvement  of 
parks;  extension  of  recreational  work  for 
adults  &  unemployed. 
Civic  Association,  Inc.,  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia 

National  Geographic   Society,    Wash- 
ington 
Prea.  &  Editor.  Gilbert  Grosvenor. 
Sec.  O.  P.  Austin. 

Hawaii 
Outdoor  Circle,  Honolulu 

Pres.  Mrs.  Walter  Dillingham. 
Sec.  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Johnstone. 

Illinois 
Edison    Club    Horticultural    League, 
Chicago 
Prea.  O.  V.  Morgan. 
Sec.  Mrs.  Flora  Frazier. 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  Chicago 
Pres.  L.  T.  Stevenson. 
Sec.  H.  U.  Nelson. 
Year's     Achievements:  142     Sales     Con- 
ferences held  throughout  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  practical  assistance 
to  members;  courses  in  Real  Estate  &  Land 
Economics   sponsored   in   70   colleges;    Li- 
brary, Information  Bureau,  &  other  services 
continued. 

Regional         Planning         Association, 
Chicago 
Pres.  Daniel  H.  Burnham. 
Sec.  Robert  Kingery. 
Year's  Achievements:    Continued  to  co- 
operate  in    advisory    capacity    with    city, 
county,  &  state  officials  &  civic  organizations, 
as  principal  source  of  authentic  information 
in    park,   playground,    &    forest    preserve 


standards,  isoning  &  subdivision  platting, 
planning  of  highways,  drainage,  sanitation 
&  water  supply,  &  numerous  other  phases 
of  regional  planning. 
Illinois  Municipal  League,  Urbana 

Pres.  James  H.  Andrews,  Kewanee. 

Sec.  A.  D.  McLarty,  Urbana. 

Indiana 
City  Plan  Commission,  Evanbvillbj 

Pres.  Henry  M.  Dickman. 

Sec.  Edgar  J.  Mutschler. 

Exec.  Sec.  R.  W.  Blanchard. 
Year's  Achievements:  Base  Map  for 
Official  Thoroughfare  Plan  begun,  in  anti- 
cipation of  state  authorization  for  fixing 
building-lines  on  major  streets  of  city; 
worked  on  Official  Plan  for  Indiana  Law 
(based  on  Standard  City  Planning  Act) 
and  Thoroughfare  Plan  Law  for  cities 
having  plan  commissions  (the  latter  was 
passed);  3  square  miles  added  to  territory 
covered  by  topographic  map,  making  total 
of  12  square  miles;  made  study  of  a  series  of 
sites  for  neighborhood  parks  for  growing 
East  Side;  general  plans  prepared  for  devel- 
opment of  Mesker  Park  Zoo  &  for  one  exist- 
ing &  two  proposed  neighborhood  play- 
grounds; installation  of  modern  street-fight- 
ing units,  as  approved  by  Plan  Commission, 
on  one  of  principal  business  streets. 
Department  of  Conservation,  Indian- 
apolis 

Chmn.  Stanley  Coulter. 

Dir.  Richard  Lieber. 
Year's  Achievements:  Continuation  & 
extension  of  field  &  laboratory  work  through 
the  medium  of  six  Divisions  (Geology, 
Entomology,  Forestry,  Lands  &  Waters, 
Fish  &  Game,  Engineering). 

Iowa 

City  Plan  &  Zoning  Commission,  Deb 
Moines 
Chmn.  Arthur  S.  Kirk. 
Sec.  Mrs.  Edyth  Howard. 
Year's    Achievements:     In    addition    to 
routine  activities,  approved  five  plats  for 
new  subdivisions;  improved  &  developed 
city  parks;  definite  program  adopted  for 
proper  control  of  signs  &  signboards  in  & 
near  city. 

State    Board    of    Conservation,    Des 
Moines 
Chmn.  Mrs.  Henry  Frankel. 
Sec.  Ralph  E.  Kittinger. 
Year's  Achievements:    Began  preparation 
of  25-year  program  for  the  development  of 
recreational  resources  of  the  state,  author- 
ized by  legislation  Miarch,  1931.   Report  on 
this  project  will  be  completed  by  January, 
1933. 

Kentucky 
City   Planning  &   Zoning   Commission, 
Louisville 
Chmn.  J.  C.  Murphy. 
Sec.  H.  W.  Alexander. 
Year's  Achievements:    Completed  prepa- 
ration    of     comprehensive      City      Plan; 
comprehensive  Zoning  Ordinance  put  in 
effect. 
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Woman's  Citt  Club,  Louisville 
Pres.  Mrs.  George  R.  Newman. 
Sec.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wehle. 
Year's  Achievements:  Definite  progress  in 
fields  of  activity   (Homes  &  Gardens ,  City 
Planning    &    Zoning,    Foods    &    Markets, 
Health  &  Sanitation,  Roadside  Improve- 
ment &  Billboards). 

Louisiana 
Citt  Planning  &   Zoning   Commission, 

New  Orleans 

Chmn.  Charles  Allen  Favrot. 

Sec.  Anne  M.  Robertson. 
Year's  Achievements:  Final  reports  on 
Railroads,  Civic  Art,  the  Port,  Industries, 
Regional  Planning,  Report  on  Factors 
Involved  in  Carrying  out  the  City  Plan 
presented  to  Commission  Council,  leaving 
one  survey.  Ordinance  on  Subdivisions,  to 
be  completed  during  1932. 

Maine 
Society  of  Art,  Portland 

Pres.  John  Calvin  Stevens. 

Dir.  Alexander  Bower. 
Year's  Achievements:  Numerous  exhi- 
bitions of  fine  arts,  prints  &  etchings;  con- 
ducted School  of  Fine  Arts  with  classes  in 
drawing,  painting  &  design  (registration 
120,  including  Day  School,  Evening  School 
&  Saturday  Morning  Class  for  Children). 

Maryland 
Women's  Civic  League,  Baltimore 

Pres.  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Pickett. 

Sec.  Julia  R.  Rogers. 
Year's  Achievements:  Conducted  Christ- 
mas Giving  &  Give-A-Job  Campaign, 
associated  with  city-wide  Uneinployment 
Campaign;  Smoke  Abatement  Ordinance 
passed;  Smoke  Abatement  Commissioner 
&  Advisory  Board  appointed;  routine 
activities,  such  as  Citizenship  &  Welfare 
work  continued. 
Civic  League,  Hagerstown 

Pres.  Mrs.  James  Findlay. 

Sec.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bradley. 
Year's   Achievements:     Milk-stations   in- 
stalled in  four  large  pubUc  schools;  talks 
by  President  on  forestry  &  good  citizenship 
in  schools  resulted  in  plans  for  memorial 
tree  planting   by   school-children;    League 
sponsors  Annual  Clean-Up  Week. 
Civic  League,  Roland  Park 
Maryland    National   Capital   Park   & 
Planning      Commission,       Silver 
Spring 

Chmn.  Irvin  Owings. 

Sec.-Treaa.  Thomas  Hampton. 

City  Planner.  Irving  C.  Root. 
Year's  Achievements:  Extension  of  main 
drive  of  Rock  Creek  Park  into  Maryland 
1.2  miles;  approximately  150  acres  pur- 
chased in  Rock  Creek  Park  &  Sligo  Creek 
Parkway  projects;  authority  granted  by 
1931  Legislature  for  Commission  to  issue 
bonds  up  to  $1,200,000  for  park-land  pur- 
chase in  Montgomery  County;  boundary 
extended  to  take  in  approximately  20  square 
iniles. 


Civic    &    School    Association,    Prince 
Georges  County,  Takoma  Park 
Pres.  E.  C.  Rowley. 
Sec.  Mrs.  Leroy  Freomire. 

Massachusetts 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects, Boston 

Pres.  Henry  V.  Hubbard. 

Sec.  Bremer  W.  Pond. 

Exec.  Sec.  Bradford  Williams. 
Year's  Achievements:  Codperation  with 
other  organizations  in  working  for  Federal 
legislation  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the  plan  of  the  National  Capital;  prepar- 
ation of  monograph  on  "Colonial  Gardens" 
for  U.  S.  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
Commission;  cooperation  with  other  organ- 
izations in  the  interests  of  the  National 
Parks;  participation  through  members  in 
conferences  on  Roadside  Beautification  & 
State  Parks ;  representation  through  delega- 
tion at  the  following  meetings:  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  &  International  Feder- 
ation for  Housing  &  Town  Planning 
Conference;  &  through  attendance  of 
members  at  President's  Conference  on 
Home  Building  &  Home  Ownership, 
Country  Life  Conference,  Fifth  Traveling 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Civic 
Association,  Detroit,  &  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Executives, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
City  Planning  Board,  Boston 

Chmn.  Frederick  H.  Fay. 

Sec.  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy. 
Year's  Achievements:  Definite  progress 
made  in  Report  on  Thoroughfare  Plan  for 
City  of  Boston  (see  American  Civic  Annual, 
1931);  preparation  of  10-year  program  of 
public  improvements  in  cooperation  with 
municipal  departments;  in  cooperation  with 
special  committee,  including  representa- 
tives of  medical,  civic,  professional  &  other 
groups,  working  on  suppression  &  control  of 
unnecessary  noises ;  usual  studies  on  zoning, 
playgrounds,  street  extension,  underpasses, 
overpasses,  bus  terminals  &  other  related 
subjects  continued. 
Massachusetts  Civic  League,  Boston 

Pres.  Joseph  Lee. 

Sec.  Katherine  Van  Etten  Lyford. 
Year's  Achievements:  Secured  passage  of 
32  children's  welfare  bills;  committee  on 
streets  &  alleys  active  in  urging  cleanUness 
&  better  paving  for  alleys;  in  coSperation 
with  Better  Homes  sponsored  state-wide 
Conference  on  Housing,  for  consideration 
of  housing,  zoning  &  town  planning  prob- 
lems; committee  on  Massachusetts  Bill- 
board Defense  Law  continued  its  fight  in 
defense  of  the  constitutionaUty  of  this  law. 
Massachusetts  State  Forester,  Boston 
(under  Dept.  of  Conservation) 

Commr.  &  State  Forester.  Wm.  A.  L. 
Bazeley. 

Sec.  Charles  O.  Bailey. 
Year's     Achievements:      A     Division     of 
Parks  was  created  in  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation, which  will  acquire  by  purchase 
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or  gift  &  administer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  lands  suitable  for  park  or  recrea- 
tional use  outside  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict; over  1,149,000  trees  planted  in  State 
Forests,  750,000  sold  to  private  individuals 
to  be  planted  on  their  property;  three  new 
fire-towers  added  to  fire-prevention  system ; 
3,557  acres  added  to  State  Forests. 

Michigan 
Village  of  Birmingham,  Birmingham 
Village  Mgr.  J.  W.  Parry. 

Board   op  Wayne   County   Road   Com- 
missioners, Detroit 

Chmn.  John  S.  Haggerty. 

Sec.  WiUiam  F.  Butler. 

Supt.  of  Parks  &  Forestry.  J.  M.  Ben- 
nett. 
Year's  Achievements:  Practically  all  pro- 
jects budgeted  for  the  year  brought  to 
completion;  work  on  superhighways,  in- 
cluding acquisition  of  rights-of-way,  building 
of  additional  grade  separations  (48  now 
under  jurisdiction  of  Board  or  State  High- 
way Dept.  in  Wayne  County)  continued; 
roadside  development  in  all  its  phases 
continued — sodding  of  slopes,  seeding  of 
bare  spots  &  tree  planting  (to  date  55,000 
trees  along  280  miles  of  road) ;  development 
continued  of  6  existing  parks,  comprising 
275  acres. 

CiTT  Plan  Commission,  Detroit 

Pres.  Henry  E.  Beyster. 

Sec.  Walter  H.  Blucher. 
Year's  Achievements:  Studies  made  fcr 
housing  &  for  rehabilitation  of  bhghted 
areas;  location  of  emergency  landing-fields 
along  the  routes  of  air-travel  (at  no  cost 
to  municipality). 

Citizen's  League,  Detroit 

Pres.  Divie  B.  Duffield. 

Sec.  W.  P.  Lovett. 
Year's  Achievements:   Many  new  projects 
have  utilized  the  Metropohtan  District  & 
other  regional  plans,  making  an  economical 
merging  of  offices  &  functions. 


Minnesota 
City  Planning  Board,  St.  Paul 

Chmn.  Gerhard  J.  Bundlie,  Mayor. 

Dir.  dk  Engr.  George  H.  Herrold. 
Year's  Achievements:  Successfully  located 
State  Office  Building  in  conformity  with 
original  plan  by  Cass  Gilbert  for  grouping 
state  buildings;  reached  agreement  with  all 
railroads  entering  city  on  uniformity  of 
signal  protection  at  crossings  (9  companies, 
23Une8). 

Missouri 
Woman's  City  Club,  Kansas  City 

Pres.  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Bush. 

Exec.  Sec.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Doughty. 
Year's  Achievements:  Sponsored  super- 
vised playgrounds;  carried  on  routine  com- 
mittee work  in  Out-Patient  Department 
&  Mothers'  Milk  Station  at  General  Hos- 
pital, Boonville  Reformatory,  Juvenile 
Court  Work,  &  Mothe  rs'  Allow  an  c  t . 


City  Plan  Commission,  St.  Louis 

Chmn.  E.  J.  Russell. 

Sec.  Don  H.  Morgan. 
Year's     Achievements:      Acquisition     of 
Land  for  Memorial  &  Aloe  (Union  Station) 
Plazas   completed;   extensive   widening  of 
Gravois  Avenue  &  Natural  Bridge  Road. 

Nebraska 
Chamber  op  Commerce,  Lincoln 

Pres.  A.  C.  Lau. 

Sec.  W.  S.  Whitten. 
Year's  Achievemerits:  Cooperation  in  all 
civic  activities  continued;  city-planning 
committee  carried  on  studies  of  projective 
thoroughfares,  intersections  &  park  areas, 
&  in  cooperation  with  City  Council  assisted 
in  appointment  of  official  planning  com- 
mission (Greater  Lincoln  Planning  Com- 
mission). 

New  Hampshire 
City  Planning  Board,  Manchester 

Chmn.  Alexis  F.  Bisson. 

Clerk.  WiUiam  F.  Howes. 

New  Jersey 
Women's  Civic  Club,  Absecon 
Union  County  Park  Commission,  Eliza- 
beth 

Pres.  Charles  Hansel. 

Sec.-Engr.  W.  Richmond  Tracy. 
Year's  Achievements:  Progress  in  the 
acquisition,  development  &  maintenance 
of  Park  System,  representing  about  4200 
acres,  used  by  over  4,500,000  persons 
during  1931  (an  increase  of  25%  over 
preceding  year);  real  estate  donations  to 
Park  Commission  exceed  $500,000  in  value 
to  date,  12  acres  valued  at  $75,000  having 
been  received  in  1931.  Extensive  planting 
of  dogwood  &  Japanese  cherry  trees,  re- 
ceived as  gifts. 

Woman's  Club,  Moorestown 
Wayne  Township  Civic  League,  Moun- 
tain View 
Essex  County  Park  Commission,  Newark 

Pres.  Robert  S.  Sinclair. 

Sec.  David  I.  Kelly. 
Year's  Achievements:  Improvements  for 
Branch  Brook  Park  extension  continued; 
new  park  of  123  acres  near  Bloomfield  & 
Montclair  graded,  path  &  storm-water  work 
started;  portion  of  Oraton  Parkway  paved, 
seeded  &  planted;  tea-room  for  South 
Mountain  Reservation  estabhshed;  im- 
provements in  Independence,  Riverbank  & 
Glenfield  Parks  continued. 
Shade  Tree  Division,  Newark 

Supt.  Carl  Bannwart. 
Year's  Achievements:  Three  recently 
estabhshed  parks  improved;  one  thousand 
Bicentennial  trees  planted;  new  1-acre 
playground  park  graded  &  fenced. 
Passaic  County  Park  Commission, 
Paterson 

Pres.  Garret  A.  Hobart. 

Sec.  Charles  A.  Winans. 

Engr.  &  Supt.  Fi-ederick  W.  Loede,  Jr. 
Year's  Achievements:    Completed  acqui- 
sition of  1,148  acres  of  county  park  system; 
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18-hole  golf-course  opened  (enlarged  to 
27  holes  May,  1932) ;  permanent  park  road 
&  park  &  playground  plot  in  Weasel  Brook 
Park  completed. 

CouNTT  OF  Mercer,  Trenton 
County  Engr.  Harry  F.  Harris. 

New  York 
Society  ov  Natural  Sciences,  Buffalo 

Pres.  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin. 

Rec.  Sec.  Seymour  H.  Knox. 

Cor.  Sec.  Darwin  D.  Martin. 
Year's  Achievements:  Participated  in 
various  scientific  expeditions  &  surveys; 
exhibition  program  (ultimately  to  show 
story  of  Man  &  the  Universe)  progressing; 
education  &  radio  programs  continued  & 
expanded.  Average  number  of  visitors  to 
Museum  9,000  per  w^eek. 

Architectural  League,  New  York  City 
Pres.  Raymond  M.  Hood. 
Sec.  Stephen  Francis  Voorhees. 

Long  Island  Chamber  op  Commerce  for 
Kings,  Queens,  Nassau  &  Sup- 
folk  Counties,  New  York  City 

Pres.  Lewis  H.  Pounds. 

Sec.  Meade  C.  Dobson. 
Year's  Achievements:  Advancement  of 
arterial  highways  &  parkways;  improve- 
ment of  roadside  conditions;  progress  of 
port  &  waterway  projects  &  of  planning  & 
zoning  methods;  planting  of  Washington 
Memorial  Elms  at  thirteen  places  visited 
by  President  Washington;  considerable 
progress  in  coSperative  activities  of  L.  I. 
civic  organizations  &  development  of 
community  spirit. 

New  York  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  New  York 
City 

Pres.  Stephen  Francis  Voorhees. 

Sec.  Eric  Kebbon. 
Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc.,  New 
York  City 

Pres.  George  McAneny. 

Sec.  Lawrence  M.  Orton. 
Year's  Achievements:  General  planning 
assistance  given  municipalities  in  Region; 
instrumental  in  creating  new  planning 
boards  &  zoning  commissions  throughout 
area;  in  addition  took  over  staff  formerly 
operating  under  Regional  Plan  Committee, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  technical 
preparation  &  publication  of  New  York 
Regional  Plan.  The  Committee's  work 
ended  with  the  completion  of  plan  Vol.  II 
"The  Building  of  the  City"  (Dec,  1931)  & 
its  staff  merged  with  that  of  the  Associa- 
tion, so  that  the  Plan  may  be  kept  an  up- 
to-date  &  effective  guide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Region. 

Monroe  County  Regional  Planning 
Board,  Rochester 

Chmn.  Donald  S.  Barrows. 

Sec.  J.  Franklin  Bonner. 
Year's  Achievements:  Collection,  study 
&  appUcation  of  data  &  statistics  (including 
surveys  on  housing,  rural,  social  &  trade 
area?,  land  classification,  port  development, 
traffic  &  transportation  studies)  as  well  as 
atrial  surveys  &  making  of  new  topographic 


map  by  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  progressing 
well  ahead  of  schedule;  study  of  existing 
zoning  ordinances  throughout  county;  new 
rules  &  regulations  drawn  up  covering  sub- 
division of  land  (adopted  by  Board  of  Super- 
visors effective  Jan.  1,  1932);  two  reports: 
"The  Major  Highway  System  of  Monroe 
County"  &  "The  Population  of  the  Monroe 
Region"  almost  completed. 

North  Carolina 
State  Department  of  Conservation  A 
Development,  Raleigh 

Dir.  J.  W.  Harrelson. 

Sec.  Paul  Kelly. 
Year's  Achievements:  Total  of  State  Game 
Refuges  brought  up  to  300,000  acres;  first 
Inter-State  Game  Refuge,  approximately 
16,000  acres  estabhshed  with  Tennessee 
under  name  of  Andrew  Johnson  Inter- 
State  Refuge;  program  for  State  acquisition 
of  Linville  Gorge  as  State  Park  launched; 
received  gift  of  20,000  acres  of  land  &  water 
areas  on  North  Carohna  coast  for  State 
game  refuge  &  park;  in  cooperation  with 
Fort  Bragg  officials.  State  Highway  Com- 
mission &  City  of  Fayetteville  began  road- 
side beautification  of  9  miles  of  Fort 
Bragg-Fayette\411e  Highway,  as  an  example 
in  tree-planting  «S:  sodding  shoulders; 
4  miles  of  State  Highway  No.  10  near 
Raleigh  planted  in  cooperation  with  Ameri- 
can Business  Club;  cooperated  with  Izaak 
Walton  League  &  Boy  Scouts  in  reforesting 
Raleigh  Municipal  Watershed. 

Ohio 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Akron 

Pres.  Hesket  H.  Kuhn. 

Sec.  Vincent  S.  Stevens. 
Year's  Achievements:  Action  by  Muni- 
cipal Research  Bureau  &  Chamber  of 
Commerce  taxation  committees  resulted  in 
reduction  of  City,  County  &  Board  of  Edu- 
cation operating  budgets,  representing  a 
saving  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  taxpayers;  industrial  Water  Study 
formed  basis  for  readjustment  of  industrial 
water-rates,  improving  industrial  conditions. 
Better  Housing  League,  Cincinnati 

Pres.  August  Marx. 

Exec.  Sec.  Bleecker  Marquette. 
Year's  Achievements:  In  cooperation  with 
Public  Welfare  Dept.  gave  employment  to 
25  men,  &  supervised  their  work  of  repairing 
houses  where  owners  could  not  afford 
needed  repairs  (50  houses  repaired);  in- 
struction of  tenants  in  sanitation  &  house- 
hold management,  persuaded  landlords  to 
put  in  needed  repairs;  household  manage- 
ment class  for  50  colored  women  continued; 
school  course  in  pubUc  &  parochial  schools 
on  Housing  &  City  Planning  continued; 
active  in  revision  of  Housing  Code  & 
Zoning  Ordinance;  took  part  in  White 
House  Conference  on  Home  Building  & 
Home  Ownership. 
Chamber  op  Commerce,  Cleveland 

Pres.  L.  W.  Greve. 

Sec.  Munaon  Havens. 
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Lucas    County    Planninq    Commission, 
Toledo 

Chmn.  George  D.  Lehman. 

Engr.  Charles  D.  Hatch. 
Year's  Achievements:  Filling  in  portions 
of  abandoned  canal ;  acquiring  &  developing 
extensive  river-front  park-sites;  building 
new  boulevard  along  Maumee  River; 
widening  highways  entering  Toledo  & 
eliminating  dangerous  ditches;  protecting 
wild  life  in  park,  created  for  bird-lovers  & 
students  of  nature. 

Pennsylrania 
CoMMUNiTT  Health  &  Civic  Association, 
Ardmore 
Pres.  William  J.  Serrill. 
Sec.  Alfred  C.  Maule. 
Valley    Planning    Association,     East 
Pittsburgh 
Pres.  R.  L.  Wilson. 
Sec.  W.  O  Rettig,  2nd. 

Bureau  op  Municipal  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment OF  Internal  Affairs,  Har- 

RI8BURO 

Dir.  J.  Herman  Kniseley. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Harrisburq 

Pres.  D.  A.  EUas. 

iSec.  Daniel  N.  Casey. 
Year's  Achievements:  In  conjunction  with 
local  Motor  Club  Road  Committee  urged 
widening  &  rebuilding  of  Lancaster  Pike 
between  Steelton  &  Middle  town;  three-way 
road  completed,  thorough  survey  of  traffic 
flow  made  &  incorporated  in  Mayor's 
report  on  all  traffic  conditions;  widening  & 
general  improvement  of  South  Second 
Street  completed;  development  of  River 
Park  &  ItaUan  Lake  Park  continued. 

Civic  Club,  Harrisburq 

Pres.  Mrs.  Martin  F.  Fager. 
Rec.  Sec.  Mrs.  Henry  Baish. 
Cor.  Sec.  Mrs.  John  T.  Harris. 
Year's    Achievements:     Maintained    full 
year's  scholarship  in  Harrisburg  School  of 
Art;  sponsored  planting  of  500  flowering 
crab-apple  trees  in  city;  600  plots  of  ground 
given  to  unemployed  for  vegetable  gardens; 
supervision  of  milk,   meats  &  other  food 
supphes  in  city  markets  continued;  proper 
policing  of  parks  &  streets  supervised. 

Department  of  Highways,  Harrisburq 
Highway  Forester:  Walter  D.  Ludwig. 

Municipal  League,  Harrisburg 
Pres.  Vance  C.  McCormick. 
Sec.  J.  Horace  McFarland. 
Year's  Achievements:  League  acts  mostly 

as  a  watchdog;  when  need  arises,  it  moves 

quickly  &  quietly,  but  with  considerable 

efficiency. 

State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Harris- 
burq 
Pres.  Alba  B.  Johnson. 
Sec.  George  E.  Foss. 
Year's     Achievemerits:      Information     & 
encouragement  given  to  local  chambers  of 
commerce  throughout  state  in  all  activities 
connected  with  outdoor  civic  improvement. 


State     Federation     of     Pennsylvania 
Women,  Harrisburq 

Pres.  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hamilton. 

Sec.  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Perry. 
Year's  Achievements:  Federation's  con- 
servation program  included  preservation  of 
Historic  Trees  &  Milestones;  support  of 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association's  program 
of  park-development  by  urging  each  club  to 
make  a  survey  of  conditions  regarding 
existing  parks  &  park  possibilities  in  its 
own  district;  support  of  movement  to  in- 
troduce simple  course  of  forestry  in  public 
schools;  cooperation  with  Highway  Depart- 
ment in  removal  of  dangerous  signs; 
preparation  of  three-year  planting  pro- 
gram (by  counties)  for  Lincoln  Highway; 
extensive  tree-planting  campaign  during 
Bicentennial  year  to  be  sponsored  by 
every  club  (470)  in  Federation. 

City  of  Johnstown,  Johnstown 

City  Planning  Commission,  Johnstown 

Pres.  Peter  L.  Carpenter. 

Sec.  George  S.  Fockler. 
Year's  Achievements:  Additional  land  has 
been  obtained  as  result  of  fill  made  between 
street  &  river,  &  has  been  named  "Suppes 
Park"  in  memory  of  original  owners. 

The  Art  Club  op  Philadelphia,  Phila- 
delphia 
Pres.  Arthur  D.  Smith. 
Sec.  Samuel  W.  Cooper. 

City  Parks  Association,  Philadelphia 

Pres.  Eli  Kirk  Price. 

Sec.  H.  Eugene  Heine. 
Year's  Achievements:  Careful  contact 
with  &  persistent  propaganda  for  all  mat- 
ters of  civic  beautification,  with  particular 
stress  on  increase  of  small  parks  &  park-like 
spaces. 
Civic  Club,  Philadelphia 

Pres.  Katharine  Brinley. 

Gen.  Sec.  Claire  B.  MacAfee. 
Year's  Achievem,ents:  Welfare:  Increase 
in  volunteer  visiting  of  child  wards  of  city. 
(Children  placed  in  foster  homes  by  muni- 
cipal court.)  Cleaner  Philadelphia:  Contest 
held,  prizes  given  for  best  posters  by  chil- 
dren under  16.  Motion  Pictures:  Petition 
signed  by  organizations  representing 
150,000  people  sent  to  Governor  &  State 
Board  of  Censors  urging  stricter  interpre- 
tation of  law  regarding  censorship.  Archi- 
tectural Survey  of  Old  Philadelphia  com- 
pleted by  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of 
A.  I.  A.  (started  by  Chairman  of  Municipal 
Art  Committee  of  the  Civic  Club,  who 
procured  the  funds);  a  number  of  unem- 

Sloyed  architectural  draftsmen  have  bene- 
ted  by  this  work;  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Landmarks, 
founded  March,  1931,  is  the  outcome  of 
the  Survey. 

Council     for     the     Preservation     of 
Natural  Beauty,  Philadelphia 
Pres.  Mrs.  WiUiam  T.  ElUott. 
Sec.  Mrs.  Arthur  Thomas. 
Year's  Achievements:   Roadside  improve- 
ments were  carried  on  at  various  points. 
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Faikmount  Park  Art  Association,  Phila- 
delphia 

Pre*.  Roland  L.  Taylor. 

Sec.  Henri  Marceau. 
Year's  Achievements:  Completion  of  the 
John  Harrison  Memorial;  preparation  of 
preliminary  plans  for  carrying  out  terms  of 
will  of  Ellen  Phillips  Samuel,  which  con- 
templates a  sculptural  ensemble  along  the 
East  River  Drive  in  Fairmount  Park 
commemorating  the  history  of  America  from 
the  earliest  times. 

New  Century  Club,  Philadelphia 

Prea.  Mrs.  Lewis  R.  Dick. 

Sec.  Emma  L.  Crowell. 
Year's  Achievements:  Two  scholarships 
added,  making  a  total  of  15  loan  scholar- 
ships; $800  contributed  to  playground 
work;  white  pines  planted  in  honor  of 
George  Washington  Bicentennial. 

Philadelphia  Commission,  Philadelphia 
Pres.  Philip  S.  Collins. 
Sec.  Clarence  Gardner. 
Year's    Achievements:     Commission    en- 
dorsed new  Appraisers'  Stores  &  Custom 
House  for  Philadelphia  &  expressed  opinion 
that  the  National  Government  should  con- 
struct a  Court  House  for  the  use  of  the 
Federal  Courts  <&:   their  associate  offices, 
preferably  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Parkway. 
Regional  Planning  Federation  of  the 
Philadelphia  Tri-State  District, 
Philadelphia 
Pres.  Col.  Samuel  P.  Wetherill,  Jr. 
Exec.  Dir.  W.  H.  Connell. 
Year's  Achievements:    Regional  Plan  of 
the    Philadelphia    Tri-State    District    was 
presented    to   the   people    of   the    Region 
March  16.  1932. 

Citizens'     Committee    on    City    Plan, 

Pittsburgh 
Pres.  Charles  D.  Armstrong. 
Architect  &   Town  Planner.  Frederick 

Bigger. 

Civic     Club    or    Allegheny    County, 
Pittsburgh 

Prea.  Henry  N.  MuUer. 

Sec.  H.  Marie  Dermitt. 
Year's  Achievements:  Published  2  pamph- 
lets of  voters'  information  on  candidates; 
conducted  survey  of  city  recreation  centers ; 
secured  removal  of  certain  billboards  & 
worked  against  posting  of  political  placards; 
active  in  city  budget  sessions,  tax  reductions 
&  traflfic  code  movements;  cooperated  in 
gardens  for  unemployed;  sponsored  spring 
flower  show,  chrysanthemum  show  &  gar- 
den pageant;  outdoor  Christmas  lighting; 
mental  tests  &  scholarships  for  exception- 
ally able  youths;  the  Soho  PubUc  Baths, 
owned  &  operated  by  Civic  Club,  recorded 
27,707  baths;  5,681  women  used  the  pubhc 
laundry;  10,974  children  cared  for  in  day- 
nursery;  6292  lunches  served  to  school- 
children; 17,250  bottles  of  milk  distributed. 

City  Plan  Commission,  Scranton 

Prea.  Frederick  L.  Brown. 

Sec.  R.  H.  Martin. 
Year's   Achievements:    Educational  pro- 
gram for  comprehensive  city  plan  carried 


through ;  plans  adopted  for  the  improvemen  t 
of  Notch  Highway  leading  out  of  city  on  the 
north,  work  to  be  completed  this  year. 

Chester  County  Forest,  Park  &  Plan- 
ning Association,  West  Chester 
Pres.  P.  M.  Sharpies. 
Sec.  John  W.  Herring. 
Year's   Achievements:     Propaganda   pro- 
gram for  State  Park  development  in  this 
region;  study  of  several  local  park  projects; 
aided    movement    of    Pennsylvania    Park 
Association    to    create    State    Park    Com- 
mission   &    secure    an    appropriation     of 
$50,000;  joined  with  neighboring  counties 
in  forming  "South  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Park  Association." 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Williamsport 

Pres.  H.  Merrill  Winner. 

Sec.  William  S.  Millener. 
Year's  Achievements:  Cooperated  with 
City  Council  in  financing  cost  of  a  Thor- 
oughfare Plan  for  Williamsport;  coSperated 
with  Planning  Commission  in  preparation 
&  passage  of  Zoning  Ordinance. 

Rhode  Island 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Providence 

Pres.  Archie  W.  Merchant. 

Sec.  Richard  B.  Watrous. 
Year's  Achievements:  Codperated  closely 
with  City  Plan  Commission  through  its 
representative  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  City  Plan  Commission;  the  Advisory 
Committee  (organized  in  1931)  cooperated 
with  the  City  Plan  Commission  in  the  se- 
lection of  Frederick  L.  Acker  man,  of  New 
York,  to  prepare  plans  to  determine  & 
regulate  future  growth  of  the  Market 
Square  Area;  plans  approved  by  the  Cora- 
mission  in  December;  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Mr. 
Ackerman  was  retained  to  continue  ex- 
tended studies  during  1932;  the  Noise 
Abatement  Committee  continued  work  for 
the  passage  of  an  ordinance  similar  to  the 
New  York  ordinance. 

Civic  Improvement  &  Park  Association 
OF  R.  I.,  Providence 

Pres.  Charles  B.  Mackinney. 

Sec.  Richard  B.  Watrous. 
Year's  Achievements:  Cooperated  with 
City  Plan  Commission  by  appointment  of 
the  Secretary  as  member  of  its  Advisory 
Committee;  continued  work  for  legislative 
enabling  act  to  create  city  planning  com- 
missions in  all  cities  &  towns  of  Rhode 
Island  &  to  develop  Regional  Planning; 
established  bureaus  of  information  con- 
cerning bathing  beaches  along  Narragansett 
Bay;  held  tenth  Annual  meeting  April  27, 
1932. 

Texas 
City  Plan  Commission,  Dallas 
Chmn.  Alex  F.  Weisberg. 
Engr.  David  L.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Year'a  Achievements:    Opening  &  widen- 
ing of  7  streets    (total   cost  $2,331,166); 
completion  of  first  year's  successful  operation 
luder   comprehensive    Zoning    Ordinance; 
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adoption  of  special  regulations  governing 
approval  of  plats  of  land  within  5  miles  of 
city  limits. 
Kessleb  Plan  Association,  Dallas 

Pres.  D.  E.  H.  Gary. 

Sec.  John  E.  Surratt. 

Virginia 
Woman's    Club    of    Accomac    County, 

On  LET 

Landscape    Division,    Conservation    & 
Development  Department,  Rich- 
mond 
Head  R.  E.  Burson. 

Williamsburg     Holding     Corporation, 
Williamsburg 

Wisconsin 
State  Conservation  Commission,  Madi- 
son 

Dir.  Paul  D.  Kelleter. 
Year's  Achievements:  Preparation  of 
adequate  forestry  protection  program  & 
of  State  Forest  planting  program  ensuring 
the  planting  of  10,000  acres  annually;  im- 
provement of  existing  State  Parks,  estab- 
lishment of  12  wild-Hfe  refuges  (approxi- 
mately 1,000  acres  each)  in  accordance 
with  state-wide  game  &  wild-life  refuge  & 
sanctuary  program;  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram for  State  Forests  begun. 
Citt  Club,  Milwaukee 

Pres.  Max  W.  Nohl. 

Sec.  Bernard  Fahey. 

Civic  Sec.  Leo  Tiefenthaler. 
Year's  Achievements:  Assisted  at  the 
referendum  in  April  in  securing  approval 
by  voters  on  Kline  bill,  a  comprehensive 
condemnation  «k  benefit  assessment  law; 
assisted  in  defeat  of  proposal  to  put  county 
outdoor  relief  on  voucher  basis;  drafted 
report  on  county  parkway  system;  active 
in  support  of  various  safety  measures  before 
State  Legislature;  conducted  a  survey  of 
billboards  in  the  county  &  carried  on  cam- 
paign against  billboards. 


Foreign  Organizations 
Provincial   Town    &    Rural   Planning 
Advisory  Board,   Edmonton,  Al- 
berta, Canada 
Dir.  Horace  L.  Seymour. 
Ontario     Horticultural     Association, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
Pres.  Dr.  A.  T.  Morrow. 
Sec.  <&  Editor.  J.  Lockie  Wilson. 
Year's  Achievements:   Extensive  roadside 
planting  of  trees;  beautification  of  school- 
grounds;  park  areas  estabhshed  in  small 
centers;     soldiers'     memorials     beautified; 
garden  competitions  &  flower  shows  carried 
on  by  293  associated  societies  throughout 
the  Province.    The  Association  is  now  the 
largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world; 
total   expenditures    for    horticultural   pur- 
poses in  1931  amounted  to  $131,677. 
Town  Planning  Commission,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  Canada 
Chmn.  Arthur  G.  Smith. 
Engr.  &  Sec.  J.  Alexander  Walker. 
Year's  Achievements:  Complete  field  sur- 
vey of  streets  to  be  widened  to  ascertain 
amount    of    interference    in    development 
abutting     these     streets,     preparatory     to 
framing    necessary    legislation    for    street- 
widening    program;    Kingsway,    entry    to 
Vancouver  from  Pacific  Highway  widened 
from  66  to  99  ft.  within  city  limits;  report 
&  draft  legislation   covering  architectural 
control    prepared    &    submitted    to    City 
Council. 

Ministry  or  Health,  London,  England 
Siedlungsverband     Ruhrkohlenbezirk, 
Essen,  Germany 
JDtr.  Dr.  Robert  Schmidt. 
Nbdbblandsch    Instituut    Voor    Volk- 

8HUI8VE9TING    EN    StBDBBOUW,    AM- 
STERDAM, Holland 
Pres.  M.  J.  I.  de  Jonge  van  EUemeet. 
Sec.-Dir.  D.  Hudig. 
Year's    Achievements:     Maintains    com- 
mittees   on    City    Planning,    Legislation , 
^um  Clearance  &  Landscape  Architecture. 


Subscribing  Libraries 


Alabama 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  Library, 

Auburn. 
Public     Library,      Birmingham.       Dir.: 

Lila  May  Chapman. 
University  of  Alabama  Library,  Univer- 
sity.  Ln.:  Alice  S.  Wyman. 
Arizona 

Public     Library,     Phoenix.      Ln.:  Mrs. 

Effie  Carmichael. 
Caufornia 

Public    Library,    Berkeley.     Ln.:  Susan 

T.  Smith. 
University  of  California  Library,  Berke- 
ley.  Ln.:  Harold  L.  Leupp. 
State    Teachers'    College,    Chico.    Ln.: 

Alice  Anderson. 
County  of  Los  Angeles  Free  Library,  Los 

Angeles.   Ln.:  Helen  E.  Vogleson. 
PubHc     Library,     Los     Angeles.      Ln.: 

Everett  R.  Perry. 
University      of      Southern      California 

Library,  Los  Angeles.    Ln.:  Charlotte 

M.  Drake. 
Pubhc  Library,  Pasadena.  Ln.:  Jeannette 

M.  Drake. 
City    Free    Library,    Sacramento.     Ln.: 

W.  F.  Purnell. 
Colorado 

University  of  Colorado  Library,  Boulder, 

Ln.:  C.  Henry  Smith. 
Public  Library,  Denver.    Ln.:  Malcolm 

G.  Wyer. 
University  of  Denver  Library,  Denver. 

Ln.:  Linda  M.  Clatworthy. 
Connecticut 

State    Library,    Hartford.     Ln.:  George 

S.  Godard. 
District  of  Columbia 

Library     of     Congress.      Ln.:  Herbert 

Putnam. 
Fix>rida 

University  of  Florida  Library,  Gaines- 
ville. Ln.:  Cora  Miltimore. 
Hawaii 

Municipal  Reference  Library,  Honolulu. 

Ln.:  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Bartlett. 
Illinois 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago.    Ln.:  J. 

Christian  Bay. 
Public  Library,  Chicago.    Ln.:  Carl  B. 

Rodan. 
University      Libraries,      University      of 

Chicago.   Dir.:  M.  Llewellyn  Raney. 
Northwestern  University  Library,  Evans- 
ton.   Ln.:  Theodore  W.  Koch. 
Municipal  Reference  Library,  Galesburg. 

Dir.:  Julia  E.  Baily. 
Legislative    Reference    Bureau,    Spring- 
field.  Ln.:  Mrs.  Gladys  H.  Peterson. 
State      Library,       Springfield.        Supt.: 

Harriet  M.  Skogh. 
University  of  Illinois  Library,  Urbana. 

Ln.:  P.  L.  Windsor. 
Indiana 
Pubhc      Library,      Indianapolis.       Ln.: 

Luther  L.  Dickerson. 
State  Library,  Indianapolis.   Dir.:  Louis 

J.  Bailey. 
Purdue   University   Library,   Lafayette. 

Ln.:  WilUam  M.  Hepburn. 
School  City  of  La  Porte,  La  Porte. 


Iowa 

Iowa  State  College  Library,  Ames.   Ln.: 

Charles  H.  Brown. 
State  Library,  Des  Moines.    Ln.:  John- 
son Brigham. 
Iowa    State    University    Library,    Iowa 

City.   Dir.:  Milton  E.  Lord. 
Kansas 

Bureau     of     Governmental      Research, 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 
Porter  Library,  State  Teachers  College, 

Pittsburg.   Ln.:  Odella  Nation. 
University  of  Wichita  Library,  Wichita. 
Louisiana 

Howard  Memorial  Library,  New  Orleans. 

Ln.:  Robert  J.  Usher. 
Maryland 

Department    of    Legislative    Reference, 

Baltimore.        Executive:  Horace      E. 

Flack. 
Enoch   Pratt  Free   Library,  Baltimore. 

Ln.:  Joseph  L.  Wheeler. 
Massachusetts 

Bureau  of  Government,  Amherst  College, 

Amherst.      In    Charge:  Prof.     PhiUip 

Bradley. 
Massachusetts       Agricultural       College 

Library,      Amherst.       Ln.:  Basil     B, 

Wood. 
PubHc   Library,    Boston.     Dir.:  Charles 

F.  D.  Belden. 
State  Library,  Boston.    Ln,:  Edward  H. 

Redstone. 
Harvard    College    Library,    Cambridge. 

Ln.:  Alfred  C.  Potter. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Cambridge.   Ln.:  William  N.  Seaver. 
School  of  City  Planning  Library,  Har- 
vard    University,     Cambridge.      Ln.: 

Katherine  McNamara. 
City    Library    Association,    Springfield. 

Ln.:  Hiller  C.  Wellman. 
Public    Library,    Waltham.     Ln.:  Leslie 

T.  Little. 
Michigan 

Bureau    of   Government,    University   of 

Michigan,     Ann     Arbor.      Dir.:  Prof. 

Thomas  H.  Reed. 
General  Library,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor.   Ln.:  W.  W.  Bishop. 
PubHc     Library,     Detroit.      Ln.:  Adam 

Strohm. 
PubHc    Library,    Grand    Rapids.     Ln.: 

Samuel  H.  Ranck. 
State      Library,      Lansing.       Ln.:  Mrs. 

Mary  E.  Frankhauser. 
Dorsch     Memorial     Library,     Monroe. 

Ln.:  Mary  J.  Crowther. 
Minnesota 
PubHc  Library,  MinneapoHs.  Ln.:  Gratia 

A.  Countryman. 
PubHc    Library,    St.    Paul.     Ln.:  Mrs. 

Jennie  T.  Jennings. 
State     Library,     St.     Paul.      Ln.:  Paul 

Danzingberg. 
Mississippi 

University  of  Mississippi  Library,  Uni- 
versity.  Ln.:  Whitman  Davis. 
Missouri 

PubHc     Library,     Kansas     City.      Ln.: 

Purd  B.  Wright. 
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Missouri,  continued 

Public  Library,  St.  Joseph.    Ln.:  Irving 

R.  Bundy. 
Municipal  Reference  Library,  St.  Louis. 

Ln.:  Lucius  H.  Cannon. 
Public  Library,  St.  Louis.    Ln.:  Arthur 

E.  Bostwick. 
Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska  Library,  Lincoln. 

Ln.:  Gilbert  H.  Doane. 
Public     Library,     Omaha.      Ln.:  Edith 

Tobitt. 
New  Hampshire 

Dartmouth    College    Library,    Hanover. 

Ln.:  Nathaniel  L.  Goodrich. 
New  Jersey 

Free     Public     Library,     Newark.      Ln.: 

Beatrice  Winser. 
Rutgers  University  Library,  New  Bruns- 
wick.  Ln.:  George  A.  Osborn. 
Princeton  University  Library,  Princeton. 

Ln.:  James  Thayer  Gerould. 
Free    Public     Library,     Trenton.      Ln.: 

Howard  L.  Hughes. 
New  York 

State  Library,  Albany.    Dir.:  James  I. 

Wyer. 
Public    Library,    Buffalo.     Ln.:  Walter 

L.  Brown. 
Colgate   University   Library,    Hamilton. 

Chief      Ln.:  Dr.      Charles      Worthen 

Spencer. 
Columbia  University  Library,  New  York 

City.    Ln.:  Roger  Ho wson. 
Public  Library,   New  York  City.    Dir.: 

Edwin  H.  Anderson. 
Teachers     College     Library,     Columbia 

University,     New    York    City.      Ln.: 

Eleanor  M.  Witmer. 
Public  Library,  Rochester.  Ln.:  William 

F.  Yust. 
North  Carolina 

Duke  University  Library,  Durham.   Ln.: 

Joseph  Penn  Breedlove. 
School  of  Law,   Duke  University,  Dur- 
ham.  Ln.:  Arthur  Henry  Glanz. 
N.   C.   State  College   of  Agriculture   & 

Engineering,      Raleigh.       Ln.:  Frank 

Capps. 
Ohio 

Public    Library,    Akron.     Ln.:  Will    H. 

Collins. 
Municipal    Reference    Bureau,    City    of 

Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 
Municipal  Reference  Bureau,  University 

of      Cincinnati,      Cincinnati,        Dir.: 

Edward  A.  Henry. 
Public  Library,   Cincinnati.     Ln.:  Chal- 
mers Hadley. 
Adelbert      College      Library,      Western 

Reserve   University,   Cleveland.     Ln.: 

George  F.  Strong. 
PubUc   Library,   Cleveland.     Ln.:  Linda 

A.  Eastman. 
State     University    Library,     Columbus. 

Ln.:  Earl  N.  Manchester. 
Oregon 

University  of  Oregon  Library,  Eugene. 

Ln.:  Matthew  H.  Douglass. 
State  Library,  Salem.    Ln.:  Harriet  C. 

Long. 


Pennsylvania 

J.  Herman  Bosler  Memorial  Library, 
Carlisle. 

Public  Library,  Harrisburg.  Ln.:  Alice 
Rhea  Eaton. 

A.  Herr  Smith  Memorial  Library,  Lan- 
caster.  Ln.:  Helen  Barbara  Umble. 

Drexel  Institute,  School  of  Library 
Science,  Philadelphia.  Dir. :  Mrs.  Anne 
W.  Howland. 

Lippincott  Library,  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  &  Commerce,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Ln.: 
Dorothy  Bemis. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library, 
Philadelphia.  Ln.:  Asa  Don  Dickin- 
son. 

Allegheny  Carnegie  Free  Library,  Pitts- 
burgh.  Ln.:  David  D.  Cadugan. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh.  Dir.:  Ralph  Munn. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  Library,  Pitts- 
burgh.  Ln.:  J.  Howard  Dice. 

Swarthmore    College    Library,    Swarth- 
raore.   Ln.:  Charles  B.  Shaw. 
Rhode  Island 

Public  Library,  Providence.  Ln.: 
Clarence  E.  Sherman. 

State  Library,  Providence.  Ln.:  Herbert 
O.  Brigham. 
Tennessee 

Public     Library,     Chattanooga.      Dir.: 
Nora  Crimmina. 
Texas 

State  Library  and  Historical  Commis- 
sion, Austin.  Acting  Ln.:  Fannie  M. 
Wilcox. 

Public  Library,  Dallas.  Ln.:  Cleora 
Clanton. 

Pubhc    Library,    El    Paso.     Ln.:  Mrs. 
Maud  D.  Sullivan. 
Utah 

Free   Public   Library,    Salt    Lake   City. 
Ln.:  Joanna  H.  Sprague. 
Vermont 

State       Library,       MontpeHer.        Ln.: 
Harrison  J.  Conant. 
Virginia 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  Library, 
Blacksburg.  Ln.:  Ralph  M.  Brown. 

College    of    William    &    Mary    Library, 
Williamsburg.  Ln.:  E.  G.  Swem. 
Washington 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman. 
Ln.:  WiUiam  W.  Foote. 

Pubhc  Library,  Seattle.  Ln.:  Judson 
Toll  Jennings. 

Public    Library,  Spokane.     Ln.:  George 
W.  FuUer. 
West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  University  Library,  Mor- 
gantown.   Ln.:  Lonna  D.  Arnett. 
Wisconsin 

Kellogg  Public  Library,  Green  Bay. 
Ln.:  Sybil  Schuette. 

Municipal  Reference  Library,  Milwaukee 
PubUc     Library,     Milwaukee.      Ln.: 
Matthew  S.  Dudgeon. 
Wyoming 

University  of  Wyoming  Library,  Laramie. 
Ln.:  Mary  E.  Marks. 


National  Exchange  Members 


American     Association     of     Museums, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Pres.  Paul  J.  Sachs. 
Dir.  Laurence  Vail  Coleman. 
Year'a     Achievements:       Publication     of 
Handbook  of  American  Museums  contain- 
ing full  information  about  the  1400  mu- 
seumg    of    the    country;     completion    of 
statistical    study    of    American    museums 
published  by  U.  S.   Office  of  Education; 
built    trailside    museum    in    Yellowstone 
National     Park;     continued    research    in 
museum  education  in  several  cities;  annual 
meeting  in  Pittsburgh. 

Publication:  "Museum  News." 

American   Federation  of  Arts,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Pres.  Frederic  Allen  Whiting. 
Sec,  Leila  Mechlin. 

Year^a  Achievements:  The  organization 
has  been  considerably  developed  in  order 
to  make  its  service  more  effective,  all  three 
publications  having  been  revised  typograph- 
ically &  reorganized;  the  Magazine  of  Art 
was  developed  into  a  plan  of  sections 
assigned  to  different  subjects,  including 
The  New  Washington  &  Civic  Art,  Theatre, 
Music,  Graphic  Arts,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
etc.;  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Work  have  grown  consider- 
ably, a  total  of  86  art  exhibitions  having 
been  sent  out  during  the  year  (representing 
an  increase  of  48%  over  number  sent  out 
last  year);  routine  services,  such  as  loans 
from  library  &  the  study  &  development  of 
art-educational  projects  continued. 

Publications:  "American  Magazine  of 
Art";  "American  Art  Annual";  "American 
Art  Sales." 


American  Forestrt  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Pres.  George  D.  Pratt. 
Sec.  Ovid  Butler. 

Yearns  Achievements:  Completed  three- 
year  education  campaign  against  foreet- 
fires  in  the  South;  sponsored  planting  of 
over  100,000  trees  with  historical  traditions 
during  second  year  of  National  Tree  Plant- 
ing Project;  stimulated  forest  knowledge 
&  activities  among  children  by  conferring 
tree  medals  in  fifteen  states,  Alaska,  &  the 
District  of  Columbia;  extended  coSperation 
to  schools  throughout  country  in  teaching 
forest  conservation;  opposed  bill  for  dis- 
position of  remaining  Public  Domain,  «fe 
promoted  bills  for  more  adequate  forest 
protection  &  recreational  use  of  National 
Forests,  forest  research,  reforestation  & 
erosion  control,  together  with  bills  to  create 
Isle  Royale  National  Park  &  the  Everglades 
National  Park. 


Publication:  "American  Forests.' 


American     Institute     of     Architects, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Pres.  E.  J.  Russell. 
Sec.  Frank  C.  Baldwin. 

Year's  Achievements:  65th  Convention 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  when  the  Insti- 
tute's committees  reported  on  their  activi- 
ties for  the  past  year. 

Publication:  "The  Octagon." 

American  Game  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Pres.  Seth  Gordon. 
Sec.  A.  S.  Houghton. 

Year's  Achievements:  Moved  headquar- 
ters to  National  Capital  in  order  to  handle 
nation-wide  activities  to  better  advantage; 
trained  field  staff  of  Game  Research  Divi- 
sion of  Du  Pont  Company  taken  over  as  of 
January  1,  1932;  urged  establishment  of 
water-fowl  breeding-grounds  &  refuge 
program,  suggesting  need  of  bond  issue  of 
$25,000,000  to  be  retired  from  Federal 
hunting  license,  to  be  paid  by  duck-hunters; 
impressed  states  with  their  responsibility 
toward  migratory  water-fowl,  urging  them 
to  launch  restoration  programs. 

Publication:  "American  Game." 

American   Nature   Association,   Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Pres.  Arthur  Newton  Pack. 
Sec.  Percival  S.  Ridsdale. 

Year's  Achievements:  Furthering  con- 
servation in  general,  roadside  beautification 
&  billboard  eUmination  in  particular;  also 
conducting  exploration  &  movie  photo- 
graphy among  the  islands  &  waters  of 
Alaska. 

Publications:  "American  Nature  Maga- 
zine"; "Roadside  Bulletin." 

Garden  Club  of  America,   New  York 
City 
Pres.  Mrs.  Jonathan  Bulkley. 
Sec.  Mrs.  Percy  H,  WiUiams. 

Year'a  Achievements:  Outstanding  accom- 
plishment of  the  past  year,  publicly  an- 
nounced at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  Long 
Island,  is  the  purchase  of  a  Redwood  Grove 
of  2552.72  acres  situated  on  the  Redwood 
Highway.  This  tract  has  been  deeded  to 
the  State  of  California  to  be  preserved  for 
all  time.  The  area  selected  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  Redwood  District. 
The  acreage  includes  the  entire  watershed 
of  Canoe  Creek  for  a  distance  of  2  miles. 
One  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  the 
public  given  by  a  member  club  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  is  being  made  by 
the  Garden  Club  of  Cleveland,  which  main- 
tains a  Garden  Center  manned  by  a  Low- 
thorpe  Graduate  in  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, a  Librarian,  &  amateur  helpers.  This 
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Center  gives  to  the  public  in  Cleveland  free 
information  regarding  planting  the  small 
home.  Each  month  an  exhibit  is  placed  in 
the  Center  so  arranged  as  to  increase  interest 
&  knowledge.  Other  clubs  are  planning 
similar  contributions  to  the  information  of 
the  public. 

Publication:  "Bulletin    of     the    Garden 
Club  of  America." 

IzAAK  Walton  League,  Chicago,  III. 

Pres.  Dr.  Preston  Bradly. 

Sec.  Fred  N.  Peet. 
Year's  Achievements:  Continued  cam- 
paign for  acquisition  of  wild-life  refuges  & 
virgin  areas  to  safeguard  scenic,  historic, 
scientific,  &  recreational  values  throughout 
the  country;  League  is  also  encouraging 
the  development  of  farmer-hunter  partner- 
ships in  order  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  rural  residents  & 
city  hunters. 

Publication:  "Outdoor  America." 

National  Alliance  of  Aet  &  Indostrt, 
New  York  City 

Prea.  Richard  De  Wolfe  Brixey. 

Sec.  Wilford  S.  Conrow. 

Dir.  Alon  Bement. 
Year's  Achievements:  Reorganized  from 
Art  Center:  (1)  To  promote  use  of  good 
design  in  industry  &  to  encourage  better 
relation  of  beauty  to  utility  in  objects  that 
have  to  do  with  everyday  affairs;  (2)  to 
foster  &  advance  the  development  of 
American  designers,  artists,  &  artisans; 
(3)  to-  promote  high  standards  of  taste  & 
to  create  a  demand  for  good  design  among 
consumers. 

Publication:  "Journal  of  Art  and  Indus- 
try." 

National  Council  fob   Protection   of 
Roadside     Beautt,     New     York 

CiTT 

Chmn.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lawton. 

Sec.  Mrs.  C.  Oliver  Iselin. 
Year's   Achievements:  Roadside    Surveys 
in   lUinois   &  Georgia;   compilation   of   33 
specific    suggestions    for    rural    billboard 


legislation,  as  a  check-list  of  the  items  which 
should  be  included  in  such  legislation  (this 
check-list  based  upon  surveys  of  actual 
conditions  incorporates  the  best  features  of 
existing  legislation  &  adds  further  recom- 
mendations); publication,  with  American 
Nature  Association,  of  "Roadside  Bulletin" ; 
comparative  study  of  billboard  regulation 
<fe  the  results  achieved  in  Massaicnusetts, 
Connecticut,  Maryland,  &  New  Jersey. 
Publication:  "Roadside  Bulletin." 

National    Housing    Association,    New 
York  City 
Sec.  Lawrence  Veiller. 

Year's  Achievements:  The  Association 
continued  to  serve  as  an  information  center 
&  clearing-house  on  all  aspects  of  housing 
for  the  United  States;  various  publications 
were  issued  during  the  year,  including  the 
quarterly  journal,  "Housing";  active  part 
was  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  Association 
in  the  President's  Conference  on  Home 
Building  &  Home  Ownership. 

Publication:  "Housing." 

National     Municipal     League,     New 
York  City 
Pres.  Murray  Seasongood. 
Sec.  Russell  Forbes. 

Year's  Achievements:  Campaigns  for 
adoption  of  City  Manager  Plan  carried  on 
in  49  cities  (plan  adopted  in  19  cities, 
making  a  total  of  458  to  date);  work  in 
support  of  County  Manager  Plan,  home- 
rule  for  cities,  election-law  reform,  adminis- 
trative reorganization  of  state  government 
&  centralized  purchasing  continued;  League 
activities  also  included  distribution  of  news 
releases  &  editorials,  making  of  public 
addresses  &  preparation  of  pamphlets  <k 
magazine  articles. 

Publication:  "National  Municipal  Re- 
view." 

Department  of  Civic  Design,  School  or 
Architecture,  University  of  Liv- 
erpool, Liverpool,  England 
Publication:     "The  Town  Planning  Re- 
view." 


THE  information  given  in  the  Who's  Who  in  Civic 
Achievement  has  been  compiled  by  Alix  Ungern- 
Sternberg,  Extension   Secretary  of  the  American  Civic 
Association^  from  data  supplied  by  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  request  of  the  President. 


Federated  Societies  on  Planning  and  Parks 

(Published  in  1929  "What  About  the  Year 
2000?" — An  Economic  Survey  of  Land  Uses 


Honorary  President,  J.  Horace  McFabland 
President,  Ellwood  B.  Chapman 
Executive  Secretary,  Harlean  James 
American  Civic  Association 
Pres.  Frederic  A.  Delano. 
Exec.  Sec.  Harlean  James. 

Maintains  committees  on  National  Parks, 
Federal  City,  Roadside  Improvement, 
National  Planning,  Citizen  Support  of 
Planning,  Civic  Contacts,  &  Pubfic  Edu- 
cation. 

Year's  Achievements:  Held  Traveling  An- 
nual Meeting  in  Detroit  Region;  met  in 
two  joint  conferences  with  American  City 
Planning  Institute;  cooperated  through 
oflBcers  with  President's  Conference  on 
Home  Building  &  Home  Ownership;  in 
connection  with  Annual  Executive  Board 
Meeting  held  session  on  parks  of  Washing- 
ton, showed  natural  colored  slides  on  Zion. 
Bryce,  &  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks; 
sponsored  two  joint  conferences  of  16  Nation- 
al organizations  &  5  Government  depart- 
ments to  draft  serial  program  on  Roadside 
Improvement;  affihated  with  10  other  Na- 
tional, professional,  &  civic  organizations 
to  form  a  Bicentennial  Committee  on  the 
National  Capital;  at  the  invitation  of  the 
National  Capital  Park  &  Planning  Com- 
mission arranged  showing  of  film  on  parks 
of  "Washington  in  New  National  Museum  in 
connection  with  exhibition  of  planning  in 
the  Federal  City;  conducted  extensive 
Watch  Service  on  pending  legislation  in 
Congress  &  cooperated  with  National  Park 
Service  &  National  Capital  Park  &  Planning 
Commission  to  advance  their  legislative 
programs;  maintained  Civic  Information 
Bureau  on  items  of  civic  interest. 

Publications:  "American  Civic  Annual," 
issued  yearly  since  1929.  "Civic  Comment," 
issued  5  times  yearly.  In  1932  issued  4th 
enlarged  edition  of  folder  "What  Every- 
body Should  Know  About  Parks." 

American   Institute    of    Park    Execu- 
tives 
Pres.  Alfred  MacDonald. 
Sec.  William  H.  Walker. 
Year's  Achievements:     Official  magazine 
"Parks    &     Recreation"    issued     monthly 
covering  all  phases  of  park  activities  as  well 
as  articles  on  all  branches  of  park-manage- 
ment. 

Publication:  "Parks  &  Recreation," 
issued  monthly. 

American  Park  Society 

Pres.  Alfred  MacDonald. 
Sec.  William  H.  Walker. 
Branch  society  of  the  American  Institute 
of   Park   Executives   with   a   membership 


composed  of  persons  interested  in  park  & 
recreation  activities. 


Publication: 
sued  monthly. 


'Parks  &  Recreation,"  is- 


Appalachian  Trail  Conference 
Pres.  Major  Wm.  A.  Welch. 
Chmn.  Bd.  of  Mgrs.  Myron  H.  Avery. 
Sec.  Harlean  James. 

Year's  Achievements:  Construction  A 
marking  of  a  further  700  miles  of  trail  along 
crest  of  Appalachian  Mountains  completed, 
assuring  a  practically  continuous  trail  of 
1800  miles  from  Maine-New  Hampshire 
boundary  to  southern  terminus  by  August, 
1932;  organization  &  development  of  new 
hiking  clubs  in  South,  so  that  entire  trail  is 
now  assigned  to  responsible  &  active  organi- 
zations;  plans  being  carried  out  for  marking 
remaining  gaps  in  Trail  System;  Annual 
Conference  held  in  Great  Smokies  with 
large  attendance  by  leaders  of  outdoor 
organizations;  articles  on  the  Trail  &  a 
Manual  for  Construction  &  Marking  pub- 
Hshed;  plans  for  Guide  in  series  of  4  volumes 
under  way;  third  section,  "Guide  to  the 
Blue  Ridge"  pubhshed,  1931. 


National  Conference  on  City  Planning 
Pres.  Harland  Bartholomew. 
Sec.  Flavel  Shurtleflf. 

Year's  Achievements:  Rochester  Confer- 
ence held  June,  1931;  conducted  Planning 
CUnics  in  several  cities;  carried  on  Publicity 
&  Fund-Raising  Campaigns;  co6p)erated  in 
State  Conferences  on  Planning. 

Offi-dal  Organ:  "City  Planning,"  issued 
quarterly. 

Publication:  "Proceedings,"  issued  an- 
nually. 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks 

Pres.  Richard  Lieber. 

Exec.  See.  Herbert  Evison. 
Year's  Achievements:  Held  successful 
Annual  Meeting  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.; 
inaugurated  annual  field  meeting  for  State 
Park  executives  in  Finger  Lakes  &  Central 
New  York  State  Park  regions;  provided 
information  &  advisory  service  to  indi- 
viduals, organizations  &  administrative 
agencies  in  40  states;  prepared  "A  Motorist 
Guide  to  State  Parks,  Forests  &  Monu- 
ments" to  be  published  jointly  with  the 
American  Automobile  Association;  con- 
tinued field  study  of  State  Park  methods*. 

Publication:  "State  Recreation,"  issued 
quarterly. 
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